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PREFACE. 



* ^Iy apology for submitting this l^^ork to 
the notice of the public, must rest iijjon tlie 
circumstance of. roy having travelled, by a 
new route, througli very interesting countries. 
The journey was undertaken upon a few days' 
resolve; I Imd not tlie means of procuring any 
scientific information, did not always enjoy 
opportunity of committing my observations to 
paper, and lost some of my notes; 1 trust, 
therefore, that my Journal xvill be received 
witli the indulgence that it needs. 

For the accompanying sketches of a Toork- 
mun Camp, and the Aftghaun National Dance, 
I am indebted to the kindness of the talented 
friends whose names they bear. The Map vras 
constructed from my own notes. 
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NARRATIVE 


rtf AS 

OVERLAND JOURNEY 

Trt t tlE 

NORTH OF INDIA. 


CHAPTEH 1. 

Sl PcurrBburgh.—ftu«jitaii Clitircli Mt»k_Citj' of Xw- 

gorod—M okmw—D i«iUiit View- gf the City.—TmveU 
liikj* in I-DnittiLibli* of tbc Caii- 

cpsiu —RufisuiJi Policy.^Hoaiiitaljty at Tifli*._tlnltat 

'J'abree^. 

Quitting London on tlic lOtli of August 
1829, I tmvelled through Fmncc and the 
North of Germany to Hatrihiii^b, and, em¬ 
barking on board a steam vessel at Trnve- 
niunde on the 1st of September, soiled up 
the Raltic and the Gulf of Finland in four 
days to St, Petersburgh. 

In this capital I was joined by two friends 
and fellow-traveller!; to Persia, Captain Strong, 
of the Bombay military sendee, and Captain 
W itlock, R,N,, who had come from Ham- 
VOL. i. 


B 






2 ST. l*i:T£EtSBUl{Ull. 

burgh vis Denmark and Sweden. We spent 
a pleasant month liere, being enabled, throngli 
the kindness of tlie preiiiier, Count Xessclrode, 
ami other gentlemen to whom %ve brought 
letters of introduction, to see much of wlmt 
is interesting in this wonderful and ever new- 
looking city of palaces, the chiirches, acade¬ 
mies, iuid public institutions, which do indeed 
apjroar as if they had risen togetjier by en¬ 
chantment on the granite-bound banks of tlie 
magnificent blue Ne^'a. 

As it was not tlie season, the court and 
nobility were out of town, so that we did 
not enjoy tlie honour of being presented to 
the Emperor, and liad no opiwrtunity of mix¬ 
ing in Russian society; but, it being fortu¬ 
nately a period of rejoicing, the Emperor 
occasionally came in from tlie country palace 
of T^arskoe-selo, in the environs of which he 
had assembled a small army for field man- 
muvres; and, besides witnessing in St. Peters- 
burgh the grand annuid fete of St. Alexander 
Nevsky, we heard TV 2}aims chanted for 
happy events in the Tnrkkh war, and were 
present at a grand thanksgiving and military 
spectacle on the annunciaiion of peace with 
the Sublime Porto. Not having my notes to 
refer to, I will not eater into |jarticiilar do- 
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senjJtioiis of wliat awarded our travd to 
this city* I cannot, however, forbenr to 
mention the gratificotion we enjoyed on h«ir- 
iog the Husstan vocal church music, limn 
which no harmony can he conceived more 
sublimely beautiful; it would be worth while 
travelling to St. Petersburgh if on!}- to hear 
it. The review of nearly twenty thousand 
troops on the Champ de Mars, to celebrate peace 
with the Turks, was a grand sight, and gave 
us an opixjrtunity of seeing some of the best 
regiments of the guard. The soldiers were 
in the fin^t order, and when the Emperor 
was at their head, he looked wortiiy to he 
lord of “ all the Kiissians." 

As winter was fast approaching, and as our 
Journey was to be a long one, we advertised onr 
interidcfl departure three times in the Gazette, 
according to tlte regulation to prevent persons 
from stealing a niarcti upon their creditors; 
and then, being furnished with passports, we 
prepared to journey on to Persia. My friend 
S. and I purchased, for 900 roubles, light 
britchka on four springs, which we provisioned, 
and fitted up for day and night travelling; 

• For o good ike tcli of Su PoWrHburgli, f recomiocRit the 
travels of CapUin Jom». R.N., a work from ttio periisjtl of 
which much inrormtuion nod aniuRfincnt^tiiajr be goinod. 
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nTid for f>oO roubles \vd bought u stn<i1l6r 
carriage to eontaiii our baggage, of ivhich 
we gave charge to our French valet. Captain 
W. bought a good Eiighsh-butlt carriage for 
and, at the cost of 1000 roubles, 
we jointly engaged tlie services of an Kng- 
lishman many years resident in Russia, ivlio, 
as servant and inteq>rL'ter, accompanied us to 
Tiflis. 

The hist thing that we provided for our 
journey were sable caps, and soft leather jack¬ 
boots, lined with w^ool, to keep our extreuntiefi 
tvarm; and racoon skin sMes, huge cloaks 
worn with the fur inside, wiiicli are a defence 
against old Hyems himself. Our money we 
carried in bills upon HIoscow, and, provided 
with necessary letters of introduction as far as 
'J'ifhs, we drove out of St. Petersburgh on 
the noon of the 8tb of October, and travelled, 
in five days and nights, 7Sr verstes to the city 
of Jioscow. 

On our route we passed through the once 
great city of Novgorod, which is now only 
reiTiarhablc for the decayeil vestiges of its for¬ 
mer magnificence, and for being the head- 
quarters of the first military colony, established 
by the therefore famed Count Amidiief, There 
w'as little in, the gciiend apjicarance of the 


MOSCOW. 


coimtn' to interest tive eye; we saw jjarts of 
a very fine roacadaniiscd liighway, wbidi, it 
w'as said» would be tlirowii open the ne^t year; 
but our rond was a very" bad one, sandy, muddy» 
or over the trunks of trees, wliieii liad been 
laid aeruss it, and we experienced so much 
weariness from t)ie jolting, that we were very 
glad to see the spires of the ancient capital of 
the JIuscovites. 

At Moscow we remained only four days, 
for the first snow of the season falling on the 
second day after our arrival made us feel 
anxious to be across the Caucasus; wc made 
the most of our time however — ascended 
heights to survey the city in its different as¬ 
pects, and wandered through its quarters, 
which are fast rising, phoenix-like, from their 
ashes, though they still bear many traces of 
the conflagration whicli was so heroically fan¬ 
ned. We saw the Kremlin, and the curiosi¬ 
ties that its walls contain—were shown splendid 
modern buildings, with churches and convents 
of most ancient, strange, and varied architec¬ 
ture, and had reason to be delighted with all 
tlint Tve witnessed among the semi-Asiatic 
people of this cxtraorduiary city, except a 
gross and idolatrous superstition, wdiicb cati 
scarcely be imagined by a l*rotestant, and 
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distant view t»F TilE CITV. 


wliicli cannot be too deeply lainetited by any 
Cbristian. 

Here we cashed our bills for Kussinn ducats, 
which I believe are a good remittance to most 
parts of the world, and on the 17th of October 
resumed our route. Fnmi the lust of a sue* 
cession of bilb, which rise gradually above eacli 
other in a distance of four verstes, we looked 
back upon the painted and gilded roofs and cupo¬ 
las of “ the city of forty times forty churclies,” 
which lay wi ihusx on either side of the river 
Jloskva, backed by a deep blue sky that told 
of enow : while ive looked, the dukes began 
to fall thick about us; so, wrapping ourselves 
In our fur cloaks, we set our faces resolutely 
towards Asia, and bade the Isvosditsbicks give 
the rein and wdiip to their horses. 

I’he tbcrmouiGter this afternoon stood at 34* 
P'ahrenheit; a week latter, when, after travel¬ 
ling day and night, w'c reached tiie town of 
Veronetz, at nine in the morning it was 6° be¬ 
low zero. As we ran south, we seemed just 
to keep ahead of the snow; whenever we 
Italterl it overtook vis, and tve hurried cvn day 
and night wltli as little intermission as pos. 
. sible. 

On the night of tlie 24th we crossed the 
Don into the Cossack country; haltcfl the 
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fiGtli and S7t]i ut TcEierkask, the recent capital 
of the Don Cossacks; on the 281)] again crossed 
tills noble river into Asia, and continued our 
rapid journey over the steppes to the Cau¬ 
casus. 

We chose our own road uj)on the turf of 
thciie vast pbiliis, and galloped across tliein with 
six sturdy horses attached to each vehicle, 
halting only an hour, morning or evening, to 
refresh ourselves with ablutions and food, or 
occasionally for a few minutes during the day, 
to get a shot at bustard, florican, or wild fowl. 
Tliere was nothing else on the facse of the 
country to invite our stay, and the less we 
entered houses, the less we suffered froni^ the 
uttacks of the vermin wltich have taken a 
lease of Russia; the road was as safe as easy, 
and, after roUitig smoothly along ali day, we 
used to put a board between the seats of our 
carriage, and, buried in our furs, steep soundly, 
if not very comfortably, throughout the bright 
cold nights. 

During tills {lart of our journey, we saw no 
people except those who inhabited the small 
villages at the government posts, links in the 
chain of communication thrown over this vast 
empire, through which the mandates of the 
Czar arc conducted to tlieir point as hy elec- 
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tricity, nnd to whidi kootoo is perfoniiecl iis 
nevermtially as to the indisputable diTcrees of 
the Emperor of China, 

Our route lay through the towns of Stavrai’ 
pol, Alexandrof, and Georgevsk, to Ekuterine- 
grade. where we arrived on the 3rd of Novem¬ 
ber, and were detained until the Sth, when, a 
siitficient ]iarty of travellers having nascmbled, 
we were allowed to ptoeeed slowly under escort 
of some Terek Cossacks, a party of infantry, 
and a twelve-pounder, to defend us against 
attack from any of llie yet unsubdued Circas¬ 
sian tribes.* In this luanner, we travelled to 
Vladi Caucase, which we reached in three 
days: tliis is the last post on the northern 
side of the Caucasus. On the liith of No¬ 
vember, we set out, still escorted by soldiers, 
and marching under their protection through 
and over these stupendous mountains in five 
days; in the course of two more we drove to 
Ti'flis. 

V\'e had two rather laborious days’j on mey 
over the snow in the Caucasus; our c.arriages, 
however, were not much injured. On our 
route, we met a troop of horse artilleiy eotning 
from the war, the soldiers attaeiicd to w'hicli, 
seemed to make light of every difficulty, assist¬ 
ing the horses where the road was heavy, and 
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occasionally unlwmcssing tlionif while with 
ix»pes they clrenr or lowered the gum tip and 
down the slippery steeps. As a specimen of 
Russian soldiership, 1 may mentiori tliat, early 
one morning, we came upon a regiment of 
infantry bivouacked in regular order upon the 
snow. 

The Russians do not yet command free 
passage through the Caucasus; for they are 
obliged to be very vigilant against surprise by 
the Circassian sons of the mist, who still cherish 
the bitterest ]iatrc<l against them. In some 
instances, the Russian posts on the right of the 
defile, were opposed to little stone eyries, 
perched upon the opposite heiglits; and when 
any number of the Caucasians vvere observed 
descending the great paths on the mountain’s 
side, the Russian guards would tuni out and be 
on the alert, Xot very long before our arrival, 
we learjic?d tliat a party of Circassians, had, in 
the sheer spirit of hatred, lain in ambush for a 
return guard of some sixteen cossacks, and 
killed evciy man. 

Such facts seem to argue much weakness on 
tlie piirt of tlie Russians- but great linve l>een the 
difTiculties they have contended with in keep- 
ing the upper hiind over enemies wliose haunts 
are almost inaccessible to any but themselves. 
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Severiil colonies of these ferocious moimtain- 
eers Inive been captured and transplanted to 
villages of their own in tlie plains, where they 
are guarded, and live as sulkily us wild beasts; 
and a general crusade, if 1 may be allowed the 
expression, lias been t4'dke<i of for some yeara 
past, to sweep such untamcable enemies from 
the mountains, and settle them on the plains in 
the interior of Ttussia. Had General Pasko* 
vitch Qfidertaken such an cseeUent method of 
rooting out troublesome enemies, and incrcas;- 
ing the population of tlie steppes, I make no 
doubt that he would have succeeded in it, see¬ 
ing what a judicaous and indefatigable soldier 
be is. Whatever policy is now adopted to¬ 
wards this people, the Russians will find it an 
easy task, comparatively with former times, to 
reduce them to obedience, since they liave 
obtained possession of Anapn and Poll, on 
the east shore of the Riack Sea, where the 
Turks used to furnish their friends witli 
supplies, which enabled, them to sustain the 
war. 

At Tiflls we rested a week, during whicli 
time we experienced much civility and kind¬ 
ness at llio liamls of General Count Paskovitcli, 
and the Russian officers under his command; 
nor must I omit to acknowledge the ven' polite 
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attentions for ivliich we remain indebted to 
diat excellent gentleman, tlie ChevalierGamba, 
French consul. Here we sitw some of the 
hardy-looking soldiers who liad gained Fasko- 
vitcli’s victories; among tliem a regiment of 
dragoons, who the count said bad taken a ibrt 
by galloping into it before tlie gates could be 
closed; and also a large irregular corps of 
Russo-Fersians, chiefly men of the ceded pro' 
viiice of Karabaugti, wlio had done good ser¬ 
vice against the Turks. Though wc arrived 
just too late for a Ijall which had been given 
to the Turkish pashas made prisoners during 
the Tivar, w'e danced at another, given to the 
army by the Georgian merchants of the city. 
Our lodging was in a tumbte-ilown house kept 
by a French snttler, who )iad set up as an inn¬ 
keeper; hut we had the entree at government- 
house, and w'ere hospitably entertained by the 
tlifferent chiefs to whom we were introduced, 
and, in short, amused ourselves so well that we 
were sorry to depart. 

Here we sold our carriages for about two- 
thirds of the money that they had cost us at 
St, IVtersburgh, and, purchasing liorses, march¬ 
ed along the Kur, via Gunja, or, as it has been 
christened, Elizabetii-pol to the curious liill- 
fortress of Sheesha, which a handful of brave 
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Russians kept in defiance of Abbas Mcerza’s 
anny during the last war. Thence our route 
lay across the Amiss into Persia, and reaching 
Tabreez about Christmas-day, we spent the 
winter in the very pleasant society of the ladies 
and gentlemen who were with the British mis¬ 
sion tliero. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Journey recoiniiicnced.—Severe Weather.—Sudden Change 
nf CUniate.— EorthtjiiiLkc at Tehnnin..—>Signor Tiuvoai.— 
Medical Profesior^—A Receipt oT Galen's.—Prepam* 
tinoE Tor our Departure.—Feroos-koh—’Difnculi. Roods. 
Credulous Host.—^Province of Mazenilerauii.—Unhcdtliy 
Clintatv.—.Astrobod.—Toorlcmuss. 

My original intention iiiid been to travel on 
with my friend Captain Strong to the south of 
Persia, and to embark nt Bush ire for Bombay ; 
but now, thinking that I might get to India 
by an overland route^ and being desirous of 
adding to the inforiTiation obtained respecting 
tlie interesting and little travelled oountric* of 
the Toorkmans and Aifghauns, I determined 
to attempt a journey either vhi Khiva, Bok¬ 
hara, and Caubul, or through Khorass^n and 
AlFghaunlstaun, to tlie Indus. 1 had the good 
fortune to engage as my comi)anion, Syud Ka- 
raumut Alice, an unprejudieed, very clever, 
and gentlemanly native of Hindoost^, ivho 
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liad resided many years in Persia, and was 
held in great esteem by the English there; and 
I had afterwards mueh reasan to cotigratulate 
myself upon having so agreeable a oompaiiion; 
for it was owing to bis assistance in a great 
measure that I am to attribute my having safely 
completed the journey. 

Sir John Macdonald, who was at this time 
British envoy to the Persian court, gave my 
design every assistance, furnished me with let¬ 
ters likely to be of service to me, and most 
kindly authorised me to draw hills upon him 
during my journey. IVe engaged two ser¬ 
vants, purchased three ambling galloways, and 
hired two mules ; and, all our preparations be. 
mg completed in a few days, on the 6th of 
3I^ch 1830 I took leave of many kind friends, 
and rode from Tabreez, 

We fourteen marclics to TehrMiii, bv 
the weU.k,»wn high r«,d through hlceene, 
^unjun, uiid Carbine. Deep enow coTered the 
ground neariy ali the woy. and our road uaa 
a narrow foot-path, whid, if 

were piunged up to the horses' girths in the 
dnfBbndthte slde. Altogether ft 
an unt^t journey, for u-e exposed to 
reuolital weather, ™d oureyes sufiered^gr«,tly 
iron, the glare of the nrew, which tannS our 
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faces as block os o searching sun vvntild have 
done» We, however, always got comfortable 
lodging at night, in the liou^s of the vElage 
“ Ketkhodiis,” and my companion and the ser¬ 
vants reconciled themselves to the annoyances 
of tlie journey, by reflecting that tiiey were 
excused from the strict fast enjoined upon ail 
who remained at home iti this montli (Rama- 
Although we left Tabreex yet in the 
depth of winter, such was the difTerence of 
climate, that a fortnight afterwards, when we 
reached Tehraiin, the trees were bursting into 
blossom! AVe took up our abode in the Eng¬ 
lish residenej", a building after the Enrapean 
style enclosed in a beautiful walled garden. 

At Teliraun, our object was to obtain bills 
for the road. Sir John Macdonald had referred 
me to a Hindoo, his banker, in the city; but 
unfortunately the man was at tins time ab¬ 
sent at Yezd: and while we ivere endeavour¬ 
ing to find some merchant who would arrange 
our aflair, the city >vas visited by a severe 
earthquake, which drove the inhabitants from 
their bouses, and business was consequently at 
a stand. 

Though earthquakes are events of common 
occurrence in Persia, the panic struck by this 
one was great. Several houses were thrown 
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down, and i>art of the arched brick bazaar fell 
in ; and so sudden was theifisitation, that many 
of the inhabitants ran from their dwellings 
without caring for their profierty. jVs ive rode 
tlirougU the bazaar after the first shocks, we 
saw tlse deserted shops open, with tlie various 
goods left on the boards as thej' had been dis¬ 
played for sale. In gardens and ail open 
places, families were grouped with their mtist 
valuable |)ortabte eiFecta; in some cases the 
sick had been hurried frcm their dwellings; 
and mournful salutations and anxious enquiries 
were uxcliangcd by those who met each other 
in the streets; hi fact, sadness was depicted 
ui>on every face. 

The prbice, governor AUee Shah, gave me 
audience a few days afterwards in a g^eii of 
the palace, seated in one of a suite of tents that 
had been pitched for his accotnmodation; and 
the chief officers of the Court were encamped in 
tile open courts of the citadel, tniniiactirig busi¬ 
ness. W e heard of a man, who. having gone to 
a houae*top to say his prayers, had been left 
there by the lulling of the stairs by wliich be 
JiaU a-scended; and many were U>e instances 
related of tragical deaths and providential 
C3ica|>es. 

Tins unfortunate event delayed us longer 
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tlmn we iiiteiided to have stayed at Tchrauti. 
Aly compatiton H'as oceupied in ^seeking for a 
merchant who would give us bills, and in 
making enquiries about the different roads; 
there w'as a good library in the Residency, and I 
had an acquaintance who fr«tuently visited me, 
to prevent, as he s<tid, the hours passing iieavily. 
Tills was an Italian youth, named Signor Tur- 
coni, (the Inst of the Tiitconis, he assurecl tne,^ 
n ho was by profession an Esculapius, and at- 
taclied to the service of one or two great men 
about the court, 

1 his gentleman was dressed in a long red 
cloth vest of Asiatic cut, j^antatoons, and Per¬ 
sian slippers, g'/ffj, and a silk neckcloth, and a 
Persian cap, covering long auburn locks which 
flow'ed half way down his back. His account 
of himself was as euctraordinaiy ns his appear¬ 
ance, He said that he had travelled from 
Naples to I^ndon, and at the latter city had 
taken his passage for America. He embarked 
on board a vessel laden with coals, and, after 
having been tossed about for six weeks, and 
fed with notiiing but potatoes, was landed at 
Liverpool, and told to amuse himself there 
awhile. Not understanding this, and liaviiig 
acquired a distaste for the sea, he had gone over 
to France, and wandered across the Continent 
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A MEDICAL PKOFESSOR. 


from place to place, until he found himself at 
Coustantiiiople, whence he had travelled on to 
Persia. 

The labeb of some medicine bottles that I 
had brought from Tabreez having been wetted 
on the journey, I requested my acquaintance 
to look at the phials and re-labei them. After 
it few excuses about the difterenee of English 
and Italian practice and medicaments, &c. the 
Signor was frank enough to confess that he had 
not received a college education, but that he 
was a sort of amateur practitioner. “ When I 
first Came to Irdn, eoyes said he, *' every¬ 

body asked me for physic; and seeing that 
they only considered me iU-natured when X re¬ 
fused to doctor them, I ventured upon a gentle 
experimental treatment, and succeeded so won- 
derfuUy well, that 1 began to think lightly of 
the difficulties with which professors have en¬ 
compassed the science. The eonstitution of a 
maji is a very simple thing 1 I do assure you 

that you have only to-and to-^to get the 

better of any of the common maladies that 
afflict people. 1 liave some treatises upon the 
fundamental principles of medicine, as taught 
by the earUest sages, to which I refer in difficult 
owes, and you have no idea bow many of these 
Persians I have cured » The secret of my sue. 
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cess, rmjex tovJtf is this ; ./'ffi beoucottp, beaucoup 
tie cout‘age; I never let a disease keejj quiet 
possession of a body, but instantly attack, it 
with something or other." 

We visited our friend’s quarters one day, and 
found hint drowning two vipers in a lart^c 
bottle in order to fonn a decoction, *' according 
to a receipt of Galen’s," ivliich be intended to 
administer to one of the ladies of the royal 
harem. “ Volets P' said he, miGovering a tray on 
which w ere some small articles of embroiden% 
and calces of sugar-candy, “ this is how the 
ladies pay ; did yon see an old woman muffled 
up in her veil as you came in ? that is an old 
* white head' of another female inmate of the 
Shah’s harem, to whom I am going to send this 
little box. I am in favour there, and receive 
mountains of sugar-candy. 1 take no other fee 
but sweets from U beav si.ee, myez tom ; for 
Hossein Kban’s sirdar and others give me ns 
much gold os I need." At parting I gave my 
acquiuntance a lancet, and received the present 
of a box of his own pills, which 1 was ctuitioned 
only to atlmiuister to men, and not more than 
three at a time. Some time after, I tried two 
upon a sick muleteer, and as they were nearly 
strong enough to kill him, I thought it prudent 
to throw the rest away. 
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Srud Karaumut Alice failed in hi:; eridea- 
Toitrs to obtain bills far the road, but lie met 
with a nXHthy Guebre merdiant, Moollil Baimm, 
who ojKfrcd to cash a bill upon the envoy, and, 
assuring ns that there were no regular bankers 
on the roads we proposed travelling, reconi- 
mended us to carry wluit we rc^iijirtHl witli us. 
Suffering ourselves to be guided by his advice, 
we drew for a sum that, added to our stock, we 
calculated would pay our expenses all the wuy 
to India, and converted the whole into gold 
ducats (of llussian coinage), which we securerl 
in lielts round our waists. MooUa Bairam fiir- 
tlter gave us letters to some Astrabad incrcliaiits, 
wlio, we were assured, would render iis any 
assistance in their power. Every thing else 
being now arranged for our departure, I went 
to the bath, and submitted my head to the 
razor, for my lieard had been growing for two 
mouths, so that wlien 1 came out dressed in 
Persian appareUniy companion dednred that as 
soon as the weather had tanned my iicck,X should 
pass very good muster for o kuzzilbAsh. 

On the 6th of April we took our dqiartuie 
from the capital, and rode out fifteen tniles 
easterly to Jujjer-rood, a rapid stream in a 
narrow liarren glen, which we forded with 
some difficulty, by reason of the loose stones in 
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its bed. On the atlier bunk was n biick cam- 
vinsera, a solitary instance of the reiirning 
niojiarch’s extnivagance. As iiait of this build- 
appeared to have lately fallen, we did not 
vet I title to Itulge in atiy of its cells, but spread 
OUT beds in the centre uf the square; well was 
it that u'e diit tio, for about midnight we were 
awakened by a heavy rumbling sound that 
seemed to pass under the ground we lay upon, 
and, starting up in nlann, we saw the bricks of 
the <lzffercnt apartments falling all round us. 

1 have not recovered my notes of our journey 
from 'I'ehraun to Astrabad, but I remember that 
w'e matie three marches of a distance between 
sixty and seventy miles, from Jujjer'rood to 
Fcronst-kofi, :i town of three hundred lion sea, 
romanticully built on and at the foot of a 
sweeping hill, opposed to which U a very high 
rock, crowned with the ruins of a castle, vrhicli 
in the history of Ameer Timour is styled,— 
** the mother of Persian forts, whose lieight is 
to the sky, and whose strength is a proverb.” 

Four days' more march took us a dbtaiicc of 
aixrut ninety miles to Sdri, the capital of Ala- 
zendemun, which, though termed a fortress, is 
a place of no strength, but a modemte-sized 
town, surronuded with a brick wall, breast high. 
Here we crossed the river TeUjen, by u once 
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tine bridge of seventeen arelies, some of wliidi 
vp^ere ncariy broken away from each otlier, 

Wc were told that his majesty Futteb Allee 
Shall, Geetee Sooltaun, (the Grasper of the Uni¬ 
verse,) had sent 1500 tomauns for the repair of 
this bridge; but that bis son Alohummud 
Kouli Meeraa Mookkara, (the Ornament of the 
Land,) had caused a few boards to be laid over 
the broken arches, and kept the money to pay 
the Glmzecaun-e* Islam (tiie warriors of Islam 
—his soldiers); a courtier-like mode of express¬ 
ing that the prince had put the money into his 
own pocket. 

It may be imagined that the roads in the 
province of such a govetnor were not of the 
best. Once a public spirited individual began 
to repair the fine causeway that Shah Abbas 
made, but a stop was presently put to his 
undertaking by a message from the capital, 
intimating that if Ite had any spare cash the 
prince would be glad of it Tite road up many 
of the ascents was worn into steps by tlie feet 
of beasts of burden, am) over parts of the low 
grounds had been converted into a morass: I 
Temetnber the day that we rode into SM, we 
nearly lost one of our horses in a hog, and 
wandered in all directions seeking a path, until 
%ve met u person who knew the country. See- 
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ing tljis mail at some distance, threading his 
way as if with some knowledge of its bearings, 
we hallooed to him to atop awhile, ajid when 
wc had come up, begged that, as we were 
stningers in those parts, he would ride at our 
head and guide us, “ And was it for this,’- 
said tlie man apgrily, “ that you sliouted from 
so far ofl' to detain me? [ shoe horses for tlie 
son of the king, and do you suppose I am going 
to feel a way tor you ? No,—find your own 
road r wliicli was the greatest impoliteness 1 
ever experienced in Persia, 

1 had a Vetter to the Prince who was gover¬ 
nor at this place, but saw no necessity for deli¬ 
vering it, and we abode in the house of a black- 
smitii, who believed tlie report of our servant 
“ Meslied-e Norooz,*' that I was an Indian 
Khan, travelling the round of holy places, and 
was most prodigal of his respect for my rank, 
though he could not recondie tlie difference of 
our complexions, until the Syud assured iiim 
that the men of Hind were of all shades, from 
pure white to the darkest brown. It would 
not have been difficult to persuade this person 
of any thing; for, when he asked whether it 
was true, tliat in Hindoostiin there were vil¬ 
lages of sorceressM who tiuiied their husbands 
into dogs during the day time, that they might 
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not be taken from them, and the .Sytid an- 
swored iimi that it waj, —he said, “Well! 
I’ve often heard this, but never believed it 
Lintll now,^ 

Our journey tlirough Mazendemun was de- 
lightfid. it is a provijioe of idgli mountains, 
whieb are dotbed from base to summit with 
the forest and fruit trees of Euroi>e and Vtsia. 
Wild vines of gigantic growth twine round 
the large trees, and drop tlieir tendrils from the 
highest branches. The walnut, tlie mulberry, 
the pear, and pomegranate trees were in prt»- 
fusion, and their bJossoms were in beautiful 
relief to the dark foliage of the forest trees: the 
turf was green and elastic, and covered with 
flowers. W^e enjoyed lovely weatiier. and the 
ftesh air was always perfumed with the scent 
of the wild rose and the hawthorn. 

The narrow valleys between tlie high moun¬ 
tains cut in steps, Uke the lianging gardens 
of Lahore. Through each one falls a stream 
the water of wliich, being raised to tlie level of 
tlie highest step. faUs successively upon tlie 
otliers into its bed again. On these riijges is 
grown rice, the staple food of the people, and 
ait ar^de of oonsidemble export. A great 
quantity of coarse sugar U also grown in Ma. 
i«>ndetah, ami exported; and the province is 
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fumed for tlie nianiifucture of grass eloilis» 
wbieli are taken to all parts of Persia. Tliough 
tlie in 111 berry-tree is common, the silk-worm is 
less atteniled to than in the adjoining province 
of Gillian^ the capital of wliicli, Reshat, Is still 
:i great mart for silk. iVlazenderavin, though a 
beautiful and productive province, has a very 
unheulthy climate during half the year; for, in 
summer, a malaria, caused by the tliick damp 
forests and saturated rico grounthi, renders the 
valleys uninhabitable; and it is said that the 
prodigious ([uantity of vermin engendertd in 
them at tills season Is beyond belief. The 
villages arc built high up in the mountains, 
and a few only of the men come down into the 
valleys, where they reside in sheds, to look 
after their rice and sugar plantations, and to pro¬ 
fit by the travellers who pass during the favour¬ 
able months. On the sides and crests of the 
mountains^ wheat and barley are putially cuL 
tivated; but so little do the people use the 
former grain, that it is a sa^dng among other 
Persians,“AnunrulyMazenderaun boy threat¬ 
ens his mother, tliat if hi.S wish be not complied 
'tvitli, he will go into Ir^k and eat bread." 

We travelled about twen^'-four miles east, 
through a forest, from Siri to AshrutF, where 
we spent a day among the still inagnificent 
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ruins of Shnh Abbas’s palace. lienee we 
looked across a thick forest to the Caspian 
sea, which we first distinfished from the sky^, 
by notidng a kittle slooji that tvas sailing past, 
outside a long tongue of land which forms a 
sort of bay in the south•^cast comer of this 
sea. Hence we travelled still east to Astrabad, 
which we reuchcd on the 91st of A]}ril, and 
took up our lodgings In the roereliants caravAn- 
sera. Astrabad is a moderate-si?,cd town of no 
strength, situated close under the richly-wooded 
mountains of Elbor;;, It is chiefiy inhabited 
by Cujjers,* and, being a frontier town, is go- 
Tenied by a prince of the blood royal. Ten 
miles nortli of Astrahad is the river Goorgaun, 
on the fertile banks of Tvhich are seated Toork- 
muns, who are nominaliy tributary to the Shah 
of Persia, but they pay so little respect to his 
JMajesty's autliority, that ‘they catcli and sell 
bis Persian subjects when they can, and the 
two people are oontinually upon the watch 
against each otlicr. 

We lost no time in presenting the Guebre 
merchant’s letters to three traders of the town, 
named Hossein Kouli Aga. Hajee Moullib,and 
Aga Mohummud Tucky, his son; they were 

• Tliuw of tJie tribe rrori whitli the prewnt Shall «f 
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very civil, begged us to consider all that they 
hod as our own, and to be sure that they 
would satisfactorily airauge ell our affairs. 
Some of the Astrabadees, who trade constantly 
with the Toorknmns, are known to and go 
freely among them. Hossem Kouli Aga was 
one of these, and w'hen we signified our wislv 
to go to Khiva, be said that he would enable 
us to get there safely; he accordingly sent to 
Goorgaun for a Toorkmun friend of his, named 
Orau^ Kouli, who assured us that he would 
provide a trusty guide for us. We were just 
ill time, he said, for that several persona ivere 
assembling at Goorgaun for the purpose of 
travelling to Khiva together, and that he ivould 
hire camels for us, and arrange so that we 
might accomimny them. 
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CHAPTEU III. 

AEsuiDvd CUaractcr.—Quit Attnibad.—IWniarLitli'ti: Su^tcr- 

slltioD.— ToorkiiiUD Tent*—Toorkiuuu lIiMpitality._ 

Family of our Hurt.—Mr. Fmer. 

TuiKKiNO it necessary to Imve a pretence for 
our journey to Khiva, I assumed tlie eliurac- 
ter of a merdmntt the Syud was to caU Itim- 
self my partner, and, at our IHends* siiggestitm 
we purchased, for the Khiva market, red silk 
scarfs, Kerman shawls, furs, and some large bugs 
of pepper, ginger, and other spices. For our 
own use on the road, we provided some rice and 
a amdl bag of ndsitis, tea and sugar, and a 
bottle of vinegar; and our friends most kindly 
sent US a large supply of biscuit, prepared in 
their own ** anderoons." * 

On the aith, OrauK Kouli Toorkmun came 

• Iriinfr or wonienV aFarttii^nta. 
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into Astrabad to report that a, caravan was 
about to start to Kbiva, so, with our two Per¬ 
sian friends, we accoinimnled bim tliat after¬ 
noon on Im return to Goorgaun, ^Vo had 
difficulty in persuading our muleteer to tate 
our baggage out, for, tbough an old mart of 
seventjj he feared lest the Toorkxnuns should 
take a fancy to Mm; and a Persian lad, our 
servant, seemed to think that they would eat 
him. Our other servant, however, Meshed-ee 
Norooz, who spoke Toorkisli, agreed to take 
his chance with us, and he assumed tlie alias 
of Abdoollah, as better sounding in Soonnee 
cars. 

As we were riding out of the town, we met 
a Cujjcr friend, who, in taking leave, whbpeixxi 
in my ear, ** 1 don’t like those dogs yoti’ne 
going amongst; give me a word by which I 
mav know that you have safely reached Khiva.** 
Thinking tliat the Khan was merely nJl'ecting 
a particular mtcrest in our welfare, and pretty 
sure of not shocking liis ears, I said in joke, 
** Shraub;’* and rt«eiving his adieus in a puff 
of tobacco (the lust of a caUcoon which had 
gone round in the place of a stlm]p.ctip), wc 
rode from the gate. 

The commencement of our journey was 
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marked by a Tcry prosperous omen—a snake 
crossing' the rood in front of us: Hosseiti Kouli 
Aga dismounted, and cut it in tivo with his 
sword. He then, with a fervent BiswijDah,* 
threw one-half on eitlier side of the road, nnd 
such a happy effect had the feat upon his 
spirits, tiiat, on remounting, be dashed off at 
full speed, doumhing his sivord and shouting, 
and did not rejoin us until hotli he and his 
steed were out of breath. ** MotiAricJli tuf,** 
said the rest, '* it is propitious; ride on under 
(iod's protection i no fear for your journey 
now, the enemy has been killed." 1 could 
obtain no other account of this remarkable 
superstition than that it probably was as old 
as the days of ** Huzrut Adam i" an instance 
of it is related in the life of Aga Mohummud 
Khan, Cujjer, who when, at the death of Ker- 
reeni Khan Zund, he fled up from Shiraz to 
tliis very Astrabad, had the good fortune to 
be crossed by a snake, which he killed with his 
own hand, and infused much confidence into 
the minds of the party which liad collected 
to support his pretensions to the throne of 
Persia. 

Four miles of our road from Astmbad were 
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througU an open wood, in whicli there was a 
vast luke,* and our path lay for the most part 
over the heads of many strong dams, raised to 
divide the water, so that portions of it might 
be drawn off at pleasure for rice grounds. 
Then we rode for six miles across a very rich 
meadow to the river Gootgnun, The gross in 
some places grew so luxuriantly that at a 
distance we mistook it for gnun. The Toork- 
mun tents, in camps of from sixty to eighty 
families, were thickly dotted over it; troops 
of mares and fools, herds of oxen and camels, 
and numerous flocks of sheep and goats, were 
tanging in all directions to choose their pasture, 
watched here and there by a dog or a ragged 
Tartar child; and when at evening tliey all 
came into their camps, we were at a loss 
whether to be most struck with the beauty 
or the wildness of the scene. Oraua Kouli's 
tent was one of twenty-eight, pitched about 
a stone’s throw from the river: at the door of 
it we were welcomed by his wife, who hastened 

• This LdJc^ has beea erroneously laid down iiii loine map* 
ns a gulf of the Cajpian- It extendi, ] boliEtCp from a 
point thr^ mOe* north-east of Asimbad to vrithln m many 
nad«i uf the fca- Tlie waiur^ heiag canJinod^ sitagtintei m 
aummet^ and the Inhabitmitd of Aitrabjul sufer the 
ituliiriB that ii CHuAed by it+ 
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to set before us bread anil bowls of rice injlk, 
A tent was allotted to us and our Persian 
friends; we spent some hours of the night in 
listening to their wild stories about tlie wars 
of tl»e Persians and 'lartars, and the feats of 
both |HU-ties; and then, spreading our beds 
111)011 the ground, we put our feet to the em¬ 
bers, and slept soundly till morning. 

fi5tli.—'Phis day was passed in finishing n 
few letters, and in making airaiigemetits for 
our journey to Khiva. Our host introduced 
us to one " Peenvulle, brother to Babek, and 
son to Daoudi,'* who, for 22 tomauns, engaged 
to furnish us with four eamds to carry our¬ 
selves and our merchandise to Khiva, and 
citiier himscif to guide us thither, or to bring 
us safely back (God willuig). These were the 
terms of the agreement, and os sdl deebuetl 
Peerwullee to be a veiy worthy person, we felt 
perfectly satisfierl. Tlie tent was crowded 
during the whole of tiie day, for a slieep had 
been killcil in honour of our visit, and the 
ineoniers busied tiiemselves in roasting kabobs 
on ramrods. The women too passed freely in 
and out to see the strangers, and did not con¬ 
ceal their faces : they were not very beautiful, 
hot it was a pleasure to look upon them after 
having so long been dei>arred the sight of 
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female coniitcnaiices, I was particularly struck 
with the softness of the 'I'oorkish language^ 
as spoken by these people; so much so, that 
the first persons whom I heard speak it ap¬ 
peared to me to lisp. The manner also of 
those who visited us was so frank and kind, 
so totally dilK?n?nt from what we had been 
taught to ex|ject, that we w'cre inclined to 
think thc|p a much belied people, 

Tfie family of our host consisted of one wife 
and two children; and he W'as master of two 
slaves, an old negro woman and a Kalmuck 
Tartar girl. The latter had just btH?n sold 
into his hands by a young Khivian, ivlio w’aa 
a guest in the tent, waiting the departure of 
the caravan to return to his home, Orauz 
Kellije being introduced to us, took our hands 
betw'een Ins own, and promised to serve us 
on the road, and to show us kindness when we 
should reacii Khiva, 

Before proceeding further with the account 
of our Journey into the desert, it may be well 
to describe the {tcoplc who inhabit it: the 
pages of Palla-s, Mora^defr, and MejendorfT, 
liave furtiisbed Information about the northerly 
tribes, and Mr. Fraser has been beforehand 
with me in treating of the Toorkmuns in 
advance of the Persian frontier; but as mv 
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inform utton was collected without reference 
to the above authorities, and as it is con¬ 
nected with my narrative, 1 state it as I oh* 
toined it \ happy when it agrees with that 
detailed by Mr. Fraser, to the great accuracy 
of whose statements regarding Khorassaun, I 
am able in many cases to bear witness. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Tribei uf ilie Desert. — Hie Gtikloiw. —The Tckkdiis and 

SerruKees^—The Tpcrkmuii Tribes-—Gencnlogical 'l‘ree+ 

—Viniwt Geocrtliagjp^ — lluJung-^tnilQiis* — Settlers Dn,il 

K preins* — liiTer Goorpaun.—-Goorgaun and Aatrabod 

Yimoots.— Galling Neigtibnuniu — Devcchoe YiinoaU.— 

Distant Vievr nf Aatmbaii-—Hie Soonnevs and fiheidu- 

The Noniade people inliobitlng tlie desert 
u'luch sti’etchcs nortl] and east fruiu the Cas- 
jnm) Sen are divided into separate trilies, and 
rove over their several portions of tlie steppe, 
many of them at variance with each other. 

The Toorknitms arc first met with on the 
river Goorgaunn They range north till they 
meet the Aralian tribes and the Kirghiz, and 
1 will take tlie Oxus, on the east, as the boun¬ 
dary of those tribes whom my narrative eon- 
cerns. 

The large tribe of Yimoot occupy the hanks 
of the Goorgaun river, fifty miles east from 
the sea to a brook tribnhiry to the Goorgaun, 
ralletl Kara-soo, or bhick-iFatcr; and they ex- 
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tend up tlie riglit coast of the Caspian to*alK>ve 
Balkan Bay, wlien, mocting tlie small tribe of 
Attali, they turn, and range the desert east 
to near Khiva. 

The Gokknis are a smaller tribe; a few miles 
of neutral ground are tetf on Goorgaun be¬ 
tween them and their enemies, the Yiinoots, 
ai^d they then possess the banks of the river 
for about nitiety miles, till they meet the 
Koords, who were removed from the Turkish 
frontier to the border of Persian Khomssaun, 
by Sliah Abbas, that they might be between 
Ills people Olid the Toorkmuns. Tlie Gdklans 
do not range more at furthest than forty mites 
north; greatly inferior to the Yimoots, and to 
the strong tribe of Tekkah, who are both at 
enmity with them, they iwe obliged to keep 
back upon Persian Khoru.s.<3aun, and may be 
considered as subservient to the Shah.* Living 
more settled than other tribes, and having fine 
lands, they employ themselves much in agri¬ 
culture, and they possess large herds and flocks. 

Tlie Tekkahs range from north of the G6k- 

• The Shah retains three or four Jiuiidrcd Toorkmuns at 
Telmun, half tn)®iia, half hostages. Tlic majority of these 
are GoMnns, the rest Vi moots from the nelgliboui hood of 
Ainrnhwl. They bring ilieh fnioilifs wiili ihetm and ore 
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tans up to Khiva, and beyond Merve Shah 
Jdiaii they are found upon the bank of the 
Oxus- They arc tlie most warlike and imwcr- 
ful tribe, and they render feudal allegiance 
to the Khan of Khiva,* 

Below Mertr’e are found several aniall clans, 
chieHy branching from the tribe of Smtlour. 
Tliey are better knowTS by the name of Ser- 
nixecs, from the eireumstance of their being 
thickly seated about Serrux. Thesp clans form 
a confetleraey, and occasionally take a part in 
the quarrels of tlie Persian Khorassatin chief-, 
tains: they hold tlie fort of Serrux, and keep 
the road eastward from iMesbed to Bnlkh. 
Near Serrux they cultivate grain for their own 
use, and are said to be rich in cattle, which they 
ilrive into the desert when threatened with 
attack. 

The Toorkmuns reside under tents the year 
round ; and they rove the desert in parties pro¬ 
portioned to Us fertility in diJfereiit [larte. 
Kvety' grent tiibe is divided and subdivided 

• The Khan tif Khiva, we Learned, hait twelve thouraufl 
Toorlunuii horse in regular paj-. They receive each ‘20 
tillas (I Sf-) ycorh', ajiU pay Uieir own expinjiei^ Tlfey are, 
fi>r tlie iBOfit part, Teklcnh!), the runt are Irvin tile Vimixit 
I'lans seated near ta Kbbo. lietides tliew;, tlie Kliue can 
raue 30,000 feudal horse en eaiergvncy. 
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[Rto smallei* dRiis, wliiciit fctaiimtg tlie cout- 
inon imw tmcli u distinguisliing oiio, 

that gencTally of a |)atriat<:h who wtnt out 
from a large society to liead a stnitUer one. 'Die 
following Yimoot genealogical tree, thongli 
iinperfeet* will afford an idea of the order of 
their sodeties. 

“ Yimoot" {says my information,) wlio w^as 
dm son of ArsArif the son of Sauluur Kasiiiii, 
liad four sons, Ciiooni, Sherruif, Cowguek Tar¬ 
tars, ujid Bairatn ShalU. 

Only of the two first liave we full accounts, 
—The descendants of the Cowjack Tartars ore 
not many, and the Euiratn Shallis are still less 
numerous: tlie latter arc Sttited towards Kliiva, 
and, therefore, perhaps less was known about 
tliem by those who gave us information. The 
space of twelve fursukhs, which is betiveen the 
Yimoot boundary of Kara-soo and the sea, may 
be loosely divided into three tracts; the most 
easterly one is occupied by theCow'juck Tartars; 
the Choonis (3,000 tents) are found in the 
middle one; and the Slieirufls (4,500 tents) 
inhabit the third, to the coast of the sea. Tlie 
boundary line on tlie north of tliese three great 
dhisions may be imagined to cross the desert at 
the iisurallel latitude of Balkan bay. 
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Now all these dans have their understcwil 
ranges.* 'V’i'‘ithin each range are many halting 
stations^ (places wliere forage is most plentiful,) 
and tliey march from anetoanothcraa fJje herb¬ 
age becomes exhausted, not staying more (with 
the exception of winter, wlien snow is on the 
ground) than from six to ten days at each. 
At some stations there are pools, which retain 
the winter and spring rains; at others^ tlicrc 
are wells, the sides of which are strengthencKl 
by thick wattle frames. 

Tlie Toorkmuns are clawed under the heads 
of Cliarurar and Choomoor, that is, rovers and 
settlers, and the first are considered to he in tlie 
proportion of three to one of the last. The 
terms arc not arbitrary, for many become set- 

xQTj diScDJt fniflvbe Qai Intd kmoti^ ihii TDQriuniiUto ti4ct thtfir podigreeiL 
il ■.ppean rnHQ llic nOAict Dt Uk hmrttt* Hi4 ta from the PencthBei i 
tli 4 t Uwy da cwt tWHuiiltfla to painHijrain^ BOdl tt- 

nmikAblo obcamBtantv lo ft VAatk, Lbt iiti 

fl^vwmn nlkkEt duccndi lo hk Uiu«+ nondn KcmEi loliJ tiii!i Chui 
the cUa *rf tbe Ciiijoi^ to whicli be beliizke>^^ KunII iwlt iht iianw* 

|[iDm Lhii foll^wiiig ^ In JoimaT juftn. ibc Cajjen wesv *• 

or flbHkfn in iJia lonlr, ftihl Ui«^ inluibilnJ 4 pqii uf llic deuit 
bejood Artr^lMili. lurw cK?rap^ by tlu YimoqU, Tbo bi^d of Ihii ctjui 
emnin^ iota Aiunlml Ut Vk 1 fiifi&d, wu the balitH AAfI hk km 

pnl Urn the nunpBiaxql of Eivin^ blm « tmm ind nf t^ing hit 
with Afniu. WbED bcrttunacd ta hii hfclbfoq in ibft iSHfy vitt 

fUimk wiilt bki ip peaimar g, jfsd g^k'et bim Ibc oiuqp of Kuml Aiyu^ ti4 
or gMJmii- * 

* of tbf tribM 4llj tbEmsAlieA wilb cub cUbeTp and laive canmoa 
Ttingeti Paslnngo bciog 'rsj vorilly, tbry m jniliciiltr in pmeobAg 
futcroedtEiicati upou liHiir liiiilu , emd lUte D^aoiil ott ibli Knto^ 
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tLers for a while, and then return to the desert 
again; but there is a great difference in the 
mode of life of the two. 

The settlers (I describe those near Astnibad), 
who seldom change their ground, need but few 
camels, they occupy tliem&elves in pusturing 
large lierds and flocks, from the produce of 
which they reap a. good profit.* They also 
have fowls, and they cultivate much grain on 
the banks of the Goorgaun. 

The rovers, on the contrary, chiefly estimate 
their wealth by the number of camels they 
possess ; they liavc flocks of sheep and goats, 
but no oxen, neither have they any fowls: a 
few dogs are kept to watch their fltxiks, but wo 
did itot even see a cut atuong them. 

Both Chorwars and Choomoors breed horses r 
preference is given to those reared in the desert, 
as being most hardy. Some of these animals 
rise to the height of sixteen hands; they are 
remarkable for bone and sinew, hut tliey have 
very long backs, and large coarse heads: these 

* [l was suil ftnioiig tlie Yiinoots on Goorgaim, ihal one 
malt, ttic Hisaldiicst amoog dicm, poBueised aevea liundred 
cunl(;^^ five thousand sli«p ajid gwU, and two hundrud 
tiiarn s to wit, Mvcnil accJtsful oF money,* The TooTkmtins 
kttip thetr money and Hule valimble otcctcnu b large 
niadu df the tildiu fif cuumJ/ iu.^Jul 
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ctmractcristics, Itowever, ure amcJiorated by a 
ni ixtit re of Arab blood. The weal tlnest Toork - 
itmns possess Arab stallions and mares, and tbe 
produce of the two castes is very good. 

The rovers and settlers both share in the 
cultivated lands on Goorgaun ; parties of the 
Yimoots from as far as lialkan coming in al 
sowing and reaping seasons. Fart of their 
proihice of wheat and Imrlcy is exchanged with 
the Persians for MajEenderauti rlco. The ro¬ 
vers take with them only grain sufficient for 
two months' consumption; the ovcrjilus they 
sell at Astrabad, and come in from the desert 
and re-purchase as they require it. They are 
losers by this arrangement, but they cannot 
well carry much with them on their marches, 
ami on the whole they calculate to obtain 
the supply that tliey yearly rcijuirc for the 
labour of cultivating about twice as much. 

The river Goorgauu measures about sixty 
yards from bank to bank : its bed is deep, and 
in spring, when the snows of the Elborz melt, 
there is much water in it: but in summer 
(except when occasionally swelled by the rains 
w^'lueli the mountains attnict,) it is shallow, 
'fhe water, though not clear, is sweet, and very 
drinkable when its mud has been allowed to 
ficttk'. The Toorkumns swear by it. Nothing 
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coil exceed the richness of tlie Land through 
which tins river dows. About three miles’ 
brcadtlu on either side of it, ts cultivated tvitli 
the finest wheat and barley: the ground is 
turned up with a wooden share, to ivhich is 
yoked ft horse, bullock, or camel, and it is said 
to give an increase of froiti seventy to one 
hundred fold. 

For the privileges of pasture and eultivattoii 
the Goorgaun Yiinoots affect allegiance to the 
Shall of Persia, and their brethren us far as 
Ralkaii, being dependent upon this quarter for 
their supplies, also call themselves Astrabad 
Vitnoots;* but they are very independent 
liegeraen, pay tlieir slight tribute only when 
it suits them, and carry off their fellow subjects 
the Persians whenever they can catch them. 
An Astrabadcc dares not go to Goorgaun 
without the safeguard of a Toorkmun, neither 
do the Toorkmuns venture to Astrabiid un¬ 
guaranteed. Tlie Cujjur prince Iiardly uftected 
to have much control over them; and, indeed, 
he had, a short time before our arrival, been 
taught how lightly tiis authority was regarded, 

• Twelve thouBaod teutA were an tlsii roll of die Aslmb^uJ 
GavemEJr, md tent wu* r^ted to \i^y four Persuui 
kit ihU tmust Imvc beon u ^Dunsli of tlic Mcchau in elmrije 
ef I lie recertb, eUu eojiind from a ver^- old cen^un. 
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for, going to l^Ktrgatin to honour ivitii his 
prcsonoe the wctldiiig of his Moer Akor's bro¬ 
ther, an old Toorkimm rated liiin soundly be¬ 
fore the assembled guests, and carried off one 
of bis suite, as they were returning to Astrabod, 
to balance a wrong wiiich be conceived ttie 
prince had done to a party connected with liim. 

The Toorkmuns have proved themseh^s such 
galling neighbours as enemies, that the I'er- 
sians are glad to keep any terms with them; 
still this state of affairs arises- entirely from the 
insufficiency of the Shah’s government; for 
thougi) a few families may strike their tents 
and retire into the desert at wiU, the hulk of 
the Yimoots, even if tliey could obtain the 
necessaries of life elsewhere, could nut afford to 
al^ndon tile lands on Goorgaun by winch tliey 
proRt so largely ; and, un<ler a proper govern¬ 
ment, they might not only be brought to re¬ 
spect the persons of his Majesty’s natural sub¬ 
jects, but themselves become proRtable mem¬ 
bers of the state. At present tiiese Y'imoots 
will appeal to the Astmbad Hakim, if' they 
find themselves tlie weakest party in a dispute 
witii the Persians, as the following incident 
will show. Kutool is one of nine bclooks in 
the province of Astmljad r it is on tlie Klioras- 
saun side, and its inhabitants render a very 
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impetfcct uUegiaiiite to the Shall. Their cliicl 
chnppaocd a chm of Divecliee Yimoote, and 
took many sheep. The D^^vecheca deeming it 
inexpedient to cross the horder* recollected that 
they were Persaan subjects, and petitioned the 
Shahzadeh, who, “ Daniel-like,'* reeommmdod 
them to retaliate. They tried hia receipt, but 
could only kill two men and capture three 
others; however, they roefe a party of Astra- 
bad Persians who had gone out to try some 
horses, and, attacking them, killed one man, (a 
Cujjer Kliaii,) and carried off the rest. It was 
now the Persians* turn, and they laid an em¬ 
bargo upon several Toorkmuns ivlio unsuspi¬ 
ciously came to the town. The difference was 
unadjusted wlien we cjuitted Astrabad, tlic 
parties not being able to agree about the com¬ 
parative value of their prisoners, and the Ku- 
toollccs refusing to restore the sheep they had 
taken. 

All our arrangements for the journey being 
completed, it was determined that we should 
set out the next day for the river Attriik, to 
join the caravan said to he assembling on its 
liaiik. Every thing looked well for our jour¬ 
ney: H ossein Kouli Aga answered for Ortiuz 
Kotdi, and Orauz Kouli for Pccrwullee, and 
we could not help congratulating ourselves 
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iipoTi }iaving found such friends, and on Imvin^ 
come among them at such good season, Wc 
had endeavoured to sell our horses at Astrabad, 
but, not succeeding, we reserved tliem as pre¬ 
sents to our Petstan fHends. Hossein KouU 
Aga accepted my horse and furniture complete, 
and in return gave me much of that cheap 
commodity—good advice. 1 was too generous, 
he said, and among the people we were going 
to visit, 1 must carefully guard against the In* 
dulgence of a liberal feeling. 

Tlie view* south from hence was very beau¬ 
tiful. Far across the meadow on a rising 
ground, was the town of jVstrabad, faintly 
marked out in all its angles like a fortUication 
on a map, and at the back of it rose to a great 
height the richly wooded Flborz mountains. 
\V^e lay on the grass at sunset enjoying tliis 
scene, while the Syutl was going tlirougli the 
Soonnee forms of prayer with much osten¬ 
tation. ‘‘You are a Moosclmaun then,’' said a 
Ttmrkmun to him (for Soonnees will not allow 
Shoihs the name). ** Alhumdoolillah," I thank 
God, was the reply. “ Hei Kaufir!” muttered 
the Persian at my side: then turning to me, 
he said with much earnestness, You have a 
treasure in that Syud, tor Cud is witness that 
he goes through tlte Soounec forms witli the 
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I'eriest dog among tbem.*" My friend, how¬ 
ever, kept his disgust to liimself wlien near 
Toorkmuns, for wliose creed he hinted much 
toleration, if not a oonsidcnihle penchant; such 
hypocrisy does their religious system enjoin. 

The Soonnee, or (as tliey call themselves) 
the ortliodox Molnimmudans, reverence Abu 
Bukr, Onvir, and Oosman, the three men who 
were successively made Caliphs after the death 
of the great im])ostor. The Slieahs protest 
against these, ns being merely men raised by 
the caprice of tlie people to a sacred office which 
was the right of jUJec, the prophet's son-in-law, 
and in the excess of their zeal, they look u)}on 
the first three caliphs as usurpers, and impre¬ 
cate civrses upon them- ” ilay God curse Abu 
lliikr, Omar, and Gosmnn, and shed his peace 
upon the blessed Alice! is the form of speocli 
commonly used,” said a reverend Stieah to me; 
*' but them is no strict injunction to use irorr/j 
of cursing, so long as a man holds them ao- 
cursetl in his heart. The mtm^ of the orighml 
caliphs arc ooinmoiily introduced into the 
phrases of gross abuse which the Persians deal 
so largely in: " May the face of tlie fatlier and 
the father's father of your Omar be defiled " 
will a mute-driver say in correcting an unruly 
boast, and without entertaining a imrticular re- 
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gard for either seet. T think that the Soonnees 
Imve the best excuse far their eimiitj'; for it 
inii$t be galling to a man to liear the fathers of 
Ills creed cursed in the grossest terms. One 
reason for preferring the Soonnec« is^ that they 
are the most sociable sect of the two. They 
will eatf drink, and bathe with you ; while the 
most scrupulous among the Shealia will even 
send tlieir dothes to be washed, if you brusii 
up against them in tlie street. The Sliealis, 
being the weaker party, are enjoined to protect 
themselves from the enmity of the Scx>nnees 
by any means of deceit tiiat appear expedient, 
and accordingly, when they travel iit a Soonnee 
country, they deny tlieir religion, mid learn to 
say their prayers after their adversaries’ forms. 

“ We know no ain," they say, " in defending 
the lives which God has given us; and if there 
be any, Ue will visit it on tliose who force us 
to itforgetting that their bitter ajtd uncalled- 
for maledictions have provoked the enmity. 


vot. I. 
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CHAPTER V, 


A Pr&ipnt ffl mr Hwtess.—Ford the GoorgaraL—Ffi»!ced 
Ml crtir Jminkuy *—Ford tlie AtEuekrx—^TiHJrkFmimft' Tea- 
poHy.—Ruined Ctiy ^—Yimoot Toutiv—AbstiDcnce of a 
Horae.—Toorkish FstfMsdItJotLi-—TeerhiBili Forays* — 
AtuieV upon Filgrinw. ^ —Qmt Oie Edghi Canip^—Ac¬ 
cused M a Spy*—Deaetted Ri^fr-bed.—Branch of thn 
OxuK.—A Rcpaat-—^Aujeree luui IkEoixt TIlHs,—T he 
Mirage^Barren Plain. — Halting-place* — Acetimcj of 
Dill' Guide^ 

April S6th.—About ten o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing we quitted Oniviz Koiili's tent. It would 
have been insulting our host to have offered 
payment for lodging and cheer* but we pre¬ 
sented his with a silk scarf and a sjnal] 
shawl. She accepted tlietn ivitli many smiles; 
and, when she bad feasted her own eye* upon 
them, and excited the envy of lier female 
friends, she enquired of Hossein KoiiU Aga the 
cost of the scarf, and at his valuation made it 
over to Orauz Ketlije, in part payment for the 
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Kalmuck girl. This compromise with scru- 
plt's that we had heard so much about sur- 
prisfjcl us, but it seemed to be a matter of 
course. The lady dismissed us witli « Khosh 
freldiu! Allah Varin f” " You are welcome? 
God be with you f’ and her brother, in repeat¬ 
ing those expressions, added, " May you ctinie 
again ? may you come often T’ 

M e forded the Goorgaun where the water 
was not up to our saddle-girths, and rode two 
miles beyond to a large ouboh,* where we were 
Introduced to Odekka, the father of our host. 
Here rcerwullee joined us with three camels; 
the fourth, he said, he would get from the 
e^van at the Attnik river. One camel car¬ 
ried a pair of kajavalis (open cribs slung loosely 
on a camel’s sides, like panniers), in which tJie 
Syud and I stowed our bedditig, and sat or lay 
ujwn iL On the other two beasts our mcr- 
ehandisG was laden, and Meshed-e-Norous:, 
alias Abdoollah, found a place for himself uimn 
the spice liags. At starting, Iloscein Kouli 
Aga placed what little beard JWrwullee had 
within the Syud’s hand, to signify that he was 
bound to serve us, ^^^ith some difficulty we 
adjusted our weights on the kajavalis, and then, 
bidding, adieu to cmr Tersiau and Teorki.sb 
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friends, ccimmeneed our journey, with many 
kind wislies shouted after us. 

Peerwullec led the march on ftx>^ and Orau7 
Kellijc, mounted on his own horse, made angles 
with nil elevated bits of land, to look out, he 
said, for Goklmis, who occasionnlly rode far 
from their stations to surprise the Yimoots. 
He was armed with a sword and a light s|iear 
twelve feet long. PconvuUec liad two of the 
stmngest looking weapons imaginable ; a pistol, 
wlili a blunderbuss moutli and a stock like 
that of an Englisli gun, and about two-thirds 
of a gun-barrel mounted on n Persian stock* 
however, he seemed to think himself very well 
armed, and when we halted always made a 
show of examining the state of his locks. 

Wc took a northerly direction, and, after six 
miles, losing the meadow land, we entered 
upon adrj' light soil, where, save here and there 
patches of good grass, grew only small thorns 
and weedy bushes. We lialtod at evening 
from five till eight, and a great relief was 
this respite from the distressing motion of the 
kajavabs. These cribs were but four feet by 
two, and when we had contrived to dispose of 
our bodies in this small sjiace so as not to be in 
torture, our remaining skill was needed to pre- 
serv'e the centre of gravity; for the fcajavahs 
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were only loosely slung over the earners baek, 
and the vety aet of rising to draw a enunped 
leg from under one migiit have sufficed to 
destroy the bulanoe. The motion Jiad the 
effect of ^ving me a severe headache* which 1 
should have minded more had 1 not iKcn kept 
in laughter at tlie alarm of luy friend in the 
Other punnler. We were frequently obliged to 
spring up and dutch each other* as one or 
other crib leaned over; and he took inlinite 
pains to sliow how, hy my giving too mudi of 
my vveight to one side, he might be made to 
fly over my head and break ]ii$ boucs. At 
eight o'clock we continued our march for two 
hours and a half, and tlieii hulled till four in 
the morning. 

STth.—^At half past five forded the Altnik, 
distant by our computation about twenty-seven 
miles and a half from Goorgaun. Oraua Kellije 
walked ahead to feel the wa}' for tiie camek, 
and the water was up to the middle of his 
thigh. This river is a third less broad tliori 
the Goorgaun: in spring its banks are over¬ 
flowed* and the Toorkiniuis sow melon and 
Jowgan* seed in the alluvial soil. The water 
was so muddy* that we thought we sitould 
dirty ourselves by washing writh it; tiie 

• Holctm ^rghujih — 
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Toorkmims howcx'pr took it up in their polms^ 
anti drank it with apparent relish. The sight 
detenuined me not to trust to a Toorkta tin's 
account of water. 

There was not a tent in view, and contrary 
to wjuit we had imagined, ^ve iveie told that the 
Yitnoots do not settle thetnsclves on the bank 
of this river, as on the Goorgaun. Tlie soil is 
good, but it is not the rich loam of Goorgaim 
which produces such excellent pasture. Wc 
halted about an hour, and Peenrtillee went up 
the bank to hmk for traces of the mravaji: he 
decided that it hml gone on, and in the hope of 
overtaking it we marched on without intemiis- 
fiion all day, our course due north. At five in 
the evening, we lialtcd at a bng pool of rain 
water; it was deep enough to bathe in, and 
our guides said that it did not quite dry up in 
the hottest weather. Here we collected a heap 
of weedy bushes, and made a sort of fire, at 
wliich we boiled some rice and tea. The latter 
the Toorkmuns drank with much gusto, and 
liehaved quite like children, asking for sugar 
to their tea, and tea to their sugar, till the 
patience of our steward Abdoollah was ex¬ 
hausted ; and they ended by taking each a 
lump of sugar and a mouthful of tea>leavcs to 
elicw at leisure. The Otwlicgs, who live in a 
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great measure uiion tea^ kee^i the leaves In 
their mouths to prevent thirst. The latter 
Tartars actually stew tlieir tea, with bread, 
butter, and salt. At eight wc resumed our 
mareh. and kept on a northerly course over 
a very bare country till four In tlie morumg. 

128 th.—Haltctl one hour, and then marched 
on. Between nine and ten we passed between 
two hills {or rather mounds) about seven miles 
apart, on one of wbicb there appeared to be 
vestiges of buildings, but they were so WTa]jped 
in vapour that we could distiriguislr nothing 
clearly. These mounds are called Roostnm-e 
Zal's** forts. Then our road lay over the re- 
imins of a town, once apparently of good ex¬ 
tent, and, as it seemed, systcmatieslly laid in 
ruin. Not one stone was u|>oq another to murk 
the form of a building, but square well-bunit 
bricks lay in detached low mouuds over a con- 
sideniblc space. We could get no better in- 
fonimlion from our guides about these ruins 
Ibaii that a long time ago they formed a city: 
“just a city,” as a Scotchman would have said. 
About otie tve came to twenty-two EelghT 
Vimoot tents, and got some camel’s the 

acid of which was very refreshing in the heat. 

‘[tuostutit ilic son of 2al — tlie flerctiJas of t’ereiciii 
libtary. t Butlcr-milJi- 
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The tents wore pitched under a broa<l ridge of 
sand hills, about six miles east of the ruins of 
a city called MesUed-e Misroaun. Two tall 
minars and a mosque were distinguishable, 
hanging as if in air above a cloud of vapour, 
like Aladdin's palace. We got no tidings of 
the caravan, and after a few minutes' halt re¬ 
sumed our route. After winding about among 
hillocks of loose send till near five in the 
evening, partly in search of water, we halted to 
give the camels rest. I^uckily we had water 
enough in our musiik* to boil some rice; at 
eight o’clock we marched on, and, after two 
hours and a half, halted again till three in the 
morning. 

S9tli.—From five to six o'clock we stayed at 
a camp of twenh'^four Otaboi Yhiioot tents, 
w’liere they put before us the usual Toorfcmun 
fare, boiled rice mixed with sour milk, a very 
unpalatable mess to those unused to it. Again, 
about noon, we took refuge from the sun in 
one of five tents belonging to the family of a 
man who roved apart from his other kindred, 
because he hod “ much substance "f 

W'e halted one hour and marched on. There 
were other tents at some distance, to which 
Orau 2 Kouli node on Ids unwearied horse to 

* Water-skin. t Gen. niiL 6. 
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seek tidini^ of the enravan ; be returned th¬ 
ou t any, but it ivas agreed that, jts we had got 
over the most dangerous part of the road, we 
need not concern ourselves about convoy. 

Oraviz Kellije’s horse excited our astonisb- 
ineivt: for two days we saw that lie got no 
water, and fed only upon what he could pick 
up ^coarse grass or w eeds) as we w ent along, or 
when we halted; com he did not taste a grain 
of, “ nor should he, please God,” said his master, 
" till he reached home, wdien he should lie doivii 
lieforc a hilt of it.** He explMned this expres¬ 
sion by saying, tliat it was tlieir custom ivhen 
they had no foray hi view, to allow their horses 
entire discretion as to tlieir food, “ \Ve tether 
them,'* he said, ** within reaclt of abundance, 
and they know better than to eat too rnuch.” 
I would rather state the Toorkmuns* omi ac¬ 
counts of some of their customs than mv entire 
belief in them, for some of their stories were only 
just within the bounds of credibility, though it 
cannot be doubted that both they and their 
horses perform astonishing feats; and, as they 
are themselves as lazy at liome as active ivheti 
abroad, what Orauz Kellije said about their 
mode of treating horses may be true. The 
Toorkmuns roll a piece of fat round their 
snaiHes, to keep tlieir horses* mouths moist on 
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n long manJv. Some said that they blod tlieir 
steeds to relieve tliem wlieii they were much 
fatigued ; and others sjjoke of drinking the 
blood in cise of their being short of water \ but, 
os some of the latter, in allusion to their owtJ 
great prowess, hinted that they were "mati- 
eaters," I learned to consider tlm first account 
as hyperbolical. -v 

They train their horses for a long march, and 
when they are going beyond the plain c<Juntiy: 
they shoe them, wliich they do not at other^, > 
times, 'Fheir longest expeditions are under- 
taken in spring and autumn. Witii a hag of 
flour and some oil cakes, a feiv kooroot balls, 
and a water*skin for their own use, and a 
small bag of barley or jawarreo for tlieir liorses, 
they set out on a distant foray. Their pace is 
alternately a yoortmah (or gentle jog trot) 
and a long walk; every hour or two they halt, 
and let their horses graze if there be iverbage 
(themselves perha|js snatching a few momenta’ 
sleep,) and oceasionally they give them a liaod- 
ful of com. Marching on thmi unceasingly to 
tlie point they liavc in view, they get over 
inueh ground in a few days, and their horses’, 
and indeed their own, steady endurance of 
fatigue is wonderful. They huve the excite¬ 
ment ^vhich attends a dangerous service to 
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keep lip their spirits, and, pretty sure of hijoty 
if they can get witliin the reach of Persians, 
they forget; tlieir fatigues in thinking of their 
probable gains. It is a chance if their enemies 
hear any thing of them till they have crosswl 
the border, and then they are more likely to 
get out of the way than to muster to oppose 
them. “ CAacuu ftoar is a Peis^iaifs motto, 
and if an accident befalls his neighbour, he 
savs, “It is his fate,” The Persians have been 

■V 

so long afmid of these Tartars that they will 
liardly make an cfFort to defend themselves. 

OooAfi biiuiffrtur Jungee Atistunti, tro md aer iie 
flareem,*’ is their apology: “ Tliey arc very war¬ 
like, and we've no head." In tlie hist three 
worils the Persian has sliuwn the cause of all 
the evils that atHict bis coimtrjTuen,— they 
have no head. 

If the foraging party be niunerous, they 
make for a village, and if they can get within 
it. they sby those wlio resist, and tUeagetl, mid 
eany off the strong and beautiful into slavery: 
when the walls of a village keep them out, 
they content themselves with “driving” the 
cattle. A smaller party waits near a high road 
for kafilahs, as on the one between Slmhrood 
and Meshed, which is traveUed ycai'ly by fifty 
or sixty thoiuitind pilgrims. 'I'lieir custom Iik.s 
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been, to post a reserve at a little ill stance from 
tSic road, to support the advance |>arly in their 
retreat, and, upon the strength of tlie belief 
that they always do so, they sometimes push 
fonrard their whole force, and capture a stronger 
party than themselves; for the sight of one 
Toorkmun induces a Persian to suppose that 
he lias a thousand others at his beck; and the 
feeling, if it does not frighten him into an in¬ 
capacity to defend himself, certainly operates 
to dissaude liim from attempting the rescue of 
Ids friends* It is generally in the grey of the 
morning that the 'roorkmuns wait for the pil¬ 
grims; when half asleep, after a weary night's 
march, they have dispersed for prayers: then, 
with a hoi ho! they dart upon them, make 
haste to cut down a few of tlic least valuable 
persons, and do not find it very didrcult to 
drive oir the greater part of the rest. A few 
of the kahlahs escape at the first onset, and, hast¬ 
ening to the nearest station with the news of 
their friends' capture, give pcrliaps tiie first in- 
timation that the Toorkmuns are out. “ 'I'hey 
come,” to use a Persian’s own expression, “ like 
tlie whirlwind, and are only known by the 
traces of their devastation.'’ 

Great must be the merriment of these free¬ 
booters when, beyond reach of pursuit, they 
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prcMxect to sJiare the strangi? mass of 3tfoliiun- 
nitidans who get together on pslgriraage; and 
great their satisfaetlon, when, after their pnv- 
fitable laboiira, they return to a life of idle¬ 
ness, They sell or retain their captives, ac¬ 
cording to their worth : they complain that 
they are often deceived in the Persians, get¬ 
ting as they think a hale, strong man, and 
seeing his black beard grow out quite grey 
in the course of a few days,—lint to return 
to our route : 

Qxutting the Eelghi camp, we marehed on 
till five in the evening, Orauz Kelllje found 
a puddle of rain water, and, though it was so 
bad as to disguise the taste of our food, we 
contrived to make a meal. On again from 
nine to eleven; then halted for the fflke of the 
camels, in a large jxitch of high coarse grass. 
In the centre of this was a pool of water, but 
it was so bad, that only with the addition of 
vinegar oould sve dnnk it, c remained 
here till morning, but the night was eltise, and 
swarms of hungry musquitocfi, who probably 
but seldom tasted animal food, determined to 
make the most of us, and we were glad to 
mareh away after a sleepless night. 

30th.—About six we baUed in sight of eight 
tents. One ^f mir camels liad a sore wound 
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Upon its back, aiul we insisted upon Pcct wuUee’s 
getting a fourth, pursuant to tiis engngcnient 
He went for the pvirpose, aird was absent till 
noon, ^vlion he returned witli the master of one 
of tlie tents, bringing with liim a skin of 
chual, 3 great treat, for tbc tbermonieter rose 
to 9T” iii tlie sun, sind not a breath of air 
ivas stirring. 

From this man u^e purchased a iamb for a 
siihlbkomn.* Looking imrd at my European 
complexion, he act'used me of being a llusslan 
spy ; and, when 1 affected anger at the insinua¬ 
tion, lie merely said tliat it would be well for 
* me if I was not, but that 1 bad mueli tbc look 
of one. He confessed, however, tliat be liud 
never met a Russian, nor did be wish to do, ex¬ 
cept for the oppjrtunity of cutting his hca<l off 
and making kalMufbs of it. From him Pecr- 
wullet* had taken » camel, for which he was to 
bring from Khiva a mare, an iron oooking*|H>t, 
and an auftauba (a vessel for holding water, 
in shape somcthuig like tbc one which the 
stork is represented as feeding from, when she 
asked tlie fox to dinner). Tlic niare appears 
a laige item in the exchange, but, as the selec¬ 
tion of her was left to Peerwuliee’s conscience, 
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slie >vou]d probably have been the least ^ ahi- 
able article of the tliwe. 

We matched hence N,N,E, for two hours, 
then coming to the bank of a dry nullah, wc 
kept along it till we found a place of descent 
into the bed. Tliis, after a while, led us into 
deep ravines, and from them we passed into 
vrhat appeared to be the deserted bed of a once 
very large river. We journeyed N.E. up its 
centre for two hours, then a little before sunset 
halted to prepare a meal. 

The Syud and I, porting from the centre, 
walked eacli to a bank, and measured jointly 
about a thousand paces. The soil dilfercd tiojn 
that above, having ^:avel and pebbles, and 
against the right* bank, to which I walked, 
many large stones were collected, and the earth 
neor it was coned up, as if by the strong force 
of water. The banks, which were very high 
and much worn, would run for some distance at 
a breadth about equal to that we measured; 
then they would be broketi into a succession 
of dee|> parallel ravines, each the size of a 
nulhih. 

We wished to believe ourselves in the bed 
of the Oxus, and indeed we calculated that we 

* Fre»uniing thnt the river ran to the Cflfpiiin. 
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Iisid cotno far enough north to meet with the 
supposed ancient course of that river ; but we 
feared lest the very wish lo decide so interest¬ 
ing and long controverted a question miglit 
influence our opinions. That it was the bed 
of a very large river was apparent,* though 
at what period deserted, and from what cause, 
there was little to show. MoraviefT speaks 
of an earthquake which happened five hun¬ 
dred years ago; we were told of a great flood 
about that time: all agree in saying that at 
some such period the face of the country \va& 
materially altered, but the Toorkmutis have no 
books, neither have they very positive notions 
about time or events. 

Uloravicff, more than once on his journey to 
Khiva, met with apparently the continuation 
of this bed; and, whatever obscurity rests 
upon the cause or the period of its secession, 
there seems no great reason to doubt tlmt a 
bnuich of tiie Oxus formerly flowed west to 
the Caspian, One of the strongest reasons for 
supposing tliat it did is found in the writings 
of Mirkhoond, author of the llowKUtusuffa, 
who, in his account of tlie descendants of Ogiiz 
Khan, the great Tartar, says, that they spread 

• TIm? ToorkniunK cull tlic beil die nn.'aiiing of 
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themselves not ooljr over iVInwAm-oon-mihr, 
that is, the country on that side of the river 
Jihooii which hounds Persia on the north i 
but alsf) to tlie south of tJiat river, and along 
the borders of Khorassaun, a province of IrAn. 
Now, to Imiind Persia on tJie north, and to 
have Khotassaun on its sootii, the Jihoon must 
have flowed west. Abulghaai Kliatt also, in 
hU History of the Tartars, speaks of the Anion, 
iis separating Kara^m from Khomssiuin, to the 
northward of the iatter province; and in the 
writings of many old eastern historians Karazm 
is triJateil of as part of Mavriira-oon-nuhr. 

My friend tJie Synd carried his s|iecu]ations 
much fiirtlier: for he not only saw no reason 
tvhy this gresit bed, which could be traced so 
for east, should not he admitted to prove the 
ancient historian’s accounts of the Ox us, but 
he was inclined to think that, if the water of 
one of a river’s tw'o anus was tiinicd off {as it 
is traditional iJiat one stream of thedilioon was) 
by human agency, it might by the same means 
be conducted hack again, so as to afford Mes¬ 
sieurs les Russes” w'atcr commuincatiou be¬ 
tween the Caspian and the capital of Karuzm. 
This ivouId indeed be revolutionising Asia, 

A single Toorkmun iiorseman, who W'aa 
riding south, met us and sat down to share oiir 
voi,. I. F 
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lamb, which was prepared d la Tartare, grilled 
on mmrods over the embers of the stump of a 
tree. The Toorhitums bad much the advan¬ 
tage of us, for they tore the hot tlesb in pieces 
witli tljeir homy fingers, and had nearly made 
an end of the meat before we could venture 
upon it. 1 learned from this a fact, which is 
per Imps not generally understood by civilised 
people — that tiie mouth can bear a much 
greater heat than the fingers. It is on record 
that, at the death of one of the lliinnee Abbas 
caliphs, his upper robes were all found to be 
greased on tlie right sleeve; the reason of 
w'htcb was, that the Commander of the Faith¬ 
ful, being always impatient for hb dinner, could 
not w-ait till it cooled, and so, rather than burn 
his fingers, he used to cover ids hand with 
the loose sleeve of liis abba, and thus feed 
himself. 

The night set in dark and rainy. At eight 
o^cloek we loaded the camels and marched up 
the bed for an hour and a half, when we got 
into a narrow path between rocks. Not a star 
shone out to guide us,’"and, the rain making the 
path slipperj’, the camels moved unwillingly on, 
steadying themselves at every' step. We lost 
our way more than once, hut at last our guide 
found the .spot he was in search of, and from 
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tTi'o dll five in tlie mornitig we halted at a 
spring of delicious water, rising from » plateau 
of fine grjiss. \V"e marched away hence N.E. 
and. getting on the plain after an hour, 

halted near some high tamniisk hushes, with 
which we made a fire to dry our clothes and 
bedding. From this iJoint we vieu-ed the hills 
which we liad left, running in a segment of a 
circle nearly NJC. by S.\^^ and touching either 
horizon. They are named Anjeree, and are 
apparently of volcanic origin, being formed of 
dUferently composed rocky strata, set lery ir- 
regnlurly in various coloured eartiis. On some 
oi l!io narrow fiats between tlie rocks grew 
excellent gross, and here and there a sniall 
tree. 

Close to where we halted was a small water¬ 
course, lately dried, and Orauz Kellije said that 
a rivulet ran in tlie great bed when the snow 
melted and the spring rains fell. Thirty miles 
or so distant on our left was a higher range 
of hills, named Eolkon, nnnniig E.Jf.E, bt' 
from horizon to horizon. IVe learned 
that there are several springs, and much ver¬ 
dure in them, ami that many Toorkmuns pitch 
their tents there in summer. Of their lunght 
or distance we could not form a correct notion, 
for they were enveloped in mirage, which in 
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this desert distorts the tipiiearsince of every 
distant tiling. Tins ‘‘ Fata ^lortrana" was ever 
round us; now sliovviiig the appearance of a 
lake of water, with whatever ivas near, dis¬ 
tinctly reflected in it; and in another view, 
not only heightening distant objects, but Bcem- 
ing to separate and raise tliem from the earth. 
I shall not forget seeing a man in the distance 
leading two camels; the figures were length- 
enetl out to spectral height, and anybody might 
liave been excused for fancying them Iwings of 
another world, 

AU over tlie East the people say that these 
illusions are caused by the refraction of the 
sun's nij*s upon a salt soil. There is salt 
enough In the soil of this desert to justify the 
supposition, if the phenomenon can he tluis 
accounted for. The most magical appearance 
of the kind is that wdiich is seen on the sea of 
Reggio, but that appears only to be forme<l 
when the sun has a certain altitude: while in 
the desert the time of day, or the position of 
the sun, was immaterial. I'hc appearance ^vas 
strongest when the air wiis still; in cloudy or 
ivitidy weatlier there vrere only patches of thick 
vapour here and there. 

We were en roiffr again at half past ten, and 
journeyed all day over a barren white jdaiii, on 
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which there was not a bliiile of herbage—not u 
weed. Ill parts it was strongly imjiregnatcd 
with salt, and portions of soil on which the 
ininera) lay in a thin crust, when refracted in 
tile extreme distance, hntl the appearance of 
wliite buildings. The litirtl earth jniunded 
under the horses' feet, but some tracks of deep 
camel foot-marks, that crossed the plain, showed 
that earlier in the season it had been watereil. 
These, and the bones of a ciuiiel which lay 
bleaching in the aim, were the only signs we 
bad of any other living thing ha\Tng passed 
over so waste a place. Before us was ap¬ 
parently a forest, but, when we neart?d it at 
evening, we found only large bushes growing 
in deep sand, with here and there a small tree; 
so much did the mirage deceive us, accustomed 
as we had become to its illusions, A cuckoo 
was singing on Die decayed branch of a small 
tree j we saw some beautifully coloured paro¬ 
quets {the body green, head and ivings of a 
rich brown colour), and aHight of birds like 
the Indian iniiias; and, desolate as the scone 
ivaa, there was a beauty about it in the stillness 
of broad twilight. Occasioimlly, during our 
journey from Goorgaun, we had started a Inire 
from her form ; many antelopes bounded across 
the plain; and the desert rat (an animal ratlier 
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slighter tlmi a commcm rat, with a tuft on the 
tip of its tail, and which springs with four 
feet, like a kangaroo,) was ever^*where corok 
moil * TheToorkmutisare m ore particular than 
the Arabs, who, llurekhardt says, eat this little 
animal as a dainty: “ but ” observed my coin- 
patiion, who has travelled in Arabia, ** no rep¬ 
tile conies amiss to an Arab, from a snake to a 
lizard:—anti why should it?—Europeans eat 
frogs! '* 

We got off the phiin after sunset, anti travelled 
for an hour, by a heavy sandy road Ix^tween 
weedy jungle, to a large pond of water called 
Cheen Mobummud, where we rested ali night. 
This is a great halting place for caravans, ami, 
moreover, much esteemed by the Ttjorkmuns, 
as the reputed burinl-place of Si. Mohummud 
Chooiiee, a Soonnee, who succeeded^in gaining 
such induenee over these superstitiotis Tartars, 
that he thought he could iniike successful war 
upon the Persians, but who fell a martyr to his 
ambition, or, os thcToorkmuns have it, his holy 
zeal. “ Thyud Aga” said Peerwultee, '* recite 
a flteheh, this is sacred ground,” 

It wds now decided that we were ahead of 
the citTBvaii, because it must come by this road, 
end there were no late footmarks. Habit en¬ 
ables these sons of the desert to determine with 
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great exactness, by the traces of a caravan, the 
time that lias elapsed since it was at any place; 
and with regard to route, old Peenvullee, who 
certainly was not among the most sagacious of 
his tribe, led us day and night in as true a direc* 
tion as if lie had laid his points down by a 
compass. ^ 
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‘ CHAPTER Vr, 

PcerwuJIee.—Kew ArriTJils,—ApprchcndiM] —-Dc- 

cuioa of the Syud.—Departure of KelUje.—-Suspidmu 
Conduct of our Gtiidcti-^Toorhkh PoLtieness.—Capticioun 
Treatment. — SupcrstltJoii. — Oath of FritnidshJjiw — A 
hoary Hypocrite—Arrive at on Ouheii—lleccption.— 

Refuse to proceed, with «ir Guides_A Conference^ 

htolcti SwonL—A Warning—A Bcnedictictn._Burying- 

Ground,—Holy TompIc-'^TiiorkiDtui OS,T^lgt*.~^^cetted• 
e-Miarciiuii.—Perjian Ajttiijnitlis.—An Antelope Chaise. 
—A murdortnifi I’^oposaL^Despondcncy of Abdodlah..— 
Suspicious Conduct.—A comfortlcM Night—Inspection 

of Baggugc. ~ Extortioti. — Left witliout Resources,_ 

Affected Courtesy of onr Guides—Wnndering in the 
Desert—Pecrwullee's Insolence. — Abused in Return. 
—Thu Cazoe'tf Oub^Ji. 

May Snd.— PeenvuUee arose much it;., 
f^hed by an unbroken night's rest. Our 
kindness to him affords a striking contrast 
with hts subsequent rascality. Our servant 
Abdoollah liad freijupnily given liim up 
his seat on tlie camel, and taken the lead¬ 
ing-string; our stores were always opn to 
him (and he was never tired of asking for 
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Mig;ir or raisitis)t uiid this night in partk-uLir, 
thinking Ijim ill from fatigue, we had made tea 
for him. lent liim covering, and. in short, put 
him to bed as one would u sick child. 

Early in tiic mornitig Orauz Kellije had 
baked bread in embers, after the Toorkmuii 
fasliion.* and ^ve were preparing to resume our 
route, wlien four ho'Eseiiieii came upon us at u 
gallop: a sand-bank, under wliicb we lay, con¬ 
cealed the rofid from us, aud wo had only just 
time to run to our arms. Seeing that they had 
no hostile intention, we at first supposed them 
to be an advance piirty from tlie caravan, but, 
when they came forward and saluted rcerwullee, 
ive recognisefi two of them; one, JMolmmmud 
Koiili, brother to our Goorgaun host, and the 
second, llabek, the worthy mentioned in the 
articles of agreement as brother to our guide. 
These took PeerwuUee ;iside and conversed 
with him, while the otlier two led their foam' 
iiig horses to the jMjnd, and, when they had 
watered them, gallojied them about at speed 
(their usual practice when the animals are 

heated). The behaviour of the new comers 

* 

■ The TcM)rkintni!i bum siidc-^ ct ^-eeiia to ashvs^ and 
cover tip & cnlcc of uiili^avc.-iiod dough la thetn^ tumln|f it 
evriTj' notf and ihm ta iircvenl iljt burning: bread liiui pre* 
pnred ij extol leiitp 
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was any tiling but frioiidly; tliey took no 
direct notice of us, but spoke to Peenvullee 
witbtuueb cBTuestness, in a low tone, turning 
their eyes upon us every now and then in a 
manner that plainly showed, we were the sub¬ 
ject of their oonversadon, and it iiiay be im¬ 
agined that wc did not feel very comfortable 
the while. 

The conference ended, I plied Bahek with 
salaam alekoonis; but without looking up, he 
busied himself in wetting earth and drawing a 
string tlirough it, to make a channel for to¬ 
bacco smoke,* and the only word that I could 
distinguish among the few that lie muttered 
was— Jehannum.^ He was an ill-looking old 
fellow, for Icpro^ had w hitened parts of hU 
face, and left the others of their original 
sivarthy colour. MoLumimud Kotili was a 
large, bull-necked man, with a good-humoured 
face, and he bud the civility to ask after + the 

■.This t« Uie Tuorktnun tniv«Uing.{ii|H«. They wet the 
ground to the ccaMstenqf of day, aud cut a amal) trench, in 
wliidi Uicy lay a thett brathig down earUi upon this, 

they draw it geaily out, and a channel is IcA, m one end of 
wliidi they put n pin A of Lebaccso. and to tlic ullittr their 
nwuths, nnd inhRic, whni my friends deacrtbed oa—«a 
draught cod os the breath of Paradise." ^ h_^ 

{ Daniau^Ii-e-ihoemnh chuuek ehI ? may be littrully 
x%re juur briuiii 
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state of our brains. “ By the extremity of 
your favour, was tlie Sylid’s answer, 

tlioiigl) how far be was justified in saying so 
is doubtful. “The other two were just Toork- 
muns; raggddJittle fellows, witJi small elliptic 
eyes, and very little either of nose or betird- 
'fhcy were all armed with swords: three of the 
party had guns of all calibres and fasbioiis, and 
liiibek carried a light sjjear. Moliummud 
Kouli was the leading man of the piuiy: he 
hud been in the service of the Koord chief, 
and had learned Persian, in which language 
he mostly addressed us. 

To the Sj'lid’s question, why they had ho¬ 
noured us by coming, they answered, purely 
to serve us: that one Sooltaun Jlohummud 
KInui, of the Jaffer Bi tribe, had set out W'lth 
a party to ninrdcr and rob us, on the report 
that our camels were laden with gold ducats; 
that they had ridden day and night to the 
defence of their guests, and that we must turn 
aside with them to a place of safety. Then, 
leaving us to make up our minds upon w'ords 
which their countenances belied, they sat them¬ 
selves down to the contents of our table-cloth, 
wliieli Abdooltah unrolled before them, ivith a 
forced alacrity' that ivoiild have excited mirth 
in a moment of less alarm. 
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Wc ,v*rc all naia^iy 

sunirisf, and for soini. time uerc by no im«ns 
certain that the new comers would not pro- 
cccd to du-m hostility, very sour were the 
Ws that they turned upon ; however, my 
fneud. the Syud, war no, long i„ 
iii« presence of iiniid, and in decldim/ ^vhat 
^urse to follow, uj^n reasons which lie partly 
and subsequeJUly, fully axplajnt^ to me. 
riiere could be no doubt, he said, th.-it these 
men either suspected otir character, or were 
^eacherously disposed towards us; that in the 
first ^c tliere might be truth in tlicir stun' 
y«t they might still be inclined to protect us.' 
as tlicir received guests; and tliat, if they were 
treacherously iiriiided, wo should be as wdl situ- 
ated 111 tbeir hands as wiien left to the tender 
merciw ot the said pursuing or any otiicr party 
«ncc. rf w want our own uuy. i„ „pp«,it|„„' 
to o„r hosts' advice, they would eonsider them' 
seK-wubudved from all clalow upon their pro. 
teetion; that pcriups indeed they wished for 
sue . an euense to east ns off and then sc some 
of their all'M upon us. Although we were a 
in,i 11 or these, reasoned iny friend, they 
doubtless knew whore „|,t.i„ „„ > 

them nnmben,, ami, even supposing that we 
could dispose ol them, wc had advanaal so far 
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into the desert, that wo could not hope to make 
good oiir escape from it, since the first person 
wiio met os in our wanderings would consider 
us in the light of a godsend, and use means 
to secure tis. Our best plan therefore, lie con¬ 
cluded, ivQs, to be guided by <nir captors, and 
keep on terms witlv tliem as long as possible; 
to lx? strictly on our guard, j'^ct endeavour ti> 
conceal our distrust, and find out their real iii- 
tcntioiis. Upon this dctcnnination, we told 
jVlohummud Kouli and liis party that, being 
their guests, wc would of course go wdicre ihey 
chose to take us; and accordingly, when they 
had broken tlielr fast upon what remained of 
our bread, we mounted our camel, and allowed 
them to conduct us back the road we iiad 
conic. 

Peerwuilee, I should have observed, kept 
out of the way, on pretence of watering Ins 
camels: when at last the Syud got an oppor¬ 
tunity of conferring ivith him, he said, with a 
downcast look and shuffliiig manner, that there 
was great danger on the road; that, if wc in¬ 
sisted u]x)n risking It, he w ould lead us on; but 
that tt*e had better be advised by our friends, 
who were good men and meant us tvcll. It 
was evident that he had been talked over, tuid 
that we could place no depetideuce upon him. 
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Oniuz Ke)Ujf> several times earnestly request* 
e(l leave to depart, The Syud told liim that it 
depended upon himself to desert us, but that we 
would not virtually release him from his pledg¬ 
ed word to accompany us to KJiira; and, on 
the other liand, promised him a good reward 
if he abided by liis engagement. He replied 
that, having promised to travel with us to Ins 
home, he would not go unless w*e acquitted 
him; but that, os he could not interfere with our 
hosts' arrangements, lie could not much serve 
u6“while they threatenetl to take his life If 
be remained. We could then no longer refuse 
to release the lad, and therefore gave him some 
money for his past labours, and declared him 
free from his promise. Oranz Kellijc, as be 
said, would have been little able to sen^e us 
while our captors were averse to Ills remain¬ 
ing ; but w'ehad become good friends upon the 
road, and I believe wc all experienced an in, 
creased feeling of helplessness when he said 
his Allah Yariu, and rode ofll 

Tile anxiety of the whole party to get rid 
of this young man bodeil us no good; but we 
felt a security in the po,ssession of our arms, of 
which they ha<l not attempted to deprive us- 
Wheii upon tlie plain again, we struck off west, 
skirting the jungle, and marched for an hour, 
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UTitil we saw a few camels grazing upon weedy 
bushes, ten lied by a half-naked Toorktnun, wttli 
whom our party Iield some conversation. We 
asked if it was in this person’s oubeli that we 
were to take refuge: they answered no, and 
led us on again still west. Towards evening, 
they halted and asked for foo<l: of course our 
stores were produced for our hosts; indeed we 
were gltul to see their thoughts turn upon eHt-> 
ing, for we were not without fear that they 
had led us off the track, in order to despatch 
us quietly, ^^^ater they had forgotten to bring, 
bul^ the deficiency was made up by clarified 
butter, of whicli we carried a large pot. and 
they dressed some rice and raisins after a man* 
ner probably unheard of in cookery, inaking 
Abcloolliih bestir himself to wait upon them ; a 
foretaste, a.s he ruefully obscn*ed, of the setwi- 
tilde which we might expect for the reiualnuig 
years of our life. 

The long Line of the caravan we thought to 
liflve travelled with was just in sight at sunset, 
fur oif across tlie plain ; they bad doubtless 
passed it and led us west to avoid it. The 
Syud then addressing our hosts, as they were 
pleased to call themselves, said, that it was itn* 
possible to doubt the goodness of tlieir motive, 
but that we did not exactly comprehend their 
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intentions regarding us;—that we wished to 
go to Khiva, not to retnice our route, Tliev 
auswcrtxl vaguely, tliat I was said to be a Rus¬ 
sian spy, in Abbas Meerza’s service, travel]ing 
with books, iiistrnments, and much raonov, 
on ni 3 ' toaster’s senlce; and that they must 
satisfy themselves liow far the report was true. 

e told them to examine our baggage, and 
convince themselves that we had no weulth, 
and then escort us to the caravan, where there 
was force enough to resist the party said to 
he out against tis; or two of their nuiiiSjer 
might come on with ns to Khiva, where Rus¬ 
sians would certify that 1 was not of their 
conntrj;, and Indians, that I came from Ilin- 
doostan. No!—^wc must absolutely go with 
them to Babek’s “oubch!”—Our friends re- 
cj^uired an assuntnee of our safetyJinbefc had 
killed a horse, worth one hundred tomaiins, in 
his hurry to serve us our baggage w'ould be 
examined in due season, and Bnally they would 
tliemselves escort ns to Alice Kouli Khan at 
Kiiiva. It now istruek us that they were 
agents of a higher party ; for books and iitstru- 
ments, we felt sure, were not their own thought, 
and we had no sort of wish to be introduced 
to Alice Kouli Khan. The dialogue ended 
ivilh tlicir telling us „(,t to fear, and though 
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we could jiot exactly do as ttiev' bade us, wo 
felt tbut We had no voice in the matter, and so 
resolved to await the upshot plitlosophicaliyi 
Our next inarch was to the spring of ctcar 
water in the Aujeree hills, where we halted for 
tw'o lioui's; and, again marching on till noon, 
our Conductors found another simdl spring to 
the right of the road, where tliey halted and 
cooked food. Here I was astonished at an in¬ 
stance of Ihibek’s politeness; he actually took 
hisjubha oft‘ and spread it over a bush, invit¬ 
ing me to repose under the shade of it This 
was comforting, for it looked as if we 
were not going to be killed; but as a set<ift’ 
to the civility, one of the others found means 
to introduce bts hand into the pocket of my 
dress, and extract a stnali jxicket compass^ be¬ 
fore I was even aware of ins vicinity. This fa¬ 
miliarity %vas resisted, and, on tiie Syud’s re- 
inonstmting, lie apologized, saying, that lie was 
a Toorkmun, and timt their customs were freer 
than other people 5:~a trutJi that we could 
not but feel tlie force of. On the inarch, our 
friends usually preoedeil us, and, when they had 
ridden some distance ahead, they would picket 
their horses, and stretch themselves to sleej). 
Though very scantily clothed, they were all 
oxceUenlly mounted: Bdbek's horse ia chesnut, 
VOL. 1, i; 
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that he said he liad hired at the death of his 
own,) was a perfect model, idtogctlicr we 
should have made a very pretty pieture. 

Wo deviated a little from our former covirse 
through the bed; ascending the left bank sooner, 
and beeping along it, we passed over an old 
burying-ground. The Syud thought that it 
was JJobiinitnudan, but the head-stones of tlie 
graves had fallen, and he did not think it pru¬ 
dent to stay the camel and descend, as we 
wished to appear as incurious as passible. 

This evening they took money from os, and 
went to purchase a lamb; but they kept us 
out of sight of the ouhelu When they retum- 
ed, they brought with them another brother of 
our Goorgaun host's, a young man, who bad 
been obliged to remain behind, in consequence 
of Ilia horse falling lame i he would now how¬ 
ever accompany us, they said, and we might 
therefore pay tlie fourth man of their party 
two tomautis for the trouble he liad ineurred, 
and dismiss him. Seeing that we 'ivere nearly 
retracing our steps, we proposed going to As- 
trabad, as our }>rovision was exhausted. We 
might fare as Toorkmuns did, they said; and 
then, in atonement for this lapsus of their real 
feeling, they put on an affectionate manner, 
^Ve were on strange terms with them, for 
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^vllile treating us eo capriciously, tliey were iit 
some measure afraid of the Syud. He liad in 
this short time act|uued an influence over tliese 
superstitions men, tliough unfortunately it only 
worked when not opposed to their immediate 
interests: they thought him a Soonnee, and a 
great devotee, and always after the first day 
addressed him by the respectful title of Syud 
Aga, or as they lispingly pronounced it, Thyud 
Aga,—my lord Syud. Though they never 
tliouglit of saying tlieir prayers, they seemed 
much edified wlien he went tlirough the forms; 
and, being from ignorance very superstitious, 
tJiey were affected by some obscure words tliat 
he here and there threw out. He impressed 
tlietn with tlie idea tliat he was a conjuror, and 
I a hakeem; Peerwullee, on wiiose face we 
now rend every species of villany, had the im¬ 
pudence to recjuest the Syud not to conjure 
down eWl upon liim and his family, for that he 
was OUT frieiid ; and Bikhek, coming to me, 
hared his arm, and, witli a piteous look, begged 
me to cun? Ins leprosy, which had come upon 
him some years before, in consequence of his 
grief at liaving been taken prisoner by the 
G<')klans, I promised to cure him at Astrabad, 
but he was too old a rat to be caught so easily. 

Tliey were anTdons to know what could in- 
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diicc such an intiToacy between a descendant 
of tlie Prophet's and an unbelieva*, and whether 
we were on those terms that he would not 
separate Idmself from me. He replied^ on no 
account, for that ] was one of the good sort 
of Kaudrs, who read books, and dkl not pray 
to images, and tliat he bad taken roe for a 
brotlier. The last expression relates to a ifo- 
liuminiiclan custom {clxiefly however observed 
by the Sheah sect), by which a man, entertain¬ 
ing an excessive friendship for another, makes 
a solemn vow of it. On the 18th* day of the 

• Thi* liny h called Raas-e-GMAtfr-r KAooni^thc day 
of die reflcrvoif of Klioom, When INToliuinnmtl was oa his 
rctHiii. from Mecca, he halted at Ktidom (a stage where 
there afas a reservoir of water), and making a rqstmni of 
camel kajuvtdis, took up Alice upon it, and declared hlin 
worthy to be his successor in die fallowing words: 

** L'niu mmnee bimimziluie IJiinion min Maosd," 

“ Thao nrt to me in the same stead m Aaron waj ia Motes.'* 

Tliis hnddea affords aa insuincc of the ntminer ia which 
the SlieoJi and Sooiiiiee divine* catty an their rcligioua con¬ 
troversies with eadi allier. Tlie Slwahs quote the words, 
and argue that, be^tmd a doubt, they constitute Alice the 
Wused kusoo Oollal., or the bcir by wHI to the Prophet of 
God. The Soonoees, i» retort, say, ft « ftutn the 

Kerdn that Anron died forty years before Moses; hew then 
caiJd lie Iw Mos«s^ heir ? 
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tw'olftli month (ZehedjOj) two such friends 
meet in a mosque, and after the redtal of an 
Arabic formtila, bind tliemselves to bo to eacFt 
otlier as brotliers in this world and in the 
next.” Such a vow, the Persians say, should be 
very binding ; for they hold, with Jeremy Tay¬ 
lor, that fraternity is but a cognation of bodies, 
but friendship, a union of souls; it is not lioW- 
ev'er rare to see such cronies become bitter ene¬ 
mies, inasmuch as the poorest of the pair b 
often inclined to pay too little regard to the 
distinctions of meum and 

4th.—This tnoniiiig early, a white-bearded old 
iiiau, mounted on a pony, overtook us. Him 
the Syud addressed, apjiealing to the wisdom 
that belonged to his years, wUetber it was fair 
treatment to guests to lead tlictn about against 
tbeir will. The old man was flattered by an aiy- 
peal to what, perhaps, few bad given him credit 
for, and spoke a few words ofremonstranee to our 
conductors, who, deeming it advisable to quiet 
bis sympathy, discovered that oiir camels were 
overloaded, and proposed to liirc his |>ony at a 
good rate. A few' trifling tilings were aecortl- 
Ltigly put behind ULs saddle, and in a short time 
the old villain w'as the most forw'ard of the 
party. This old ])orson never failed to halt 
five times a day for the purpose of saying liis 
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prayers, and evidently looked upon luniself as a 
religious, good man. This morning, svlien Ab- 
dcx>IIu)i put Common bread before them, tliey 
refused it, and desired liim to produce sweet 
biscuit and raisins. This, from fellows who 
had lived upon rice and sour milk all their 
lives, was rather tie tropt and showed us in 
what situation we really stood. They seemed 
to be only restrained by some uncertainty from 
treating us with indignity, and wo judged from 
their conduct that they were awaiting intelli¬ 
gence front Astrobiid. 

On remounting, they took our mushk* and 
rode away with it in a different direction, say¬ 
ing tliat they would join us at eveii-fall with 
water. We kept on till past sunset without 
seeing them ; it then began to rain, and, as 
there was an oubeti in our course, which Peer- 
wullce wished to steer nude of, we exerted our 
temporary' superiority, and threatened to shoot 
him if he deviated from the route. Hardly 
knowing whether we wore in earnest or not, he 
led sulkily in the direction of the tents, which 
he still would have passed ; but Abdoolbh, 
jumping down from his ramcl, seized the lead¬ 
ing-string and took us up to them. The whole 
oubeh had turned out on our approach, and the 
men, coming forward in a body, reprouclicd 

• Wat^r-skiii* 
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Peerwullee for wishing to a^voicl their camp, 
looking upon the act as a slight to their hospi¬ 
tality, reecwiillee excused himself by saying 
that we were anxious to join our friends, who 
were awmtiiig us j but we gladly accepted the 
oifhr of shelter from the min. and all liands 
were shortly employed in removing our bag¬ 
gage to the nearest tent. 

We recogniaeti the camp as the one at which 
w'e had breakfasted early on the S9tii. Tliey 
boiled sweet rice-milk, and baked bread, and set 
it before us; tliree brothers of our host (Ista- 
kour), and one or two others remaining to par¬ 
take. The Syud’s sword (a very good Kbo- 
rassaun blade) was missing; the master wearied 
us w'ith protestiiig that it had not been brouglit 
over the threshold of bis tent, and the Syud at 
last begged him not to afflict iiimself, since it 
liad been doubtless taken by some one curious 
in sword-blades, who would shortly return it, 
Peerwullee liastcncd to prevent our answering 
tlieir enquiries os to the reason of our return, 
by saying that Orauss Kouli liad sent for us 
back, tliere being danger on our road. The 
repast ended, the Syud took upon himself to 
say a long Arabic grace, at the conclusion of 
wliich all passed, their hands down their beards, 
and said, Allah HoAcber!* “AV^e’U remain 
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as your guests,** said my companion. ** yon *re 
C<h 1 s guests,** was the reply, “ and weleonie as 
long as you choose to remain.”—** We may 
need your shelter; you 11 not put us forth?** 
All exdiiimeti at tJic very ideawe felt saved, 
and stretched ovirselvcs securely to sleep. We 
shared the tent with Istakour, hh wife, two 
children, and an old slave woman. Heavy rain 
fell all night: once I awoke at the sound of it 
heating on the tent above us, and felt addi. 
tionally grateful for shelter from an inclement 
night, that |KissibIy would have decided our fate. 

It had been .some time day when Peenvutlee 
awoke us to propose a start. The Syud posi¬ 
tively declared tliat iie would not budge a step 
until be sliould hear from bis friends ; tliat we 
were now guests of Istakour’s, and tliat lie and 
bis party might go wlicre they pleased ; since, 
tired of being led about tlio desert, w-ithout 
knowing the wliy or tlie vvberefore, we released 
them from tliejr hostsliip. 1 shall never forget 
the tone, or the self-satisded air with which my 
friend delivered himself of tlii.s speech; it sent 
Peerwullcc off in a hurry to coniriiuiiicato the 
turn «f aJFmrs to his tmrty, and we enjoyed a 
delicious breakfiist of ]»ot breiid uiid fresh milk 
congratulating ourselves upon our great dextel 
nty in having, as wc thought, turned tables 
ujKni our captors, h, about an liour they came 
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in, bringing witti them unother very ill-looking 
fellow, wlio sat down und stared at us. Ke 
took up my sword; *'Is it a good blade?” 
I asketl him, as lie looked alternately at it and 
me. “It would be better if it were mine,” 
was his laconic answer. The rest seated them¬ 
selves sulkily to the food that was set before 
then], not deigning a reply to the Sy lid’s salu¬ 
tation. It was known in eamp that u'e irere 
averse to proceeding with them, and os soon as 
they came our tent was erowtled. I counted 
thirty-one beads. By degrees their sulkiness 
W'ore off, and they talked eaniestly with our 
host’s brother; our servant (who nlone well 
underst<]od the language) translating their con¬ 
versation, from time to time, in a low tone to us. 

They wished to take us away, “ There must 
he no force used,’’ said one brother, “it would 
bring discredit upon our oiibch; if you eair 
persuade them, well.” Istakour was then called 
out to private conference. On liis return, the 
Syiid addressed him to the following effect:— 
** You said lost night that we were welcome to 
remain in your tent; do w'e now intrude?” 
“ No ; you are welcoine.” “ Then we Ve your 
guests, and will remain here till we hear from 
our friends at Astmbad * — these men have 
broken their fiiith, and we will not go with 
them; we are your guests,” Istakour seemed 
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at a loss bow to answer, and spoke a few worda 
in a low tone. Our servant, irho was all atten¬ 
tion, cauglit tlieir meaning, and exclauned, “He 
says wo aro tiie guests of those who brought us, 
and that he cannot interfere.*' We were not 
prepared for tliis, but, having heard so mueb 
about Toorkmiin hospitality, 1 thought tiiat an 
appeal to it might be effective, and accordingly 
addressed a speech to the company, wlucli the 
Syud rendered in Turkish, saying, tiiat we 
had come among them trusting to their pro¬ 
verbial good faith; that, having been falsely 
dealt with by those wlio had received us as 
guests, we threw ourselves upon their protec¬ 
tion ; and that, if tliey refused us shelter, there 
was an end to their name for hospitality, Stc. 
'Whether my speech lost in tlic translation, or 
wliat, tliey but laughed at it, and our only lio]>e 
then lay with the brother of our host, who had 
spoken for us. “ Don't you see,'* said llabck 
earnestly to him, ** tiiat these are not every-day 
food ?” and he whispered {probably the report 
of our wealth). "’Well' you may take, may 
kill ttiein, if you please, but no good will come 
of it; 1 wash my tiand.'i of tJie matter." ^Ind 
thus our ease was disposed of by the man of 
best feeling among them. 

Tlie stolen sword now becumc tiie subject of 
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altercation, for oiir dptors, utiivilUnj^ to let so 
estecraeU an article slip from their fingers, londly 
msisted upon its boiug produced. “ Ai! men/’ 
was jVlohimimud Kouli’s address to lus bre- 
tliren, " shall it be said that the sword of a 
guest was stolen from hitn wliile in your camp?” 
Istakour said that the whole oubeh should be 
put upon their oaths, Mohutmnud Kouli came 
to the Syud for a Koran. He had not one. 
“That book in your bundle?"—‘“Is not a 
Koran."—“ It will do as welland, first raising 
it to his forehead, ttien kissing it, he duried it 
off' and swore the whole camp without success. 
He then came to the Syud for a tomaun, by 
means of which he said he might ]>erhaps learn 
where the sword was; but, strange to say, 
among such rogues, gold did no more than the 
oath, I>iiring this, one of the i>arty canjc in 
and pressed us to go, declaring that, if w e at¬ 
tempted to stay and bring reproach upon them, 
they would take our lives. The Syud coolly 
answered, tliat if they were in killing niuod 
they might kill him where he sat, and then, 
]>erhaps, some good Mooselmaun would give him 
decent burial* that, if they wished to sell us, 
they might make us over to the master of the 
tent, for whom w'c would find ransom. A very 
old woman, who had frequently come into tlic 
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tent (as it l»ad a]>[)eored inorely to look at us,) 
took tlie opiportujuty of our being alone for a 
moment to pass dose by us, and, holding up 
her hand with a warning gesture, she said 
earnestly several times, " Getmeli! getmeli 
—Don’t go. Hefore we had time to remark to 
each other upon these ivorda, the tent was 
again filled. The Syud, addressing the master, 
said, “ Vou ptit us forth then ? where are your 
words of laat night?” "You are welcome to 
remain if you can urraisge it with them,” 

Will you allow force to be used against us in 
your tent ?” " They do not wisli to use force, 

blit you are their guests, not mine; a Toork- 
mmi cannot depriv’c another of his guests.” 
The making guests of us per force, enabled 
them to put their own interpretation upon the 
litw; and, tliougU they would hardly have allow¬ 
ed hands to be laid on ns, we sayr little use in 
remaining where so little sympathy was fdl for 
us, so told Moluimmud Kouli he might load 
tlic camels. 

Meanwhile our servant liad spoken apart with 
Istakour, who swore that for ten tomauns he 
would take a letter to our friends, setting out 
at nightfall. It seemetl of little tonsequente 
wiio got our money, and there was a chance of 
htakour’s keeping his word in this instance, as 
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u'e proinLsecl liim further reward if he did; so 
tile Syud hastily wrote a few words to our 
Astrabad friends, explaining our situation, and 
begging them to stir in our behalf Istakour 
had but just gone out with the money and 
letter when Mohuimiiud Kouil entered, and 
w'ortied us, on jieril of our lives, not to attempt 
to send a letter by other hands than tlieirs. Tt 
struck us that Istahoiir had betrajed us, but 
notiling more was said. The old woman stood 
in the doorway of the tent os we went out, and 
twice gave me lier benediction, I tiever felt 
kindness so mucli, and hope the blessing may 
return a hundred-fold upon her own head. 
Abdoodali said tliat siie was an enfranchised 
slave; [lerhaps she had not quite forgotten tier 
home. 

None of the men vouchsafed an Allah Varin; 
they remained at a distance from tiie camels, 
sulky at having been made to swear that they 
were not thieves. When clear of the encamp¬ 
ment, Mobummud Kouli rode up, and afiecting 
to be deeply hurt at our distrusting them, bade 
us fear nothing. The Syad answered, with 
much discretion, that to threaten men's lives, 
and then bid them not fear, was acting very 
inconsistently, but that we did not fear; first, 
because our lives could only be taken by the 
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will of Him that gave them; secondly, that we 
both could and would defend them; and that 
for every injury done us our friends would tC' 
turn tGn->foid upon Oraim Koulfs family. This 
was the only language we could liold after what 
had passed, and, tlioiigh they put on a very 
affectionate demeanour, it sat but awkwardly 
upon them. In the evening, they came for 
money to purchase a lamb, saying, "Though 
ive’re your hosts, we must mist to you for 
food till we get home, for tve rode in haste to 
serve jmu with only our swords; these are at 
your service, and we ate your Gholams.”* 
" Tlicn escort us to Astrahad." " You must 
go to Bilbek’s oubeh.” The last named worthy 
went off, as he said, in setirch of this oubeh, and 
we sa>v no more of him that day. 

Early in tlie morning of the 6th, we came to 
an extensive burying-ground. where there were 
several large stuccoed Goonibussf in tolerable 
repair. Hound one of these, which was built 
ii|>oii a hillock, tlie old man letl us to Ziarut.J 

* SluTce, ■j' Dcnttd znnuiHileumB. 

i Tlw ccrvitranT of walkmjj tound n saitctincd pbeei, 
which i» ifoppoicd to holance WAny sins. My frie«d fcared 
tbot they were eampoiiodiDg for ilmt of killing and liad 
wjaiti tliilhcr to niAe the dead "Aii/h/” as the Wnhabee 
pirates thought they did, hy exclaiming ■* AMi !Io Acber!" 
n'licH tliey cut tlieir victim/ tJircKUs. 
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and, not to be out of fasliion, we also tomped 
three times round it. Outside, near tlie door, 
was fixed in the wall a small black slab, about 
tlic ske of a pane of glass. This, the tdd 
Toorkimiii said, was one of three which fell 
from heaven: that Huzzarut Ibrahim, on re¬ 
ceiving command to build JVIeccn, had com¬ 
menced it here, but that, siibawjuently ordered 
to found the city in ^Vrabia, he had left this 
stone to console the |jcopIe of Toorkmania, 
The second stone he said was at " Jieslied-e* 
Mokuddus” (Meshed the Holy) in Khoras- 
saun; and the tlijrd all the world knew to be 
in the Caaba at Mecca, The interior of this 
temple was a well-sized apartment. Tliere was 
a stone in a niche, on ^vbicb were cut sentences 
in large " Kufi” character; the Sytid deciphered 
tlie first word, '‘Sismillab,’* and guessed the 
verse to be the opening one of the Koran. 
From the centre of the roof hung an iron 
lamp, and in one comer was an old chest, con- 
taiiiii^g a few leaves of the Koran and slips of 
manuscript, and also many coloured rags, left 
there by votaries. These last are evidences of 
a custom which prevails all over the East, and 
which, though degenerated into a superstition, 
may perhajw be traced hack to tlie early vows 
of the Hebrews. A man who bos set his heart 
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ou anything, (iimong the Toorkmiins geneniUy 
an increase of camels or mares,) a woman who 
has a sick iiifant,^ or w^ho is childless, goes to a 
spot reputed holy, and ties a piece of stxiiig or 
leaves a rag there. If the wishes of the votaries 
come to pass, they repair with joy to the spot, 
and remove their mnrk^ making a feast accord¬ 
ing tt> the extent of their means, or setting aside 
ft trifle to be given in charity. If nothing re¬ 
sults from the vow, (and, to judge from the 
number of which ore to he seen ui such 
places, such is genendly the case,) the tatters 
arc suffered to remain, to the shame of the 
saint at whose shrine they were offered. The 
Sheahs liave a custom of \vrtting small notes, 
describing their needs and wishes, which they 
address to their twelfth Imaum, vrbo is in 
existence, though invisible, roving the earth 
like the W'ondering Jew, and who is to boooine 
apparent when Mohummudtsm declines, and 
the world becomes very kicked. Tlie notes 
are either deposited at the shrine of a Imly 
man, or thrown Into wati?r (running water is the 
best), and tiie Imauni comes to a know¬ 

ledge of their contents. 

ileshed-e-Misrcann was plainly visible about 
five miles to the west; and, on B4bck’s rejoin¬ 
ing us, after (ns he said) a vjun search for liis 
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oubeli, wtj nitu*ctt6d ofij aiid psssed cJ<Hio under 
the south Willi of the rutiittl city. It was four- 
stjutucr ^ch face of sotuewhat more than three 
quarters of a mile, I tliitik we counted twenty- 
five bastions in the south face; they were 
ciiiefly of burnt brick, and some w^ere double, 
like two luits of one shell. Being on a cornel, 
we could see over the broken wall, before 
which was a nearly filled up ditch. In the 
* centre of the ruined bouses were two very high 
broken minars, and a stuccoed mosque in good 
keeyjing; and on two sides W'cre remains of 
liigh arched gates, such as now front t\>yai 
residences in Persia. In advance of the south 
wall Was a watcJi*tower, and fronting the eastent 
entrance was a large white mosque in excellent 
rejiitir. Outside the city hud evidently been 
mixed houses and gardens, and at some iniW 
distance we passed a broken mosque, round 
which we thought we could distinguish where 
the beds and walks of a garden had been, from 
the rain resting In the former. 

Of AfcsJied-e-JVlisreaiin we could obtain no 
siitisfacton^ accounts. From what the Toork- 
iiiuns said, it was evident tliut thev knew no- 
thing a1x>ut it. Tjiey do not pretend to know 
when the city was founded, but they a.scribe 
its ruin to an inviisioii of Kalmuck Tartars. 
VOL, 1 , M 
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** Formerly," said the old I'oorkmun, who acted 
as otir cicerone, " the river Attruk flowed past 
Mcslied-e-Misreaiin, and the city was defended 
against the overflow of its waters by a high 
dam made of lead, ^^'^len the Kalmucks came, 
the city lield out against them; and, seeing that 
they could not ride up ivalls, they were for 
returning to tlieir own place, when a hero, 
mounted on a grey lame horse, rode up to the 
dam, and proposed destroying it by Are. Hia . 
advice was attended to; large fires were 
lighted, and, the lead melting, the waters of the 
Attruk rusiied upon the city and levelled the 
walls.’' Some Astrabadees told us that the 
name of the city formerly was .Meshed-oMus- 
taun, so called by reiujon of the temperament 
of its inhabitants, ivlio were remarkably 
or swaggering fellows : moreover, one of these, 
seeing that we were keen upon etymology, 
deduced the word Gdklan from the above 
described hero of the grey (Goog) lame (lung) 
horse. Those who had been within the walls 
of Meshed-e-Misreaun, said that tlicre were 
many Kxifi inscriptions; and we learned tlmt 
coins impressed with the same character had 
been found there by Toorkmuns, who, unfoN 
tunately, not being antiquaries, Imd sold them 
to Persian money*cliangeiE for a trifle under 
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tlielr weight. 'So doubt coins could be pro- 
cured from the ruins in the desert, by tneuns 
of tlicAstrabad merdiants, who are on terms 
of iiitimucy with tlie Toorkmuns. I can 
scarcely believe, from the fresh np]>earance of 
many of the buildings about McBlied-c-Jdis- 
rcaun, that so many as five hundred yearn 
have elapsed sinM it was deserted. There are 
many other large ruined towns in advance of 
tile present Persian frontier, which probably 
only fell to ruin when the founder of tlie Kora- 
Kinian dynasty invaded Khorassaun at the death 
of Shall Ismael Sdfi, not three hundred years 
1 ^ 0 ; for Ilbars Sultaun, or bis kinsmen acting 
under his orders, fought with the Toorkmuns 
as far west os Abulkiian and Alangisblauk, 

Wo kept on towards tiie sea, a little south 
of west, meeting no one; but during the whole 
of this day we viewed marks of buildings and 
canauts, which proved that the jdaiti hud once 
been populously tenanted. The remain,? were 
evidently Persian, sliowing tliat the latter 
people had yielded to the encroachments of the 
Tartars, till they liad been brought up by tfie 
hilly country, which k would not suit tlie 
Toorkmuns to occupy. 

In tlie afternoon we lialted at a pool of water, 
ill a patch of coarse grass, from which our 

n ^ 
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captors started u young antelope; they were 
immediately off in pursuit, screaming with de¬ 
light, and Hring land reloading tlicir guns at 
speed; then, taking up points, they drove the 
animal Irom one to another till it was tired, 
when one of the horses kicked it down. Old 
Peenvullee, in his eagerness for the sport, was 
making off with my carhine, and I had a 
struggle with him to recover it: tie looked 
very black ut this, but any thing was better 
tlian parting with our fire-anna. 

There were signs of ruin, and the Symd re¬ 
minded Mohummud Kouli that he hud pro¬ 
mised to shelter us in an oubeh that evening. 
Ttie man answered sulkily that we seemed 
determined to misunderstand them, and* mut¬ 
tering somettiing which sounded like a threat, 
he ordered the camels to be loaded again. 
There ivere two ruined buildings in the dis¬ 
tance, but we avoided them, and rode on S,W. 
till after sunset, when we halted in the plain. 
By this time tlie rain had set in, and by their 
Ueupiiig up the baggage so as better to cover 
it, we saw that we were to remain out all 
night. 

During the last march, our servant liad re¬ 
quested us with much earnestness to listen to 
his advice. " You have had the direction of 
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aifairs,” said In*. “ since setting out, and a 
prett)' business yon Imvc made of it: now let 
me direct.” \\’'e gave iiira a half promise, and 
he proceeded to disclose Jiis plan. ** You’ve 
seei» bow they have treated us, and how, avoid¬ 
ing all camps, they iiave brought us to tins 
desert place; I’ve overheard their words here 
and tliere, and their sittcotion is to murder us: 
now, when they have laid themselves down to 
sleep, let us fall upon them, then seize their 
horses, and make the best of our ivay to Astra- 
bad." We at once rejected this murdcroua 
and wild proposal, but bethought us of admi¬ 
nistering a strong dose of laudanum to tlieni in 
tea; yet again wc thought that some might 
drink too much and be imisoned, and others 
not take enough to make them sleep * besides, 
Astrahsd was forty fursukhs distant, and we 
could hardly hope to make our way through 
the many camps on the road. The sea-const 
was near, but there ivas little chance of our 
finding a Russian vessel, so we finally resolved 
upon what proved the best coui^, to trust in 
Providence, and keep on our guard. 

Mohummud Kouli this evcidng assisted Ab- 
doollah from off his camel, taking lilm round 
the waist, and calling him by the aficctioimte 
epithet of “ Abdoolluh brother." There was. 
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perhaps, never a better subject for an Hoj^rtti 
than Abdoollali presented when hugged in tlie 
embrace of Mohummitd Kouli, anxious to 
appear fiattered, yet horror-struck at finding 
hunself in tlie grasp of one whose every motion 
he distrusted. The head of the deer which 
they had caught was turned tcn'ards Mecca, 
and his throat cut witii tlie ceremonies; but 
they had difHculty in keeping alive in the rain 
a fire by whicli to cook their meat, '\^'e luy 
in our kajavahs near the baggage, on whicli 
was seated Abdooliah. He had taken it into his 
head to be offended, becaune we u’ould not 
cotntnit cold-blooded murder, and from time to 
time he vented his ill humour tn sucti express 
sions as the following:—"Ai Khoda! What 
asses we were to thrust ourselves among a 
nation of dogal"-" Y'ah Alice? get us out of 
their handsDidn't Moolla Nusr Oollali 
wani you ? Didtft T, didn’t all the town, worn 
you? and yet you would come? Aiwaii T— 
“ Dust on your head, ye son of a burned father," 
exclaimed the Syud, roused into fury ; “is your 
life more worth than our lives, that you make 
sudi a cry about it ? If you ’re killed, you ’re 
killed, and there wiU be one ass the less in tiie 
world—Ririkullah r Then Abdoollali would 
sigh and recite a scrap of Ildfiis, or drop Ids 
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beads for a Jail (a mode of casting an event, 
te&s romantic, but much in the manner of Mar< 
garct’s decifitem bjr the “ Forget me not!")* 
It is but one of several ways in the modem art 
of divination in the Fast. MiUty soi-dixant 
moo!labs study notbing else, and dnd a profit 
in so doing. 

Tlie Toorkinutis ate the doer tliemselves, and 
sent us a little rice: when they had tinUhed 
their meal, they put their guns under the kaja- 
vahs, and asked for ours, that they might also 
cover them from the rain. As it would have 
been an open declaration of war to have alto¬ 
gether refused, and as I had pistols in my 
kajavalv, 1 gave up my carbine; but AbdooUoli 
would not be induced to part with bis gun; 
his cloak he insisted ui>on it would keep it dty, 
and at last they let him retain it. Contrary to 
their usual custom, they slept dose round us, 
covering themselves from tlie min with sucli 
things of ours as they could use for the purpose. 
Just before we lay back in our knjavahs, Ab- 
doollah put his head bet^veen oum, and said 
with a lieavy sigh, “ Aiwah I well be mur- 
dercil this night, and then youll regret tliat 
you did not follow my advice” TJiere was 
something so Irish in the expression, that it 
Wits impossible not to smile at it, thougli there 
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v.'b nothing very pleasurable in its import. 
I indeed lay down in tbe fear tliat tliey would 
attempt our lives: there was snmetiiing alarui- 
ing in the alteration of their tnaimer towards 
us since Uzbek’s return, and not, understanding 
a word of tlieir language, I was obliged to 
trust to AbdooUali's interpretation of it and 
then the old woman’s warning came to nund. 
Wliatever were the Syud’s thoughts, be sle|rt 
upon them; I did not venture to close an eye. 
Abdoollah, who wished to be on the alert, was 
overpowered with fatigue; but on the sliglitest 
stir he wcudd throw off the cloth that covered 
him, and start to Ids feet They were thus 
often roused, and abused him for disturbing 
them: he said tliat he was dreaming. A driz¬ 
zling ruin w*as drifring upon us, and, ivhat with 
wet and feverisli iinocrtitiiity. I don’t think 
1 could pass a more comfortless jiigbt. 

With the earliest light of day ive were all glad 
>40 rise. Thej held a consultation apart, and 
then, coming to us, said that, as Bibek’s oubeh 
did not appear to have marched up from Goor- 
gaun. Jis they had expecteil, we should but lose 
time in seeking for it; and that, tlie threatened 
danger being past, our best enui^ would be 
to make a fresh start for Khiva, under their 
escort. First, liouever, they said, tliey must 
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examine our baggage* to see how far the re- 
port-s concerning us w'ore true; and, as our 
provisions had been nearly consumed, they 
would go to Astrabad and buy more for us. 
The Syud aifeeted to fall in heartily witlr tiiis 
plan, for, assisred that they woiiid not take us 
to Astrabad, he thought our l>est chance of 
relief would lie in a letter of liis writing ; and, 
with a view to induce them to carry this, he 
spoke as though we had deposited much money 
in the hands of our Astmbad friends. 

Our ef^L'cts were regularly inspected, the 
Syud standing in the midst of them, and ex- 
piaining the nature of each article produced, 
ivitii the grace of a lecturer. “ In tliis bag, I 
beg leave to state, for your excellent selves' 
information, is pepper; in tliat, ginger and 
other spice. These are Kerman shaw'ls, and 
those silk sctur^; and in that bundle are furs^— 
furs for the Khiva marketand thus our 
lieavy baggage was jaissed. They appeared 
disappointed at finding pepper where they look¬ 
ed for ducats; but, said Mohummud KouH, 
now for your private property.** The old 
man wo.-s sent to bring in the camels, that he 
might not view the wealth which they thought 
would now see the light, and they crowded 
eagerly round tlie Syud as he produced two 
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or three small l>oxe$ from the miifFnisIics.* 
One was a stnull tnediciiicscliest; they took out 
vials, held them to the light, smelt, and slowly 
returiicil them, evidently not ivithout a sus¬ 
picion that we were conjurors or alchyniists. 
” And that box ?”—** Also contains iiicdiciiies 
—and under that head we passed our thermo¬ 
meters, (which they took for bottles) and a few 
small pjircels. There remained but one box, in 
which were some fKipers and books, and a brass 
astrolabe. The papers they could not read, so 
took the Syud’s word for their being scraps of 
poetry, SiC. The boi>ks, English mid Persian, 
they raised to their foreheads, and kissed, 
deeming them sacred ones; and it was farcical 
enough to see rascals w'ho were robbing ns, 
handing round a volume of Elphinstone’s “ Cau- 
bul,” and kissing it reverentially, 

Ihibck weighed the heavy brss astrolabe in 
bis hand, and, shutting one eye, nodded signi¬ 
ficantly to his opposite neighbour, as if to say, 
jro much weight: we hardly satisfied him that 
it was not gold. •* W here then is your money ?" 
said they. " We have one hundred and forty 
toniauns in our girdles.” These were produced, 
and the gold pieces were shaken out on a cloth. 
Their countenances brightened at the sight, and 

• (Sag* ill M'liLcIi lufigngc u itoivctL 
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lui for PecTtvullee, he was so dcllghtei^, that he 
could not help expressing liis satisfaction in u 
sort of hysterical chuckle. " You ‘11 pay Babek 
for tlie horse he killed on your accoiint?** 
—" You see what little money we have to take 
us all the way to Ilindostan.'’—** We’U. be con¬ 
siderate,— say twenty-five tomauixs, he was 
ivortli a hundred!—and now for iny own trou¬ 
ble,” said Muliummud Kouli.—You best know 
wliat your exertions deserve” replied the Syud, 
resignedly. —«1‘U take five tomaunsj and, 
counting out tJiirty for the deceased horse and 
himself, he made way for the others, Biibek 
valued his labours at eight tomauns. " Give 
Daoud Nuzzer seven (he came all tlie ivay); 
and Kourhem Kouli, give liiiii sLx. A toniauit 
will do fur the old man, and then there are tlie 
other two.” Money was taken for tivo men 
XVho were to Ipvc joined iis, and we xvere re¬ 
lieved altogether of about half our cash. 

The price of tlie d^d horse was sociably 
divided on the spot, and our bundles of clothes 
xvere next looked Lito. Babck wanted an d- 
kliaulik, and the red-fioxx'erod one would Just 
suit liiin, Ivourban Ivoiill had no Jubba; xve 
could liave no possible oceasioti for three, so he 
took the best, and borrowed the Syud's green 
sash to keep it tJglit to his boily. 1 don’t know 
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how far their fancies would have renunded 
them of wants, had not one of tltem stiiitiblctl 
upon a chesa^boardr seizing k witl> a shout, 
they ealleel to the Syud to exphdti the pieces 
to them, and were presently stretched on the 
ground, earnestly engaged in a game of chess, 
'* e must now write for money as well as 
provisions," said the Syud,—*'Good,"answered 
3Iohiininiud Jvouli, ” write for what you jileuse, 
but a word against us, and * t/ai/i s/utmi/teer; one 
blow of a sword for yon,*’ 5Iy friend won¬ 
dered how he could be siip]>osed capable of 
acting in an underhand manner, and then com¬ 
posed a letter w’hich he hoped w'ouM cause the 
bearer of it to be sectiret!. It teas addressetl 
to Alice Khan, Hossein Xouli ,<Vga, and llajee 
Motallih, and it requested them to send us 
three hundred tomauns of our money in their 
hands, and also provisions, slqpe our friends 
who liad ridden after us, had hod occasion to 
cat all our stores. 'I'o Alice Khan, my friend 
added a fjostscript, w'liieh he l^kcd upon as 
the very essence of thuMe entewlre; it was 
foundetl upon the Khan’s parting caution to 
me,and ran thus j " Jly companion is sick, send 
a little JiAratib, for all the (trracA that we had 
has fallen to the ground." **^\rrack,’' explain¬ 
ed the Syud, “signifies )ierspiration as well as 
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strong S|}U’it; and if Alloc K.l)an has any under¬ 
standing, lie will oompreliend that we have 
been so worked, that all the perspiration lias, as 
it were, gone ont of us,** I could liardly con¬ 
ceive tiiat the KJian would have iwrception 
enough to gather from the words written tliat 
we were so completely dried up by sorrow; but, 
knowing that they would have the letter rf?ad 
before delivering it, we could only write guard¬ 
edly, and if our friend but guessed our situa¬ 
tion, tltere was chance of relief. 

We pmted with a thousand courtesies; they 
oojiimending us to the care of Peenvullee, and 
promising to return in five days with money 
and provision, and then to escort us to Khiva, 
IMohutiiJnud Kouli followed us some distance, 
under pretence of jJaying parting compliments, 
but In reality with the hope of getting my 
pistols — if it was only on a loan, he said; 
but the Syud took an oath against parting with 
them, and said, " I’ve sworn it,” so he rode oft'. 
Wc had now leisure to reflect upon their past 
treatment of us, and to eompare opinions as to 
their probable intentions. Abdooftah was of 
opinion that they had Intended to murder us, 
but that he had twice thivarttid their plans; 
first by forcibly leading the camels xip to the 
oubeh which PecrwuUee wished to avoid, and 
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the night before, by sneering w’lien be saw 
tliem confenring together—sure mode of caus¬ 
ing people to defer ivbat they have on tlieir 
minds: but when we asked Ids advice for tiie 
future, lie could think of no less desperate 
eourae than shooting Peenvullee and running 
away with the camels. It was next to a cer¬ 
tainty that, if the party returned, they would 
sell us, or take us to Kliiva, and give us up as 
spies; but we were as little able to free our¬ 
selves from the half captivity in which we 
were held in the desert by one man, as if we 
liad l>eeii in tiie custody of twent}'; and our 
only comfort {if comfort it was) was the Synd's 
philosophical motto, which may be translated, 
■* Che Sara sara." 

For the next t^vo days, Peerwullec led us 
about the desert in every direction, flattering 
himself that we did not know which way we 
were going, and marching arid halting just 
when it pleased him. The sight of a camel in 
the distance was sufflcieiit to make him alter 
his course, and his object evidently was to keep 
us out of sight till his allies should return, 
^Ve only savr one solitary individiial, who, at- 
traeteil by our appearance, came within hail, 
and shouted out, “ I must share in that,"—" Oh 
no,'’ returned PecrwuUcc, “ these are guests." 
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Tins old villaht grew positively impiident, talk¬ 
ed about requiring u brace of skives, and a matter 
of two hundred tomauns, and lunted that ^ve 
had better make him our friend. We were 
obliged to assist in loading the camels, no easy 
work, for the spice-bags were very heavy; and 
tlie beasts, having dreadful wounds on their 
backs, would twist their long necks round and 
gnosEi their teetli at us when we essayed to 
tighten the loads on them; the effluvia from 
these animals was most offensive, and 1 confess 
that 1 began to despond at tlie idea of slavery 
among such people. 

The whole of tlie second day we got no 
water; and, the sun being hot, we began to 
suffer tlie misery of tiiirst; we found, indeed, 
a well in the afternoon, but the w^ater stunk. 
I could only conceive that Peerwitllee had a 
bladder in his stomach, like a camel, for he did 
not look at all thirsty, but walked doggedly on 
with the leading-string under his arm, scarcely 
vouchsafhig a reply to our re([uests that he 
would seek for an oubch. At last the choler 
of my friend was roused, as we were being led 
up and down some steep sand-hills; preserving 
with difficulty the equilibrium of our panniers, 
and rising in his seat, he launched a torrent of 
invective at PeerwuUce that perfectly astouird- 
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ed liiiD. ** Hear me, old faithless," were his 
words ; "are we dogs, or Jews, or Anuenians, 
that you should lead us about like asses over 
your cursed desert where there k neither lierh 
nor water? Answer me dog of li^ and ac¬ 
cursed, is this your faith ? Was it for this 1 held 
you by the beard ? and do you think to come 
off free? No, by Allali! if there's a curse in the 
^vo^ld : toof!—I spit upon you, you old beast." 
dust then we got sight of some far-off camels, 
and told Peerwullee to moke for them. He 
assured us that they belonged to Jaffer His, 
who were enemies, and would rob us; but, 
being curious to see the contrast between tlteir 
enmity and his fricudsliip, we insisted upon his 
gouig to them, and, by using the only argument 
tlrat prevailed with Iiim (threatening to shoot 
him), ^ve induced him to obey us. We found 
t^vo tents, belonging to a j>arty wlio were on 
their march, but they' told us of an oubeh ten 
miles off, and, by nine at night, we reached a 
Jaffer Hi camp of forty-five tents, pitched in 
the form of a long horse shoe, under a high 
ridge of sand-hills. Tlie space between was 
nearly fillwl with camels, old and young, and the 
whole looked very picturestiue in the inoon- 
liglit. The camp was called the Cuzee’s oubeh. 
Tlicrc was a sound of justice in the name of 
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CflZtt*, and we destned to l>e taiceii to hts tent; 
I»ut PeerwiiHetf had aseertaiiied that one of lii$ 
own (Otaboi) tribe had married into thii one, 
and lie had sent on a messenger, he said, to an¬ 
nounce that we were coming to he guests in 
his tent. This was a young man, Ai Doginedi 
by name; Ire rame out and gave us tiic Khosh 
Geldin, and at his order some rice-mil k was set 
before us, a young negro slave girl oflieiating 
for her mistress, who was sick. Having been 
in a great measure without meat or drink for 
two days, even this sour mess tasted very goor! 
(so true is the proverb); and, as soon as the 
many who came to look at ns had satisfied 
their curiosity and retired, w© Jay down to steep 
outside the tent, 

nth.—Our servant went to tiy and seduce 
the Cazec, hut he sang tlie old song, that we 
were Peerwullee’s guests. Ai Doguedi, our 
new host, was next sounded, but though he 
seemed willing to ser^*e us, he said that he could 
not do so in opposition to Pcerwullee. 'J’Jie 
latter was anxious to get us away again, but, 
hearing that two Astrabad iiierchants were ex¬ 
pected In camp, we detennined to remain at all 
events, and said (what indeed was the truth) 
that we were unwell from broken rest and 
want of food, and that we would remain some 
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days as Ai Doguedi's ^ests^ to necniil. To 
the latter wc offered a carie hlanche for his 
assistance, and soon had the satisfaction of see¬ 
ing that he was rogue enough to deceive his 
fricntL told him that if he vnshed for the 
merit of serving us, he must send away Peer- 
wuUee, and detdn us a few days; and this he 
eflected by persuading our guide to go in search 
of Babek’s oubeh (where he hinted we should 
be more safely lodged), while he woidd take us 
with him to the station they were about to 
march to. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

i>epttrtiire of Pctinrullec^Effccta of Superstitioa/—.D«o- 
bona ia the Oubeh. — Itoniqiitir SeheiniN^JuiitDej re^ 
comiticnctiL—Aga Mohumcaud Cauaaim,—A Toorkmiin 
Tent.^—Viait la ihe Cajiee.—Return of PccntiilJce^Pre- 
vnlcnn: of Di-tcosc.—'influence of the Cazoe.Ptci- 
wuUcc't SuperBtiiion.-^Rjsei! incited to Diunsr.—The 
Cotee an J tlic Syud—Tahe leave of the Ciuee.-->A for^- 
mldiiLlc Pdrt3'.—An Imindatlon^—IteappeBranpc of Peer- 
wullco.— i'oTtliog the Goorj^un.—Caution to TrnveUon. 
—Return to Aatnibod.—ExerUon» of I'ricnda there in our 
behalf.—Eflect* of a Hot Bath.—Religious Prej^udicea-— 
Persian Bigoti^'. 

May 10th.—Peerwullee went off mirly, and 
we were accominotlated in the tent of Ai Do- 
guedi. The whole day we were subject to the 
gaze of tlje idle of this oubeh^ who would ex¬ 
amine every thing we had about us: a vest of 
flannel, which I had retained uiuler my Asiatic 
garb, called forth a shout of surprise, and went 
far to convict me of being a Itussian. One old 
man, w*ho seemed to be considered an tirade, 
sat upon liis hams for about ten minutes, rest- 
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iniT Ills <*hiii upon his hand, fixedly stuririff at 
us, and at Ixst decided that I was talking* Jiowt. 
We assured him that it was Hindcxistonee, 
but like Hans Van Pelt, he only shook his 
head;—“and there ivss a general sluiking of 
heads tliroDgkout the assembly,'’ Still we 
were not tre:ited with any jiarticiiJar incivility; 
and my friend, .with the great ability which he 
possesses of aceomincxlating hitnsolf to the dis¬ 
positions of those among whom be chances to 
l>e thrown, set himself quietly to create a conn- 
ter.feeling, by working on their snijerstitloii. 
He assumed the air of a punctilious thecdogiari, 
talked about Mecca Shereef.and took the heads 
of the company to task for their Inattention to 
certain prescribed O'rdinances of the Soon nee 
cree<l; hinting tliat out of such negligences 
arose the evils which enabled infidels (on whom 
flod’s curse!) to strike at the root of the true 
faith. The good effect of this conduct w'as 
immediately apparent; for, when he proilitced 
a large black book iqion the orthodox forms of 
devotion, and began gravely to peruse it, the 
whole assembly remained respectfully silent 
until he deigned to look up, and then an old 
man of the party modestly begged a charm for 
a sick camel. 

The women also, when they could spare a 
moment from their many labours, came to 
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sattsiy tlieir curiosity, bringing with tbeitT their 
iijiweaned children, and {jorfonning for tlietu, 
jia/iJtctThuo/ite, all those little affectionate offices 
of wliicJi mothers arc so prodigal to their off¬ 
spring. >riiny of tiiem were tike any thing 
but women; hut whatever case you put a 
wonmn'a heart into, it i$ always the same, full 
of goodness and charity. The tnother of our 
host, seeing tl:at I reUsliod but indifferently 
the sour rice-milk offered us in the nioriiing, 
baked bread, and set it before me with fresh 
milk, and the little negro slave-girl was con¬ 
tinually endeavouring to .show us kindness. 

1 his evening, rather to our astonish[iicntt 
we discovered that the whole oubeh were very 
regular in their devotimis. The women sa’d 
their pmyers at their tents, and tuost of the 
men ranged themselves m a long file behind 
the Cazee.* JMy friend took care to be pro¬ 
minent among them, and, wlien the prayer was 

itay in whicJi sJI Moosctia&ims j>my, A ttatuoz 
(PI- U^iJcr or Uu- prayer) ntuniLt out m fitsnt orii file of men, 
and goes tliroiigli the motions like a ruglcni'jLn. Tli« w a 
po»t of liopour, and majiy oml bitter urc the jeAloLUies that 
mingle with tJic more iletoui feelings of two rival iluctors ol' 
ttiviitky. Wham dp you pray behind? is a (juesttan aUen 
asked, and a l^ersijui deatrpiw of nirrj-wg fiivoiir trith it 
iMoalla, win unhlushiugly udl him ilutt tiiem's ao 
ilie differunev betwet-n pniyiuj? alter him and MooIIb 
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cnd(?ilf endeavoured to ^fuin tlie good opinion 
of the peisU namaz, by addreicsing a feiv worilit 
of compliment to him; but lie was interrupted 
in consetiuence of the arrival of the two e 3 s. 
pected merchants from Astrabnd, whom the 
Cazee went to welcome as his guests. The 
Syud got a few words with one of these after 
darli, and learned that we were reported mur¬ 
dered, and that the sons of Odekka were said 
to bo still ranging the desert. 

This proved what wc had suspected to be 
these men’s intentions; they had given out a 
report of our murder, to try the eflect of tlie 
announcement, in order that they might sell 
us if our friends appeared resigned to our loss; 
being prepared at the same time to produce us 
as saved from tlie attack of the pretended 
Jftffer Bi party, in case It should appear that 
wc had patrons inllncntial enough to cause 
annoyance to their relations o^n Goorgaun. 
The certainty of this made us determine to 
risk any thing rather than put ourselves in 
their hands again, and one of the least roman¬ 
tic of our schemes was purchasing a tent and 
a few camels, and becoming denizens of the 
Jafll-r lli*s, until our friends should take mea¬ 
sures altogether to release us. 

nth.—The tents had been partly stripped 
the night before, and with the earliest dawn 
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the whole csuip was in motion. The tents were 
struck aiiJ packed on the roaring camels^ the 
women performing nearly all the labour, abus¬ 
ing their beasts and screaming to each other i 
very old women and young children were 
stowed away between nuinmuds, and balanced 
by various articles of domestic funiiture; and 
after lialf-an-bour of bustle and noise that no 
description could give an idea of, ^ve fell in and 
marched away, Tliere were (old and young) 
six hundred camels to tlie forty-hve tents, and 
two thousand sheep and goats. We took one 
line of march, and the sheep were driven ahead 
by themselves. The women led the camels 
on foot, and the men, on horses, patrolled oit 
all sides at a great distance. 

Nothing could well be conceived more wild 
or picturesque than this scene- the gipsy-like 
elfish-looking creatures called women, stepping 
resohttely out, leading their strangely laden 
camels, by the side of which the young ones 
trotted. We brought our camel alongside of 
the two Persians, who w-ere on horseback, and 
had a most comforting confab with them. 
They desired us to enlarge our hearts, and eat 
no sorrow^, for that, by our heads and the life 
of the Shah, they would get us out of the 
bands of “ these dogs without religion.” We 
iLouglit they promised too mueli, but the voice 
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of a friend ivas clieering, and, tliougti they 
were most raggedly attired, wo conceived tlial 
it might be discretion not to wear good clothes 
among such a people. 

Aga Moliumniud Caussim, or as his name 
was shortly pronotinccd. A' Mo'mud Canssim, 
the wont dressed, but still tlie most respectable 
looking of the two, assured us that his Jiouse 
had used many arguments to induce inm to 
defer his trip to the desert, but that he Lad 
felt an irresistible impulse urging fiim from 
home, and that, Insliallah,*’ it was not for 
nothing. They were guests of the Cazee, they 
said, who, for their sakes, would serve us as far 
ns lay in his power; and there was something 
so liearty in the spirit of frec-mjisonry (if I 
may dignify Slieahism with the terra) with 
which they set about procuring the Syud’s 
release, that we could not Itelp feeling sanguine 
about the result. Abdoollah, or (as lie now 
insisted upon being called among ourselves) 
5Ieshetl-e-Norouz, was a changed man: his 
spirits had been broken by hard labour and 
sorrow, but now his joy knew no bounds, 
-‘Hei Kaufirr was his continual exekraatton 
“murdered, they declared ns!l but please God 
Well bum the fathers of them yetAi * 
hrmler. Jan-e-miin r* “ O brother! my bfe! but 
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get vA back to the Hiiiiimaum* of Astmbnfl, 
anti If I put foot among Toorkmuns again, 
Siiy,' Hus father was a dog,^ " 

We marched about twelve miles north, but 
did not pitch tents at our ground, merely set¬ 
ting up two pieces of the stick work, and throw¬ 
ing a nummud over them, to avoid the hot 
rays of tfie sun. Vidcttes u'one set early in 
the evening, and, except by the oocasional bsu-k 
of a d(^r, the deep silence of the camp was not 
broken till dawn, when the tumult of the day 
before drove away et'erj' idea of sleep. 

12th.—This day we marched somewhat more 
than twelve miles to between two liigh ridges 
of sand, where the tents were pitched. 'W^ith 
the exception of one heavy piece of wood, 
forming the top, that rdtjuired to be held in tlie 
air awhile by four i>crsons. the tent was put 
together by the little negro girl; and, as for 
neatness and comfort these tents surpass all 
others, I may here give a description of them. 
Four pieces of frame-work (made of light 
sticks loosely pivoted on each other, so that 
they may be draw-n out, or together, at plea- 
siiref) are set up in a circto of twelve feet dia- 

* Bftih* 

+ Like ihe toy of niov liable KoldicJi^ or fiutk-ei' ** !a?.y 
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meter, place being left far the Imtcls of n 
woodei) door. To the top of thi$ frame are 
tied the ends of many long pliant sticks, 'wliich 
bend up in the shape of a dome, and are fixed 
in a circular hoop of wooil, which forms the 
top and tlie chimney of the tent. Over this 
skeleton work are laid large doths of thick 
black felt : they are raked on forked sticks, 
tied round the dome, and kept close by a broad 
band, which goes round the centre of the 
whole. Not a pitt or a rer^uired for 

these tents, tiiej are roomy, and a defence 
against all weathers, and one is no more than 
a load for a camel. 

1 certainly think that a hint might be taken 
from the Toorkmuns in this particular, and 
that tents soiuetliing after this fashion might 
be contrived, better adapted for military pur¬ 
poses than those wliich we use. A large camp 
could be pitched in a small space, be better 
defended, and not so easily set on fire; felts 
will burn to tinder rather than blaze, and they 
are in a great degree waterproof. In India 
especially, where troops frequently arrive at 
stations at which there are no qiiaiterB for them, 
these tents would be insnluablc; soldicts might 
be out at all seasons under such covering. 

This evening the $yud went in the company 
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of fttir PeTsiJui friends to see Use Cazee: he 
appealtnl to him in the name of their common 
reli^on, desiring him not to forget that a Cazee 
ims a man selected for his superior kttowledge 
and sanctity to see justice done ; assuring him 
tiiat we had not been taken in a chiippaov but 
that we had come to Goorgaiin as guests, and, 
consequently, that none of Onuiz Kouli s con- 
nextons were justified in constniintng our in¬ 
clinations. The Persians not only corrobo- 
ratcfl these assertions, but declared that onr 
friends, liearing that we liad been prevented 
from going to Khiva, were anxious for our re¬ 
turn to Astrabad, and had solicited them to 
leave their homes some days sooner than had 
been their intention, in order to find us ai^d 
escort us liack. The Cazee was perliaps aware 
that his guests were stretching a |iomt, but 
still they were his guests, and he felt bound to 
attend to their wishes. Perhaps, too, the Syiid’s 
speech rouseti a dignified feeling in liim. He 
expressed a willingness to see justice done us; 
and, after the Syud had talked our case over 
witli the Persians and him, it was resolved that 
one of our friends should set out for Astnibad 
on the morrow, and apprise our friends of our 
situation ; but, to our great disappointment, 
early next morning came Pecrwullee, bringing 
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with liitii d boy, the son (lie said) of Biihek, 
I’his, lie thou^lit, would show tliat he had 
found the oubeli, but he was much discoii-> 
certed ivlieii we told him that we felt ourselves 
50 coinfortnble where we were, that we would 
remain. He protested loudly against the breach 
of Toorkinuii honour in those who would escort 
our messenger, and his departure was accord¬ 
ingly stayed. Still Peerwiillee could not force 
us away: he sent off the boy with intelligence^ 
and remained to keep watch over us. 

\V<s had gained considerably upon the good 
opinion of this oubeh, a circumstance of wiiich 
our friends apprised us operating greatly in 
our faTOur. We learned tliat ill-blood existed 
lie tween the Otabois and Jaffer Bis, in conse^ 
cjuence of a quarrel of which I shall presently 
speak; and the Syud, ivith a spirit worthy of 
M^hiavel, sot himself to increase this feeling. 
Whenever a party assembled round us <and it 
was not often that we were done), he com- 
menced an attack upon Peerwuilee, lamenting 
that a Mooselmaun, and a Toorkmun, should 
behave so viltanously, shanung his religion, anil 
bringing the hospitality' of his wnmtjymeii into 
reproach. « IC he used to say. « you had not 
yourselves known the t'owardly spirit of the 
Otabois, you might not heUeve that tiiey named 
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YOU Jntfer IIjs ns thoso wlio u'ished to rob nnii 
murder us I Ulbh f tliiit such men sboiitd call 
themselves jMooselmamis T—He talked miieli 
of the dignity of the Prophet (Aluihissalonui !*) 
as violated in the person of his descendant, and 
of the sure Yongeance tliat would follow i and, 
on the other liand, he uttered hard Arabic sen¬ 
tences, and used an entire deor-skin in writing 
dmrins for the prosperous increase of man and 
beast. To the Persians the Syud addressed 
the epithet of broder-e-deen-e (brother in re- 
ligioTi), grieving for ever)' liour sjient in the 
society of dogs who worshipped the three first 
caliphs, and bed— to them. 

Abdoollah and 1, not to be idle, practised a 
little physic, and affected an interest in the 
health of the children. One lucky cure of hi- 
fianied eyes caused my fame to spread so ra¬ 
pidly through the camp, that from every tent 
sick were produced- W e were astonished at 
the great prevalence of disease; in the wlnUe 
oubch there were few whose eyes were not par¬ 
tially affected; there were some bad eases of 
ophthalmia, a stone-blind old woman, and a rov¬ 
ing madman. Cutaneous disorders and rhevi- 
matism seemed to be commoti, and we saw* 
cases of leprosy and elephantiasis. One child 

* God^i bo upon hmi ! 
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was brought to us who ^vos a most extmordi> 
nary object: on his legs and arms large ex¬ 
crescences of bone had formed ; they ivcre co¬ 
vered like tlie other bonea with flesli, and the 
veins were carried over them: the clitld's 
health and spirits did not seem to he affected, 
and he Imd tlie use of his limbs. The mother 
of this hobgoblin wished me to work an inline* 
diate cure upon hintt but 1 made him over to 
the Syud, who gave him a promissory charm 
at t^vo months' date; and Abdoolhih, calculat¬ 
ing that we should be free or disposed of be¬ 
fore then, promised the old blind woman a re¬ 
covery at the same period. We gained over 
all the women, who, to do them justice, were 
grateful for the apparent interest we took in 
their ofTspring. Some brought presents of 
KouiJiouk, a root like a radish, but very sweet, 
which is found in the desert, and which the 
Toorkraiins dry in the sun, and eat as a dainty. 
The mother of our host, whose heart 1 had won 
with an embrocation of liot vinegar for her 
lumbago, begged me to remain her guest for 
any period, rather than go with Pcerwullee, of 
whom she expressed her bad opinion by a very 
significant gesture. This old lady and I cmju- 
versetl after tiie monuer of Inkle and Yarico, 
.iiul managed to understand each other admi- 
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mbly, as out signs wrae chiefly used to express 
civilities. The little negro girt, who, having 
lately been bought in Persia, understood tlie 
language of that country, used to listen to 
Peerwullee’s conversations and translate them 
to us; and, little as the Tartar ladies are said to 
guide their husbands’ actions, we found that 
they were not without a share of that indirect 
influence which the soft sex every where exer¬ 
cise over the lords of the creation. 

The great thing in our favour was. that it 
was more to tlie advantage of these men to 
serve than to injure us; and, as no people are 
more keenly alive to their interests, they suf* 
fered themselves to be persuaded tlmt we were 
ill-used persons. The Caxee was completely 
broil gilt round to our side. He was at first 
scrupulous about receiving any favour, hut it 
was thought expedient to get the better of his 
delicacy; and we were able to jiersuade him to 
accept of a turban for himsell^ scarfs for his two 
wives, a sasli for his son, and one or two other 
articles, worth in all about fifteen tomaons. 
As lie could read and write, he had acquired 
that consequence whicli the ignorant generally 
give to a man of extra learning, and he had be¬ 
sides a strong party of relations, who ivere dis¬ 
posed, for kindretl-siike, to suit their own wishes 
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to liis. He Wiis the best Toorkniim specimen 
we met with ; a mild* kind-hearted old inaiit 
and, in spite of their unwillingness to allow an 
authority above their own, looked up to by the 
majority of the camp. Every spring, be said, a 
party went to the Attrnk river to &ovrJoirgaa* 
and melon seed on the alluvial hanks; a set 
were then about to go, but he would delay 
their deprture, and do his best to send us with 
them : if not, the Persians should go and work 
our release at Astrabad- 

Peerw'ullee had a hard time of it, for lie liad 
only one staunch ally in camp (another Oiaboi 
who lived next tent to us, and vrho, to render 
him justice, proved liis clanship by showing us 
particular enmity); he felt that the Jaffer Bis 
did not like him, and, not knowing how we 
became acquainted w'ith bis conversations, he 
superstition sly thought that the $yud could 
read bis thoughts. A dozen times was he 
frightened into consenting to our return to 
Astrabad, and as often, Penelope-like, would 
he unmvcl the webs which lie caused our 
friends to weave with so much industry, by 
starting a fresh difliculty. His object ivas to 
gain time, but the sowing party, who ^vere 
anxious to be gone, became angry at his in- 

* llutcus aargliiuu {juwitrTcc). 
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consistcnc}', anti fmiiltly. Raul tlnit if he did not 
make up his mtud they wnutd depart, and take 
the rer.^mus UMtli them, since tlie latter at least 
wore frt'G to come and go, and they cvuld not 
prevent tbeir telling what storj’ they pleased at 
Astrabad. Peerw ullee was alarmed, but still not 
quite persuaded. Seeing w’hat a favourable 
effect our presents bad produced, we deter- 
tniitnl to establish our character by getting the 
Cazco to give us the honour of his company at 
dinner. There were difficulties in the way of 
this, for it was the part of our liost to give the 
feast i and, though he was inclined to assist us 
from motives of personal interest, he W'islied to 
do it in his ow'ti way, and ivas rather impatient 
of the Casice’s interference. His jealousies, 
liowever, were happily got the better of, and 
we persuaded him to kill a sheep, and provide a 
bag of rice, the niercliants engaging to bring 
him a plentiful supply if he did not lilmself 
accompany us to Astrahad, where, they hinted, 
there would be better things than rice for hint. 
We took care to have it known what guest wo 
expected, and, after sunset j>Kiycrs, to receive 
the Cazee and some of his most intimate friends 
with as much ceremony as wc could throw into 
our manner; for the more liunour we showed 
him, the greater of course was the reflection of 

VOL. ]. K 
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it upon oursflv(?£. 1 say wc, because I ivas a 
party concernetb tliat I took by any means 
a prominent part iti tlie eeremnnies. The Cazee 
hardly noticed the ver)' humble salute that I 
made blio* by crossing my liaiuls upon my 
breast and bowing j and I was glad to take a 
low seat, iiiul to leave the labour of entertain¬ 
ing bim to one so well versed as t\ie Syud in all 
the minutiie of etinuetto. Little is needed 
among 'I’oorkmuns, hut theCazee had travelled 
into Jluwara-oon-unbr, and studied three years 
at Bokhara Slieieef, and was not to be treated 
h Ponhmtire. 

We were in all a party of dghteen. A little 
preliminary conversation was carried on before 
the piluu was brought, In ivlilcli the Syud dis¬ 
played liis own learning, witlioiit detracting 
from that of the Cazee. He produced his liook 
upon the Sooniiee fonm of devotion, and, in 
remarking ni»on one ordinance, gave a long 
Arable quotation thot absolvitely struck the 
party dumb. The Cazoe turned the book all 
ways, dipped into parts of it with pretended 
‘ intimacy, and then, returning it with reverence, 
said with a modest sigh, that he was a poor 
Cazee, but his father — his father hwl cor¬ 
rected a book from beginning to end! I'he 
Syud witli great skill drew out the old man’s 
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small stock of knowledge, l^dlitg off with one 
of those scraps of poetry, tvliich every one who 
has been wiiere Persian is spoken is familial* 
witJi, leaving him to finish it, so that the old 
man at last conceived that he really had sttidietl 
to some purpose, and, bis little eyes brightening 
up. he began to look most kindly on my friend. 
N'o^ts ant res, ive sat upon our heels in a circle, 
wonder-struck at tlie discourse of two sucti 
wits, but longing for the introducrion of less 
intellectual food, the savoury steams of which 
were occasionally blown in upon us. There 
was little ceremony about the meal: pilau was 
brought in large wooden bowls, into which 
hands were thrust as soon os theCazee liad said 
BisniiUah 1 and there ivas nothing left in them 
to show tliat the fond was not approved of. A 
large bicker of chaal went round, from which 
all drank, and then the Cazee said an Arabic 
grace, all raising their palms the while, and 
stroking down their beards at the conclusion 
of it. Tlic Cazee retired as he iiad conic, and 
the Persians who accompanied him to his tent 
assured us that he iiad formed a most favourable 
opinion of the Syud, 

iGth.—This morning, what with promises 
and tlircat.s, Pecrwullee was persuaded to con¬ 
sent to our return to Astrabad. The Syud 
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totik 1 ill II ii^ the mood before the Cazee, but 
ibere he jilted m agait), sayiDg do""edI}% limt 
we were the guests of bis friends as w ell, tmd 
that he must heur from them before he wn- 
seiited to our departure. The Ctizee reasoned 
with him, but to verj' little pur|iose, and he 
appeared likely to get the letter of us, when 
the Syud exclaimed with a solemn but im¬ 
passioned manner, " ^^'ell then, it is evideiit 
that this is a man without faith or religion, and 
therefore 1 ’ll bare my head, and hold up my 
hands, and curse him, and his family, camels, 
mares, and sheep, and all that does, or ever will 
belong to him. Cazee—do yon say jVineen ?'* 
Peerwullee's superstition ivas not proof ugulnst 
this; he hastened to depreeate such a liunible 
list of crdiinuties, and, kissing theSyud's hands, 
declaroil himself willing to act as he w’ished. 
They gave him no time to recover himself, but 
wrote a paper, whieli lie signed in presence of 
the Cazee and the number of witnesses re- 
quiRxl by the Mohummudan law. It aekiiow- 
lotlged that we were free agents, and in it 
Peenvulice agreed to accompany nsto Astralxid, 
and ill no respect to thwiu't our wishes. For 
this we w'rote that, out of our esteem for Peer, 
wudlec, we woidil not demand back any part of 
the money which we had jmid him to lake us 
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Khiva: and that we wovild not detain him 
or ids cornels at Astralxid. Tijcre was no hick 
of distrust on cither side, but we took esiefi 
otlier's professions for no more than tliey were 
w'ortli; and o«r object of getting away ivos ac¬ 
complished. We at (Hice hired tliree horses 
from Ai Mognedi, and engaged him to ac¬ 
company I’eerwiillee, lest lie should make ofl’ 
Tvitli our haggoge. It was arranged that wc 
should set out that very iright, as soon as the 
moon rose, and the Cazee imlted ug to a fare¬ 
well dinner. To give oolour to the story of 
their having been sent for ns, the Fersians left 
Slid] of their wares as they had not disposed of 
un<lcr their host’s charge, and prepared to ac¬ 
company us, we agreeing to indemnify them for 
all loss. I’ecrwnllee and ^Vi Dogiiedi were sent 
off at once with the heavy bxiggage, and wc 
made small pekages of our silks and shawls, 
which we fastened Ijehind our saddles. 

The Cazee’s party was a small one, emn^wsed 
of ourselves, the Persians, and two of his own 
relations, w'hom he said he had selected, with 
three otiier trustworthy persons, to be of the 
sowing party. It was probable, he said, that st 
|iarly was on the look-out for ns, but that, if 
they attcmptetl to take us, those whom he iiad 
moiitionefl wmuld resist tlieiii. Tite Jalfer 
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bc'ing 80 mucli more powetful a tribe than the 
OtalKi'iSf Ite tlioiiglit that the latter would be 
cautious of commencing a feud; and he frankly 
told us, tlmt if, in the event of a dispute, we 
stnick the first blow, tlie consequences would 
rest with us, for that a feud betw'ecn tribes was 
not a thing lightly to be engaged in. 
assured liim ttiat we were most peaceably dis^ 
posed, and desired nothing more than n safe 
return to Astrabad, at which he begged us to 
fall to, and eat our fill before the nioon rose 
upon us. W e tasted cooppook {whipped camel's 
milk), a thick and pleas,antly add drink: the 
pilau was very good, and our host most anxious 
that we should do justice to it; but the idea of 
getting away almost deprived me of appetite, 
W'^c took a most friendly leave of our kind 
])atron, and then, bidding farewell to the family 
of Ai Doguedi (not forgetting the negro slave 
girl), we mounted our horses*, and rode out a 
short distance from the camp, wheu «'e halted 
till the party assembled. 

There was just light enough to distinguish 
the figures of those who rode up from difFerent 
fiarts of the camp: os during our stay we had 
become familiar with most of the men’s fjices, 
wewereaMjtious to know who accompanied us; 
presently the moon shone out, and we thouglit 
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we liad reason to be satisfied with tlie selection. 
Some carried implements tor breaking tiie 
ground, the largest of wliicli ivas a long thick 
piece of wood, to which was afterwards fastened 
a wooden share, ^Ve distiiiguiahe<l tlie three 
men mentioned by t)io Cazee, in consequence 
of their being (as were his two relations) well 
inmmtcd and armed. Our Persian allies looked 
most valiant, with their Long matchlocks and 
innumerable cartouch-boxes, and Alalooliah 
declared that we might sna]> our fingers «it 
any Otaboi party. We rode at a brisk ^xirce 
till daybreak, when tve baited for prayers* and 
slept for tivo hours. We found a puddle of 
min-watcr some miles beyond, and about two 
in the afternoon lialted for three hours at a 
ruined mud fort. What had been tlie ditcli 
was cut into separate reservoirs for niln-water, 
and there was a well close by, the water of 
which lay so near to tlie surface, that, Lying on 
my face, I was able to take some up in the 
IKilm of my hand. It was not till tlic Toork- 
minis asked us for food that we found our» 
selves to be unprovided with any, and wc were 
obliged not only to dlsapixilnt them, but to 
beg some oil-eakc which they bad. Continuing 
our nuireli till dark, we lialted where there was 
plenty of grass and a pool of water, and lay 
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<lown to sleep; but o«r rest was broken after 
two hours, and we tnarcheel on till dawn the 
next iiiortimg, halted half an hour to grase our 
horsey and then rode on again till eight, when 
we arrived at the liank of the river Attnik. 

Tlie Caspian was not within liew, hut we 
w’ere told that the coast of it was tdght miles 
or so to our right. For nearly twelve miles 
before we came to the Attnik, tlie ground 
which we rode over was sprinkled with little 
white shells, such as are oomnionly found on 
Q sea-shore. The Toorkmuns said these shells 
had Ikcu deposited eight years beibre hy an 
innndutioii of the sea, of which there w-erc 
marks two or three miles further inland. The 
sky ivas clear, and the sun very b(tt; lint, 
thirsty as we were, we could not drink tlie 
slimy water of the iVttruk; therefore, setting 
up a doth on guns and spears, ive made shade 
enough for mir heads, and lay down. The 
'roorkmuns, 1 tiiltik, have the faculty of sleep¬ 
ing and waking when tliey choose: those who 
ntxwmpiinied us were like dead men the moment 
tlielT heads touched the ground, and, awaking 
after two hours* sleep that would have given 
anybody else a brain-fever, ex|>osed os we were 
to a hot sun, they shook themselves, and, 
yoking a camel Ui their rude l»!ougb, bcgiui Ui 
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break ground, and tbntnv in seed as the fnr- 
ro^v's were opened. Peeruvulloe, whom we had 
pa.'ised on the road, came up after noon ; he 
thought that we should only travel as far as 
Attnik under escort of the sowing party, and 
was at hts wit's end when he saw timt five of 
them were about lo go on with us- “ W'hat 
have I done,** he CKclahned, " that five Jiiffer 
Bis should step iu between inc and my guests ?” 
lutnenting as if he iiad been engaged in the 
tiiost lauiiable work possible. Ai Dogaedi too, 
wlio was not aware of the extent of the Cazee’s 
plan, was out of humour because he liad not 
been let into the secret, so that we tUd not 
expect that lie W'ould take great pains to bring 
Pecnvullee to the JafTer Bi comp on lioorgaun, 
to which our Persian friends pro|)osed taking 
us i however, our great object was to get hack 
to Astrabad ; so, saying a few' promising ivords 
to.Ai JJoguedi, and taking civil leave of tlie 
sowers, we forded tlto Attmk, aud rode on 
south. 

It WHS four in tlie afternoon when we left 
the Attruk: we slept for two hours iti the 
etu-ly part of the night, but, min coining on, we 
continued our journey. Our road* now lay 
for the most part over fine grass land: it mined 
incessantly all night, and we w*ere thoroughly 
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soaked, hut tlie sight of the Elbors; inouHtaliiR, 
Mcsticd-c-Noroux said, made him feel unite 
comfortable. Tlic camp we looked for had 
changed ground, and we kept along the Goor- 
gaun some distance in seaicti of it. Tliis gave 
us on opportunity of observitjg how thickly 
the Toorkmiins were encamped upon its banks. 
Our Persian friends seemed to be known i>y 
everybody, and from scverul of the oubehs 
whieh we pa.saed, acquaintances came out to 
speak to tlicm. Tliey seemed surprised to see 
us, and congratulated us on our safety, for the 
reiKirt of our murder was very general i and, on 
asking the iiervs from AsUubad, my companion 
had the Gatisfaction of learning tliat the Vuaeer 
had declared the killing a Syud to be an atro¬ 
cious act. 

When we this time forded the Goorgaun, 
the Tvater was deep: half our saddles were 
under water* and not only were our great boots 
tilled, but our merchandise was wetted and 
damaged. The tuune of oux friend's friend 
was Wullee: he was out, but we were kindly 
received by his w ife, a large good-natured look¬ 
ing woman, who was superintending a dozen 
girls, most of them with marriage cjqia on, 
who were seated carding wool. A large Hre 
was made on tlic hearth, and we sat down by 
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it to dry oursclvcst, while a cauldron of rice- 
'inilk was being boiled. Mesbed-c-Norouz, in 
a. fit of extravagant happiness, produced two 
cakes of sugar (oil that remained of our store), 
and threw thotii into the boiling mess ; u|)oii 
which the Syud hcartl one of onr escort say to 
a companion, “ He is aii Eichee."* Tliis is 
a trifiing incident, but it sUoh'b how watchful 
a traveller should he in these countries, where 
Ills every action is commented upon. Tivo 
cakes of sugar were actiudly of no great value; 
but to Toorkmuns, who seldom thought of 
tasting such a refined sweet, the tlirowing 
them unconcernedlj' into a mesa of rice-milk, 
appeared to argue great wealtli on our part 
When WuUec came in, we iiLred three horses 
from him. for At Doguetli had stipulated'that 
his were to be taken no further, doubtless not 
without good reason. When n Toorkmun sells 
n horse to one of his otvn people, he sjieclfics 
(if necessary) the places: it is »ct to be taken to; 
and if the buyer neglects tlie enution, ami the 
animal is claimed at any one of them, the loss 
is his own. But if the seller does not warn a 
purchaser against any place, and the horse is 
there proved a stolen one, he must refund the 
purchase-money. This is very like Yorkshire. 
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Hnviiip rcfrcshwl, nnd psirtly tbtc?d ourselves, 
vre gave presents to our Jailer 111 guards* and* 
started for Astrabnd, under escort of our Jiost 
VVullee and our tivo Persian friends. The 
distauee from where this camp was pitchetl to 
the town was almiit fifteen miles; but, owing to 
the biidness and nm-ro^'ness of the potlis that 
we followed tltrough the wood, tlie ride occu¬ 
pied us nearly five hours und a half. Oiir short 
rest had only served to tighten our iuliscIps, ami 
make us sensible of our fatigue : we were alt so 
stiff and wearied that we could with difllculty 
keep our saddles, and, when wo reiiched the 
house of A* Mo'mud Caussiin, we threw our¬ 
selves upon the floor, and slept till noon the 
next day. 

iifcssein KouU Aga, ue learned, and Hajee 
Alotallib, were out in ttie desert searching for 
us. On the evening of the day after our return 
they raine in, both 1iH>king very much the 
worse for their journey, having been (they 
declared) six days iu the siiildle, half the time 
in rain. Poor old Hnjee Motallib looketl quite 
hideous; for, not having had an opportunity 
of dyeing Ids Ixsard for some days, it had beu 
come piebald—deep orange upon grey stumps. 
Elis eyes were bloodshot; water was dropping 
Iroiu every' part of liiin, and the fatigue had 
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catii^cd his old bones to eehe so, that when he 
sat down to have his wet hoots taken off, every 
pull called forth n deep groan, lloth oiir friends 
were at Hrst much in the humour in which 
Juliet's nurse retiimcd, after her fatigue tu her 
charge’s service: they said, that we had been 
preeipitate in leaving the party that Dmuz 
Kotili sent to sei^'O us, flinging away our money 
to relieve ourselv(» from an imaginary danger, 
bringing a bad name on our friends, and causing 
them to farigue themselves to death for iis. 
Wo coaxed them a little, ajid, when they had 
dried and refreshed tiiemselves, succeeded in 
restoring them to good humour, and conviiicefl 
them til at we had been very fortunate to escaiw 
frojn sucit rascally liaiids upon any terms. 

Istakour, we learned, had actually brought 
our letter. On tlic receiiJt of it, Hosselii Kouli 
Aga and the old liajee had ridden out toGoor.. 
guuri, and interrogated Orauz Kouli, who as¬ 
sured them that his kinsmen had gone to our 
rescue. Not satisfied with tins (they said), they 
took two or three lourkmuns as a guard, and 
rode to Istakour's oubeh; but, unable to gain 
further Intelligence of us, they returned to 
Orauz Kouli’s camp, and there met Muhuuniiud 
Kouli, who gave tliem our letter, reijucatiiig 
tlial money and provisions might be sent to us. 
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Tlie pith of the postscript was lost upon them, 
but, suspecting something wrong from the 
whole tenor of our epistle, they were about to 
set out again in search of us, when tlicy learned 
that we were coming to Astrahad with a party 
ofJaffer Dig, They still seemed inclined to 
believe Orauz Kouli's professions, and stated 
their conviction that the man's kinsmen had 
blackened Ids face by acting entirely against 
the spirit of his orders; but Alice Khan would 
not allow them to express a good opinion of 
tlielr friend, “ The Toorkm u ns,” he said, were 
all unbelievers and rascals, and no doubt Oraiiz 
Kouli was at the bottom of the plot, if it did 
not originate on this side of the border; and 
the only way to recover our property would be 
to seize him and sell him for what xve had been 
robbed of.” This advice, we saw, was very dis¬ 
pleasing to Hossein Kouli Aga, so we begged 
that the matter might rest till Ai DogucKli 
should arrive with what remained of our mer¬ 
chandise ; and, as the Khan's zeal was grounded 
on the vanity of his great foresight, his tone 
moderated when he had obtained a sufficiency 
of credit for it, and we aU dined very sociably 
tr^tlier. 

Inaction, after the great labour of the last 
few days, threw us all upon our backs: Me- 
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sUcii-c-Norou 7 and I took fevers, and the Syud 
com plained of a general nidisposition, that liad 
turned Ids liver into water, drawn his intestines 
tight to his back, and othenrise caused an un¬ 
precedented revolution in Ins system. But the 
liot bath recovered us all. On the second 
morning after our return, ray friends mode the 
liummaum private, and sent for me, and to this 
kindness 1 owed my recovery. The bath, how'- 
ever, into which I had been admitted was shut 
up fora week, in consequence of the defilement 
it had undergone, and even the kindness of my 
friends w'as not altogether prot>f against their 
prejudice. 1 was strictly enjoined, wdien in the 
batl>, not to touch the doors with my hand, but 
to ™11 tlie scrubber, when 1 should be let out. 
The barber came to me for an extraordinary 
gratuity, for having shaved my head in direct 
violation of his rehgious principles. 

On a second occasion, wlicn I made use of 
this luxury, a regular turmoil was excited ; for 
the wife of one of the little great men at the 
place protested agmnst Allee Khan’s right to 
introduce an infidel into tlie public bsitli, and 
threatened to withdraw her patronage alto¬ 
gether from it. Several lady friends added 
their protests to lier’a, and some of the most 
scrupulous men took tlic advice of their head 
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Mooll;\,as to wliiit degree of iittpurity the liiiin^ 
inaiuii had contractn^d in cowsttpieiice of my 
visits and how many days might bo considered 
suthcieiit for its puriHcatioii. The Moollil, 
though a bigoted man, knew the Taw in this 
Instance, and decided Itiat as tliere was nmcii 
more than the recinislte icngtb, breadth, and 
deplii of water in the cistern, I eonJd not defile 
it; and that \vith regard to the walls, such 
parts as I had touched might he made clean by 
dashing water on them. Our kind friend the 
Khan was very indignant at the fuss made, and, 
protesting til at his townsmen were unlc^imcd 
asses, declared that 1 sliould hatlic wticnever 1 
had it niind to do so; bxit, though tlte Moulla's 
verdict cxculpiitctl me, 1 tliolight it liest to avoid 
oHending anybody, and did not go again. 

MooUii Nusr Oolluli, wlio propounded the 
law in my favour, h:id a special cure for tils own 
conscience; for, coming to visit iiis old friend 
tlie Syud a few days after, he expressed a wish 
to see a thennometcr. I took down one and 
gave it him, and he regarded it with inuclt 
interest; but, on returning it, he went to a small 
reservoir, and washed his hands, lest, as he told 
the Syud, any moisture might have been on 
mine wiicn I gave him the instrument. The 
eldest son of tlie heir-apparent to the ill rune 
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of Persia is so bigoted a man that, on his re¬ 
ceiving as presents a gold chronometer and a 
velvet chair, he ordered them to be purihed 
by immersion in water. But before I say more 
about Persian manners, I would devote a chap¬ 
ter to a few remarks on the inhabitants of the 
desert, the many accounts winch we received 
regarding whom, we were able to correct by 
what we ourselves obser^'ed among tliem. 
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CHAPTER Vllh 

Stifipicioiu Gmde .—Cospum De^erU—PolUiail Vi^wi of 
Rii^ia^-^peculotiDTii df MoravielT—Powiir of dic Tooi’k* 
iMuiis.—Khaii ijT KhiTidi'* withority. — Tnlw of the 
Desert,—SpccdatioDB^-Chiuriicter of the Toorkmuns-— 
Aneedote of o Doreish.—Cbanict«T imd Anecdotes of 
Shall Moimid Beg.—KeiigLoiis rtTsecutijcm#—Tootkrnun 
Mock of Living.—IHlerchuidbEep—Hospitfility^—Custonu 
lUuatratJvo of Scriptur& — Toorlcaiiin Hospitality and 
Tneflchery —^Thcir Bravery queitionahle.—.Drc*s,^“ Do- 
mesde ocenpaiiojfu. — A Toorkmun Cmnp- — Marriage 
Ciifltoma.—Hofse^radng--— Muaic- — Women*—^Per$imi 
' Female Slaves.—Beauty of Women lost by bard labour.— 
Cbildrea of Slaves^—Family Quiirtelir--*Prsde of Birth.— 
Funenil Ceremonies—Penalty for Smoking.—Uncleanncsa 
of the Toorkniiini)^ 

We advanced about two hundred and ten 
miles beyond Astrabad. From the drcuiristance 
of our being token so far north at first, we were 
induced to suspect that our guide was not fol* 
lowing the usual route, but subsequent enquiries 
from merchants who had travelled from Astra, 
bad to Khiva, went to prove that he did not 
mislead us. These travellers stated, that they 
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pa*ssed JVIeslied-e-MisiTaiin and Cheen Molmm- 
tnud ; to the latter place, they sold, they made 
eight days'journey; beyond, to Khiva, twelve 
days. At Cheen Mohummud they laid in a 
supply of water for three days, and they found 
the countiy beyond more sandy than that from 
Astrabad. Some said that they went in fewer 



number necessary* The country being plain, a 
more direct road might doubtless be taken from 
Astrabad, but the Yimoots are at enmity with 
the Goklans, and choose as much as possible a 
road through tiie countiy inhabited by their 
own tribe. We marched day and night, lialting 
as we found fit spots to graae the camels on. 
Of the hundred and twenty*seven hours that 
we were on the road from Goojgaun to Cheen 
INIohummud, we marched eighty-four hours, 
and halted forty-three. The Syud and 1 both 
noted the time carefully by watches, and I think 
we were justified in laying it down as a rule, 
that caravans march nearly two hours for one 
that they halt; laden camels advance at the rate 
of about two miles and a half an hour, so that, 
if the number of days’ march con be ascertained, 
the distance may be very nearly guessed. 

The Caspian desert is generally of a light soil, 
white, and inclined to be sandy,yet so firm, that 
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in dr^’ weather camels barely leave the print of 
their feet upon it. This soil produces light 
thorns and weedy bushes, much of the juicy 
camel'thorn, a root like the stem of a vine 
called taukh, and stunted tamarisk bushes t 
and in parts spring patches of coarse grass, pro- 
j^bly wiicre water is near the surface. Much 
of tlie ground is hard, and quite bare, showing 
occasionally patches of salt, doubtless the cause 
of the sterility. A third feature is tlie sand • 
this is cither spread loosely over tlie plain, or it 
is gathered in broad ridges, 'which assume some 
consistency. Near such spots the Toorkmuns 
prefer to pilch their tents ; their camps are 
more private and sheltered, and good water is 
found at no great depth. 

We satishe<l ourselves that it would not be 
diilicult for a power stronger than the I’otirk- 
nitins to Fccluitu a considerable portion of this 
w*aste inland from the coast. Much of tlie soil 
(that especially between the rivers Goorgaun 
and Attniek) ts good, and water is to be had 
for little labour. The Russians have been long 
supposed to have an eye ujioii thb quarter, 
vrith a view to the invasion of Khiva: there 
need be bttle doubt of their wish to extend 
their power wherever tliey can, and they have 
the best (lossible excuses for carrjdng their arms 
among the noxious hordes who occupy the 
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desert eastward of the Caspian ; foPf thougli I 
do not anticipate tlie entire rcvoluttoii in the 
trade of Asia, and ^ the shaking to its very 
centre the enormous commercial superiority 
of the dominatorB of tlie sea," whicli Moraviefif 
predicts as consequent upon the taking of Klilva 
by his countrymen; still there can be little 
donbt, tiiat if the Russians shoidd succeed In es-> 
tablishing tbeir authority at the above-mention¬ 
ed place, tliey would gain great oomraercial and 
political advantages: and the mere circumstance 
of some hundreds of their people being in the 
worst state of slavery there, might induce them 
to attempt its reduction, (not that 1 tlvink it 
wmdd, apiirt from the consideration of political 
contingencies). Since the days of Peter the 
Great, when Prince Bekowitch (who was sent 
with a party in search of the gold dust wliich 
was supposed to lie on the banks of the ancient 
Ox us) was killed, and his skin made into a 
drum by the Tartars, we do not hear of any 
direct attempt on the part of the Russians to 
cstabUsh themselves on the eastern coast of the 
Caspian; but they certainly have cultivated u 
very good understanding with the Toorkmuns 
who ilvvell along that shore, who being settled, 
and profiting from their Intcrcourfe with tlic 
foreigners, have not that jealous hatreti of them 
which their inland brethren entertain for those 
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who they think would deprive them of thetr 
niuch prized liberty ; und, ivliether directly 
through these tribes, or tlirough the means of 
the Persians, I confess it would not greatly 
astonish me to hear of the Russians causing 
Meshed-e>Misreaun to be re-occupied, or some 
other conveniently situated spot near the coast 
to be inhabited. 

Jlcravieif, some years ago, talked sanguindy 
about marebing to capture Khiva, and tctoIu- 
tionise Tartary, with three thousand men i hut 
I do not read that be made any arraugenients 
for communicatiug with liis countrymen even 
in case of success. He speculates upon, several 
very uncertain aids, and, in my humble opinion, 
his plan is rather a romantic one. The Toork- 
muns being greatly divided among themselves, 
some of them might be induced to assist the 
KussianS] for interest ts a first principle with 
them; but they are quite as treacherous as 
greedy, and tliough tliey w'ould perliaps assist 
the invaders so long as they had the best of it, 
they would turn upon them in case of a reverse. 

With respect to the eommuiiication between 
the Caspian Sea and Kltiva, it is inteirupted 
in summer by the great heats, whidi render the 
passage across the desert a serious undertaking, 
and the road may be said to be open for ouly 
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nine motithit and a half iii the year, i. e. from 
the middle of August till the commencetneut 
of June. In winter these plains are travelled, 
and tlie snow that lies on them obviates the 
necessity of carrying water. From the S6tli of 
April to the igthof May, the thermometer (in the 
shade at noon) ranged ftom 7 6" to 80“Fahrenheit. 
One day it rose to 84% but there was usually a 
light wind stirring, and the nights were cooL 
Having alluded to the supposed view of the 
Russians in Tartary, I would here offer an 
opinion upon the question of their ability to 
establish their authority on the Oxiis. I have 
said that I conceive it practicable for them to 
form a settlement on the east coast of the 
Caspian; and I do not see reason to doubt their 
being able, at the favourable season, to march 
a proper force across the desert to Khiva, The 
Toorkmuns, though superior irregular cavalry, 
are not an enemy who could offer effectual 
opposition to disciplined troops, and Khiva 
itself is a place of no strength i but I differ 
from Mr, JMoravieff in thiitking that the Hus- 
siana coidd sustain themselves there through 
the partial influence of Toorkmun tribes. 1 see 
a much more likely way of their attaining their 
object by means of the Persians^ whom in pro* 
cess of time they may push on in more direo 
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tioiis thtm one^ to sprvf? tbeir own purposes* 
KaruzDi was a Persian province in the time of 
Shah Ismael Soil,* (I may say so late as iti the 
reign of Nadir Shah) and if any energy were 
introduced into the Persian eouneils it might 
again become so. 

The Toorkmiins iiavCi 11 hink» obtained credit 
for more independent strength than they actu¬ 
ally possess. They have not* as many imagine* 
unrestrained range over the desert; for not 
only the great tribes* hut all th^ petty divisions 
of them* have their understood limits; and con¬ 
sidering how mmy cattle they possess, and how 

* Tlic tiwlf itccaimtA of Kiutiziti uM tlic of iis 

Towards tlie eod of the Poididiiilkti dyfinety* Afm- 
fliabf king of TdOtod^ invaded and look Pt-mln. Hn was 
drivort out by Kui Kobud, llie founder of the noxtt or 
Koummo dyoa^tyH. Kai KhoiKiLiroOf tJiu third king of the 
laLtcr line* croEfted the Oxus, took Samorcond and Ikikhora 
tlrom Afrajtiab, and, mardfiing ta engagir that montirch'a 
inn 8lieidali» be dew hiin in abgle combat, and called the 
province in which he had fought Kif^fr-m (easy victory). 

The Arobkn oanqucAt ESttended over this province* but 
when the power of die Cidip1u» decliued, It became indepCD:- 
dent for a while- Mahinood of GIimzhI imneictHl Kara?.in to 
h^ empire, and h paMed fmm llie hands of his bticccssart into 
the pofise&Eiao of the S4^1Ji»k kinga. Al the death of Mzdek 
Shah (third Socltaun of dm Seljooks) a* d. }0d2. Koth- 
iMdderiv the Hakim who had been placed over did pro¬ 
vince, declojdd hinijclf on mdependent monarch, ajidfoniidcd 
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scant)' is tlie vegetation of the desert, a con¬ 
jecture mny be hazarded that as many now in¬ 
habit it as it can support. Unable to raise grain 
in this waste, they are dependent upon the 
Persian frontier, or upon Khiva, for their sup¬ 
plies, and must of necessity come to terms with 
those who command tltem. 

Xt appears from JiIoravIefF's estimate, (and as 
far as we could lesim it is a correct one,) that 
the Kliau of Khiva's autiiority is owned by 
about three Imndrcd thousand souls. Of these 
thirty thousand are Oosbegs, lonls of the soil 
by right of conquest; one liundred thousand 

ihe KaraKniian dynasty, whicli evcfilimlly destroyed dmt of 
the Seljooks* Cfhen^is Klian put on eud to tho Kam^rniaii 
poweft when m he enitaed it to tnerga in hii mimensc 
c^spIrOi It nppeari Lbat the province reouiiiiC'd wltli Ma 
descendants obaiit cnc btmdred and twenty ycxtr$, and then 
fdl iitnkT the government of potty Oosbog princes. It h 
mat remnrkabEe as becDoiing subject to Timour Lungf A. 
1^70. Tlie faiiiDus Shhh Buklit Sonllaun tmk it frttiti 
TimourV desccndsints in bvitf bo being dofented nod 

aloin in battlu twdvo yem aTkcrnardM^ at Morve Shall 
Jolioiip by Eitmacl Soft, the province reverted to Pensiu. 
Agoioi two yeora afVenvartb, tlie people prefcrritikg tlie 
Soonnee creed to tliat of tlio Sheahs, nrhich Shall Ismaol 
desired to e^tobllsb nniong themr revel toib And sent to 
invite tibars Sooltaiui Oe^beg^ to come from ToofktJstatin 
mid rule over tliem. 'ITiey procloimed liim king in lot2, 
miA his detcendanis hxive since kept tlic country^ 
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are Sarts, the inhabitants of the (country before 
tile Oosbegs took it; the Karakalpaeks (who 
are found chiefly to tlie south of lake Aral) 
Tiuinber as many; and the remainder are Toork- 
muns, a few Kirghiz, and some Taujicks, or 
domesticated people of foreign extract. The 
Oosbegs, pluming themselves only upon their 
warlike propensities, behave in an overbearing 
manner to the other inhabitants of the country, 
lletween tlietn and the Toorkmuns there appears 
always to have existed great jealousy: Abul- 
ghaxi Khan, the fourteenth Oosbeg Sooltaun 
after llbars Khan, who reigned twenty years 
over the Karaiim Toorkmuns, details many 
attempts on their part to free themselves from 
the obligation of tribute, and the later accounts 
of SHomviefF and Meyendorff, show that time 
has not much amended their feeling of dislike to 
tlietr conquerors. The other subjects are by all 
accounts much oppressed, and they might not 
be sorry to change masters. The same cause 
irhich led to Ismael Shah’s losing Korazm still 
exists as an objection to the Persians recovering 
the province; but if the latter iieople were 
organised, it would not a^’aii against them. 
The Persians, 1 need liardly say I think, are, 
and long will be, a cat’s paw in the iiamls of 
the Russians; and if tlie two agree to destroy 
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tlie state of Kliiva, they may cause great 
changes in the political condition of tlie neigh¬ 
bouring countries. I am not one of those who 
think tliat the Great Bear will walk over all 
j\sia in half a dozen strides, for plans sucli as 
Russia has gained credit for entertaining re¬ 
quire oonsldetable time for their execution: 
but, because it is the Interest of the Russians to 
extend their authority eastward, and because 
tlicy are much stronger tlian their eastern 
neighbours, I conceive that they will labour 
to establisli what Baron Meyendodff terms 
“Th^luence miufaire de Ast Rusitk mr PA^ie 
ceutrale f* and, by pnsliing on a power over 
which they exercise a strong control, they 
may effect much of their object, r^lthout in¬ 
curring the odium whicli we sliould be ready to 
attach to them for openly extending their fron¬ 
tier in tlic direction of our eastern possessions. 

Such opinions as these wliich I have now 
offered must be speculative, but, as the subject 
is mteresting, I give them at the risk of being 
thought a visionary. The complexion of ori¬ 
ental politics is ever varying, but, in all cases 
where Euri)i>can diplomacy is opposed to them, 
the result may be nearly calculated* If the 
Russian empire, as some predict, is to fall to 
pieces, my tlieory of course falls with it; but 
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as Voltaire says, ** C'est line etrange inanie qtie 
celie d'un polisson qai parle en tmitre aux sou- 
vetiiins, et qiii pr^dit iniailliblciucnt la chute 
prochoine des empires,'^ 

()1‘ the Toorkmun character, we were able I 
believe to form a just estimate, from the opi¬ 
nions of many who lived near them, and from 
our ovm cxperietice. The Toorkmuns are like 
other wandering tribes, fond of the riaine of 
some virtues, but little inclined to forego their 
own interests by following the spirit of them. 
They profess the Soonnee Mohunimudan reli¬ 
gion, but, if they ever had a real regard for 
any feeling other than superstition, avarice has 
superseded it. Tliey are in many eases guided 
more by old custom than by the ordinances of 
the Moliummudan taw, thougli tliey are glad 
of a text which tliey can turn to their own 
purposes, and they give great latitude to the 
one wind I authorises them to make war upon 
Kaufirs. This baa by degrees become so eotu- 
mon a term with them, that tliey apply it to 
everybody but themselves: according to the 
“ Soonna,” they may moke slaves of infidels : 
they look upon a Sheah in a worse light than a 
Jew or a Christian; but, in times when admitted 
infidels are scarce, they will not scruple to lay 
hands on foreigners of tlteir own sect. 
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One Nuf$auU Shall, a Soonnee Dervessh, re¬ 
lated to the Syud how that, travelling in com¬ 
pany with two Affghauns, they were surjirised 
by a party of Toorkmuns, and taken prisoners. 
The Affghauns made instant declaration of 
their faith, hot this so little satisfied their cap¬ 
tors, that tliey nearly beat them to death, curs¬ 
ing them for impostors; and the Derveish 
considered that he saved his life hy professing 
himself a Sheah. He was taken to Bokhara, 
and, not being robust, was sold cheap to a Jew 
there. Shortly after, he obtained his release 
in a manner which deserves relation, as it is 
highly illustrative of Easteni character. Ameer 
Tlydcr (Toora), sucecssior to the famed Sliah 
Momud Beg, was then king at Bokhara, and 
the Derveish, following liim to the mosque one 
Friday, took an opportunity, after prayers, of 
mounting the pulpit from wliich mooUris lec¬ 
ture, and of haranguing the congregation to 
tlie following purpose.—‘‘There are two qu^ 
lities required for the good of men in this 
world; when you find them united in one 
person, reverence and ser\"e that person as God 
has commanded.—What are those two quali¬ 
ties?—the first is, the faculty of perfectly un¬ 
derstanding the Korin; the second, the ability 
rightly to expound its ordinances, and to cause 
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them to be obeyed. I have travelled into 
many countries, but have only found one such 
maji: that man is—Ameer Hyder,** Pat[>able 
as was this flatt(^, it did not disgust the king* 
for, on returning to his palace, he sent for the 
Derveish, who, on being led to the presence, 
told his story so well, that the Shah exclaimed, 
“ Let my friends come forward to ransom this 
man of God.” The obsequious courtiers, eager 
to merit such a title, on t!ie spot made a sub¬ 
scription, whicli not only purchased the holy 
man's liberty, but left liim a handsome surplus, 
and the king was very gracious to him so long 
as he remained at Bokhara. 

The father of this monarcli, Shah .Moraud 
Beg, familiarly and jmr exceflenct:, called Ileg- 
gee Jan, was a king whose equal has not been 
known smee the days of tlie Calipli Omar, 
whose character indeed he apj)ears to have 
closely imitated j like liim, aflecting to despise 
the honours of sovereignty, and descending to 
undignified and aflected actions to display hU 
humility. He surrounded himself urith a court 
of devout and learned doctors, to whose opinion 
he professed to how, and, assisted by whom, he 
used to sit in open durbar to judge the people 
according to the principle of the Mobummudan 
law. In such assemblies, the party sat on 
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' goat-skiti5, wtiich were ranged round the roonu 
and the Shah took any seat» to show that he 
did not esteem himself above bis fellow men 
in the faith. He performed the most menial 
offices; his kitebett estoblishmcnt consisted of 
a wooden bowl, an iron cauldron, and some 
earthen pots; be made his own market, eook^ 
ed his own pot au Jea^ and when he had guests, 
went round himself to pour water on their 
hands, and ate from the same bowl with tliem. 
Ho had a donkey of no price, whidi he would 
ride without a saddle through the streets of 
Bokhara, and the common people, charmed by 
this sliow of humility, thought that there never 
liad been so sitigk-licarted a man; but many 
stories wliieli are related of him show bow 
much worldly sagacity lay under his assumed 
simpbeity. He was the Louis XI, of liis 
day; cold-blooded and hyx>ocritical, but super¬ 
stitious, and covering much craftiness and 
knowledge of mankind with a quiet and smooth 
exterior. Not of Shall Abbas the Great” are 
more good stories told, tliaii of Beggee Jan 
in hearing them related, you cannot but bo 
struck wnth the recurrence of phrases and 
idioms that appeared so singular and amusing 
in the “ /irabian Nights,” and it is to be re¬ 
gretted that an Omar al Siftee does not exist to 
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embody tbe tales that are related of these two * 
monarchs in another scries of a thousand and 
one evenings. 

The following striking anecdote was told my 
friend by one Hiljee Hossein Khan Mervee, an 
old Cujjer nobleman, svho was governor at 
MervCj when it was taken by Shah JVIoraud, 
and who was carried away prisoner to Uokbam: 
he vouched for the truth of the circumstance, 
having been in Bokhara when it occurred. 

One day, as the Shah was riding through the 
city on his ass, follow^ed by a cortfege of Oosbeg, 
Afiglmun, and Kuatzilbash nobles, he led the 
way to the coppersmith's basiaar, and stopped 
at the shop of an artisan, to whom lie addressed 
the following singular conversation; *‘S*i!aam 
Alekooin ”—“/Vlekoom salaam,"—“Your health 
is good?”—“By your condeseen^on and fa- 
voor.”—" I am concerned to see you, bom a 
gentleman, toiling in an occui>atjon that is 
beneath you: rather abandon this profession, 
and come live in the toiivn as becomes a man of 
your birth ; fear not to write to your friends ail 
that goes on here; God be thanked, our ac^ 
dons arc not such as we are ashamed should 
be know n ; but what you do WTite, write frir/y, 
imd send it openly and wortliily." The pre- 
tcndeil cop]iersmith whom he addressed, lie had 
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dii 5 covere*i to be a man of some tank, sent 
secret))* by tlie jVffglmun coart to report upon 
his actions j and, by taking this quiet way of 
exposing him, be both preserved liis reputation 
for mildness, and gained credit for knowing 
every thing that pissed. 

It was bis custom to speak of himself in the 
third person, under the affected designation of 
ihe Fakeeti though be allowed himself to bo 
addressed by the title of Huzzurut-e-VuUee 
Naiamee, (His Excellency the Lord of Benefi¬ 
cence,) and a very characteristic anecdote on 
this head ivas related to my fnend by Ameer 
^’'ausir ud Deen (Toora), a brother to Aiueer 
Hyder, who, leaving Bokbaru for some political 
reason, resided many years at fleshed, and 
afterwards went to Constantinople, where I be¬ 
lieve he now is. 

T)ie court sat a long time one morning in 
expectation of the Sliah's entrance, but it was 
not till long after hb usual hour that he 
came; he then walked in from the outer door, 
minus a consider able portion of his upper gar¬ 
ment. tv hen he had taken his seat, and ex¬ 
changed “ salaam alekooiii” with tlie oatnpany, 
the eldest of the inool^ expressed a hope that 
nothing untoward had occiured. The king’s 
answer was, “No — the fakeer had a friend 
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whom he liad not seen for niaiky days, and he 
went yesterday to visit hiro^ Oti relurningt as 
the night was dark, ajid the road muddy, the 
fakeer turned into a mosque and slept there.” 
" But what food did the Lord of Beneficence 
eat?'’ ** A morsel of bread was in a beg^r's 
wallet, and the fakeer ate tliat” " And where 
Is the skirt of Huzzarut-e-V'uUee Noiamees 
poosteen?”* “The fakeer observed that the 
beggar’s feet were cold, so, considering that tile 
skirts of his garment were superfluous, he cut 
them off to make stockings for the poor man.” 

Notwithstanding his affected meekness, Shati 
hlomud caused himself to be feared by all 
dosses of men. It is to be remarked in Ids 
character, that, tliough he overlooked many 
strong personal offenoes, lie never forgave one 
which was directed against his sovereign power; 
still he tiad such command over his passions, 
tliat he waited to execute vengeance till he 
could bring it within warrant of the Mohum- 
mudan law, and thus he preserved the distinc¬ 
tion tliat he prized; for those who feared and 
disliked him were bound for their own credits 
sake to praise him for his sanctity. He intro^ 
duced a very strict moral code into the eitj-, 
but he was wise enough to give his orthodox 
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brethren the full benefit of their Imv on points 
which much concerawl them; he it was who 
made tlio rule by whicli a mmi, brought as a 
slave to Bokhara, professing liitnself a Soon nee, 
must prove himself such by four known Soon- 
nee vouchers, whom he is little likely to find 
at no warning and far from his home. Some 
of the most scrupulous Bokhaiians are averse 
to purchasing a man wlio declares himself to be 
of the true faith, and Soonnecs of other nations 
toll you, that the Toorkmuns, when they cap¬ 
ture a stout man who persists in dedaring him¬ 
self orthodox, will prick hts tongue so that he 
c;tnnot articulate, and sell liim in that state in 
the Imzaar; or beat him dreadfully, till he is 
inclined, as the least of hvo evils, to deny his 
faith, and suffer himself to be sold as an infidel. 
Such men ii^er can become truly religious, for 
the greater the heresy of their neighbours the 
greater must be their profit. 

One is apt to wonder tliat men with so few 
apparent wants as the Toorkmuns should be 
so avaricious, for they botli feed and clothe 
tlieraselves indifierently ; but tlie inhabitants of 
deserts seem to have no less a desire tlian more 
civilized people to possess greater ^vealth than 
they have occasion for, and tlie burden of their 
prayers is,—more marcs and more camels. I 
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have said that tlie Toorkmuns live simply: their 
usual food is unleavened wheaten or barley 
bread; tl^ey knead the dough in a wooden 
trough^ or on a dried skin, and bake it on tiie 
hearth by covering it up in wood etrbers. 
They also prepare bread 'with oil or clarified 
butter,—tSie cake that the widow of Zanepiitha 
was picking up sticks to dress, that she might 
eat with her son, and then die;—a handful of 
meal, and a little oil in a cruise.—The bread 
being laid on a cloth,is broken into four pieces; 
the master says Bismillah as a signal to coni'' 
tneuce the meal, and a stranger who happened 
to be present, but not inclined to eat, would 
break off a morsel and put it in his bosom, not 
to slight the invitation. Asa better food, they 
eat rice or yarma (bruised wheat), and sour 
milk; and on great occasions it sVh^p k killed, 
and soup or pilau made. Camels are too valu¬ 
able to be killed for food, but when an animal 
breaks its leg incurably, or appears likely to 
die, they cut its throat with the usual cere¬ 
monies, and eat it. Their drink is buttermilk, 
cooppook, and, in season, the wealthiest ate 
said to get tipsy on kmimia, or fermented mare's 
milk, but we did not taste any. 

To judge from the accounts of former writers, 
the Toorkmuns are less carnivorous than they 
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were. Mr, Anthony Jeiikinson, who travelled 
across the Caspian desert to Oorgunge in the 
year 1558» makes no luention of bread, but 
soys tliat he wus “ very gently entertained with 
more's milk and the flesh of a wild liorso;" and 
Abulghazi Khan relates tliat Kian Khan, son 
of OguK Khan the great Tortiir, gave u feast 
which lasted ten days and nights, in vifliich time 
were consumed nine hundred horses, nine tliou» 
sat id sheep, and ninety skinfuls of Jiimmiz, 

Ill every tent we observed one or tivo cast 
iron pots, which ore brought from Russia; 
these were placed over the fire on triimds, ojid 
ever)' thing was cooked in them. T)ie luxuries 
of the Toorkmnns are, articles of gayer cloth¬ 
ing titan the)' can muinifacturc themselves, a 
fevv spices, coarse sugar, and tobacco. These 
things they get cliiefly from petty merchants 
who come among tlietn with a " sanf conduit’* 
from Persia. The produce of their flocks, and 
the felLs and carpets which their women make, 
they barter witli these ’‘jaggers,” or take across 
the border themselves and sell in Persia. 

In Persia they also sell the camels and horses 
which they breed for the puqjose. Camels 
able to carry a load of eighty tabreezmutis, or 
about five hundred and seventy pounds Eng¬ 
lish, are sold for about five tomauns each, £3 
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Tlie Astrabad merchants purcliasc yearly for 
the markets in the interior about two hundred 
horses which they obtain at the averse price 
of from twenty-five to thirty-five tomauna. 
They generally pay the Toorkmuns in mer¬ 
chandize, which they themselves purchase 
wholesale at Tehroun or elsewhere, and retail 
at their own prices. Hossein Kouli Aga told 
me that the Toorkmuns would put extravagant 
prices upon their well-bred horses, and that, 
as they felt affronted if less were offered, he 
humoured their pride by affixing a propor¬ 
tionate value upon (ns goods when he dealt 
with them. At Khiva, good horses are sold 
at the rate of from fifteen to twenty tilias 
each—£10 to £13, 

The Toorkmuns pride themselves much on 
their hospitality, and they feel affronted if a 
traveller passes tlieir camp without stopping, 
When a stranger comes to an ouheh, he is in¬ 
vited into the first tent, the master of which 
welcomes him by taking his hands within hb 
own, and. lidding the bridle of his horse, orders 
his wife to prepare refreshment for their guest. 
There am hardly he a livelier illustration of the 
manners of tiie Patriarchs than this:—^Instance 
Abraham's running from Ins teut-door in the 
plains of Mamrc to meet and welcome the 
angels, praying them to rest themselves, and 
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comfort tlieir hearts with a morsel of bread; 
and then his desiring Sarah, his wife, to make 
ready quickly three measures of fine meal, 
knead it, and make cakes upon the hearth. 
Tlie manners in particular of the pastoral 
nations in Asia have undergone so little 
change, that you may see among them iUustra- 
tions of nearly all the customs that are described 
in Scripture; and a traveller in any part of the 
East will meet with the most satisfactory evi- 
dejices of the unaffected veracity of the sacred 
writers. To a European, the description of 
many simple Oriental customs appears a ro¬ 
mance ; and, cotinected as they are with so much 
miraculous anecdote, it is very assuring to find 
that those w’ho described the lives and actions of 
the people of antiquity did it not in any spirit 
of exaggeration, and that relations, which ap¬ 
pear to us highly coloured, are told in the 
simple and natural idiom of the countries and 
days the writers lived in. 

As far as giring to eat and drink, the Toork- 
muns are hospitable; but the very man who 
gives you bread in his tent will not scruple to 
fall ujjon you when you are beyond its pre¬ 
cincts, This same hospitality of ivandering 
tribes lias Ijeen so lauded by poets and others, 
tliat it has become a fashion to talk as if the 
virtue existed only among demi-savages; and 
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a man who exercises it shall be excused though 
he \ye a thief anil a ciit-throot. Your person is 
sacred, and your life is to be dearer to him tliau 
Ills own while you are under the shadow of his 
tent;—but you cannot retnam there for ever. 
Perhaps at the very motnent you arc eating hts 
sait, your iipst is tliinking how at a future 
occasion he may best transfer part of your 
weal til to iiiinself, and when you do meet liim on 
his plain, the odds arc very niiich against you. 

\Ye are taken with the poetically expressive 
idiom of the Ar^ib, ^vho, as & hint to a simiiger 
to surrender his property, says, *' Cousin, 
undress thyself; thy aunt is without a gar¬ 
ment —but vve tliink it expedient to hang a 
man ^vho translates and applies the saying in 
our own country. The fact is, that, in our love 
for the romantic, we judge these wild people 
nearly by the same standard with which they 
measure themselves. Tlie Arabs for instance,^— 
we only think of them as a nation of freemen, 
whose deeds have been chivalrous, and whose 
annals are told in high sounding verse, and we 
overlook their vices ; but the Bedouins are per¬ 
haps the greatest rogues who wander (read 
Burckiiardt's summary of their character, and 
ask any one w'ho has gone the land route to 
Mecca about them). Tiie virtues and idccs of 
all Nomnde people arc much the same; they 
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entertain exaggerated notions of hospUality and 
bra very» but they are generally greedy, mean, 
and thievish ; and, tliough they may keep good 
faith will I their own race, they' will find means 
to evade the spirit of a pledge given to a 
straniier, if it be much to their interest to do so. 
Their hospitality appears greater than that of 
settled people, because wlicn travelling they 
rely upon each otlier for food and shelter; but 
they must of necessity do so. Perhaps in 
earlier times the feeling was exercised more as 
a virtue, but now there b to tlie hill as much 
pride as generosity in it, for you will anger a 
man to tlie extent of making him your enemy 
if you pass his tent, though he may' not have 
wherewithal to feed you ; and, even allowing 
that a generous feeling prompts his courtesy, 
it is not so strong a one but that avarice will 
get the better of it if you have that which 
tempts him. 

An excellent illustration of desert hospi¬ 
tality was given me by a Jloosclmaun of La¬ 
hore, whom we met at Jleshed, U'ho related 
liovv* when he went on pilgrimage to Ker- 
bolah, he was robbed on the rood by some 
Betlouins, They took all his money, and the 
very clothes from his back; ” hut," said he, 
they ’vo the fear of God before them, they are 
an hospitable people: when they had stripped 
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me, ciid were going away, one of them, seeing 
me nearly naked, turned back, and, drawing an 
abba from 00 * bis own shoulders, bade me take 
it in tlie name of God ; and afterwards, having 
nothing, at whatever tent I stayed 1 got food 
and a ivclcotne." 

It Is, I imagine, chiefly to the cowardice of 
the Persians that the Toorkmuns owe tlieir 
repiitatimt for bravery; for, when they ex¬ 
change blows with the border Koords, who are 
good soldiers, they are generally worsted ; but 
they are unceasing in tlieir liarassiiig skir¬ 
mishes, and, considering the uumeuse fatigue 
that both they and tlieir horses can undergo 
upon the scantiest fare, it must be admitted that 
few irregular troops are equal to them. The 
llussians think much of their Cossacks, but in 
the lost Persian war the Kuzzilbashes rode 
round them, and whipped tbeir heads ulT when¬ 
ever they could separate them; however, in 
the event of the llussians taking Khiva, and 
invading l-lindostan by the route of the Oxus, 
Bulkh, and Caubul, 1 suppose they would train 
the Toorkmuns to beat any irregular cavalry 
that we could send against them. We expected 
to find tliese Toiturs the very Parthians of old, 
and to w'itness prodigies done with the bow 
and arrow, but we liardly saw this weapon ; 
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the sword and light lance were in general use, 
and all who could ofibrd it had a gun of some 
sort or otlier. 

The dress of the men is very similar to that 
of the Oosbegs : a caraeeze,* and loose zeeija- 
nias,t aJi ulkhaulik^ ajid a camel-hair jubba,^ 
belted round the waist over all. They cover 
tlieir heads with a large sheepskin cop, and, 
when on horseback, they generally wear hes¬ 
sian boots with pointed iron-tipped heels; but 
the two first named articles frequently suffice 
them, and they are not alw'oys dressed in eba- 
metert for, accustomed to relieve travellers of 
their wardrobes, they find it good economy to 
wear them. Sometiines, on a journey, instead 
of boots, they roll folds of doth round their 
legs: wlien at homo they go barefooted, or 
wear a sandal, which is fastened on by a string 
round the big toe. 

The women are dressed in a long chemise, 
open down the bosom, which reaches to the 
nakeil heels, and covers, I believe, a pair of 
zeeijamas. They wear the hair in two long 
plaited tails, with a hunch and ornament at the 
end: young girls part theirs d /« Madonna^ hut 
it is the privilege of a married woman to 
put upon her head a heavy and ugly cap, 
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sanif^tliing like an hussar's: from the back of 
this drops a red silk scarf, and in front are 
strinig as many gold coins as the husband can 
aiford. 

*1 he men, who have an overweening idea of 
the consequence of their sex, and of tiveir part 
of it in ]>anicular,do little but lounge about and 
sleep, and the women perform all the labour. 
Eju-ly iji the morning they milk the camels, 
bring water, make buttermilk, and gather 
bushes to hake bread. After noon tliey milk 
the slieep and goats, make curds, or prepare tlie 
milk for butter and kooroot, and provide the 
evening meal. In thdr leisure hours they 
oceupy themselves in sewing and knitting, or 
iti eardmg wool, TJien they weave carpets, 
and make felt doths and horse-clothing, and 
prepare camel's hair for making jubbas. 
Many of them are assisted in tlielr labours by 
slaves, -who, for the most part, live very much 
like dogs. \Vhen men are seated conversing 
near them, the women draw up a small piece of 
cloth from their bosoms over their mouths, to 
signify that they take concern only in their 
own occupation. It is a wild'scene, a Toork- 
mun camp. All its tenants arc astir at day¬ 
break, and the women, after a short busy 
period, retire to work within their tents. To- 
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^vards tlie evening tlie men get togetlicFr and 
sit in drdes discoursing: tlie mistress of a tent 
is seen seated outside knitting i near her is m 
old negro woman, dry and withered as the 
deserts of Lybia,” who is churning in a skin 
hung upon three sticks, or dandiing the last 
bom; and the young fry, dirty and naked, 
except perhaps a small jacket, or skull-cap, 
fantastically covered with coins, bits of metal, 
or beads and charms, run about in glee like so 
many imps, screaming and flinging dust on 
each other, the great game of these unsophisti¬ 
cated children of nature, As the day declines, 
the camels are driven in, and folded within the 
camp; soon after the sun has set, a few watchers 
are set; here and there perhaps in a tent, re¬ 
main for a short time ” the light of the candle 
and the sound of the millstones,’' but soon the 
whole camp is in still repose. 

There certainly is a charm about this mode of 
life, and T can understand the dislike that a 
Toorkinun has to living in a dty. It has been 
thought that inhabitants of mountainous coun¬ 
tries have tlie strongest feelings of love for their 
homes, because they retain the most vivid recol¬ 
lection of the bold scenery that they were bom 
In; but the Swiss or Highlanders scarcely sigli 
more for their mountains than do the Arabs and 
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Oie Toorkniutis for the desert—home U home 
all the world over. 

The Toorkmuns marry at a very early age, 
according to the weahli of thdr parents; for 
as, among these people, a man is influential less 
on account of his wealth than from the number 
of his kindred, it is an object with them all 
to strengthen themselves by extending thdr 
family connexions. There is no betrothing, but 
children so young even as of six or seven years 
of age are ceremoniously married, and they 
live together after a proper interval. The girl 
brings her clothes, carpets, and the lighter 
articles of domestic furniture ; the tad's father 
gives him a tent, some camels and sheep, and 
perhaps a mare, according to his means. It 
sometimes happens that a man cannot afford to 
give Ills son a separate establishment, and he 
then takes the young man’s wife into liis own 
tent, until he is able to provide for him, or till 
he himself dif>s, and bequeaths his establish¬ 
ment to him. When a son goes out from his 
father’s tetft with his portion, he cannot claim 
further inheritance, which is generally left to 
those living in the paternal tent. This is rather 
in accordance with old custom than with 
Mohummudon law. 

It is known when two families are about to 
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form an aUiance, and some days before tSiat 
fixed for the ceremony, friends of tlie parties 
ride to the out'Campmcnts, and bid guests to 
the wedding* They assemble, and ride in by 
twenties and thirties* and when a party comes 
within a little distance of the camp, they put 
their horses to the gallop, and, riding with joy¬ 
ous sliouts thrice round the tent of the bride¬ 
groom's father, they rein up at his door, and are 
welcomed with the usual coiiipliments. Their 
horses are picketed outside the tents, and for 
that day they are guests of the whole camp, 
a party in each tent. The next day* by noon, 
all the guests have arrived, and, from the tent of 
the bridegroom's father, a camel bearing kaja- 
vahs, gaily tricked out, is sent with a party 
of men to the bride's tent. The damsel awaits 
them, reclining on a carfiet outside the tent- 
door ; in her liand is a cord, the other end of 
which is fastened to a horse-pin driven into the 
grouEid: she affects to sleep, and over her is 
tliro^vn a doth, in pretended concealment of 
her person. The bridegroom’s men advance to 
carry her off, but she is defended by her male 
friends, who, armed with sticks, are very liberal 
of their blow's to the opposite party. After 
having been tolerably well beaten in Jive or six 
attacks, the bridegroom’s men exdaim against 
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tlie roiigli treatmentt anti they are no longer 
resisted: they run with shouts to the girl, 
snateh her up, and, tarrying her olf to the 
cfiin]e]| seat her in the ki^avah, aiid convey her 
in muiiiph to a tent pitched next to the host’s. 
The women are all busy preparing food j the 
men get togetiier and amuse themselves, sit¬ 
ting ij; circles and listening to the melody of 
a pipe, or a two-wired guitar ; or they converse 
and tell stories, or play' at odd or even, push 
each other about and halloo, or get up and 
wrestle in parties, and no small port of their 
amusement lies in endeavouring to steal from 
each other as diey sit. Si>artandike, they keep 
what they steal, .and pride tliemselves on tlieir 
dexterity. At even-fall they seat themselves 
round the bridal tent, and a Cazee coming calls 
for the two sponsors of the parties, and addresses 
them with these mock words: *' Assoufiee 
’Vussoiiffee Imauin-e-Azim Aboo Hunneefa, 
vickahtra sabit kon,” wtucli means, shortly: 
“ Prove your vakeel's com missions." This raises 
a shout of merriment, and the vakeels, going 
away' to a little distance, return and answer 
in like mock words™'* We arc proven." When 
the mirth excited by this munmimy lias sub¬ 
sided, there is brought a bowl covered with a 
kerchief, on which is a piece of money; and 
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on R tray, raisins or sweot rolls are brought, 
and distribute among the guests as bride> 
The kerchief and the piece of money are 
the Cazees fee. T!ie marriage ivords being 
read, and the hands of the couple joined by tiie 
Cazee, the nuptial cap is put on the girl’s liead 
and, tire ceremony being completed, the com- 
IKUiy wish the pair all sorts of m^bark&s* and 
they walk together into the tent, to show that 
they are “one.” Then the rough sports are 
rcauined, and a crier goes about on the part of 
the bridegroom s fatiier, proclaiming races for 
the morrow, and inviting all to send their horses 
to the starting ground. The best horses have 
been previously trained, and those tliat are four 
years old are sent out a distance of twenty or 
more miles. Many of our informants seemed 
angry when we doubted their horses running 
from the At truck to the Goorgaun river, which 
is twenty^evcii miles and a half, in the hour; 
but tlie same men would not believe me when 
I told them tliat a horse from " Yankee doonia” 
had trotted sixteen miles and a half in an hour; 
they said it ivas mposdtik. 

The hotxes are ridden by boys. Starting at 
first prayer time (dawn of day), they keep up a 
long trot for two-thirds of the dlstatioe, when 
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they change their puce to a canter. Long be¬ 
fore they near the goal, they are met by those 
interested in the race: the latter station them¬ 
selves at intervals, and shout to encourage the 
horses, which, now pressed into a gallop, come 
in to tlic winmng.post amid tlie acclamations of 
the assembled crowd. To the owner of the 
winning horse a prixe is awarded, which con¬ 
sists of mares, camels, or sheep, and sometimes 
money. This donation is proportionate w'itli 
the wealth of the host; we heard instances of 
prizes to the value of one hundred tillas (£li5) 
having been ^ven on such occasions by wealthy 
parents. Then there arc races of less distances 
for younger horses, and a gencml plate for all 
untrained nags, for a distance of eight miles or 
so, the winncfS of wliidi get smaller ]>rizes. 
Private races and bets are made; promising 
horses arc sold or cKchatiged ; and, as a New¬ 
market man would sav, business is done.” 

On this day, ail are guests of the bride¬ 
groom’s father. He proi'ides meat, rice. Hour, 
&!C. and the women of the oubeh assist to cook 
it. The vvork of eating goes on during the 
best part of the day, flaps of bread, and howls 
of soup, or pilau, being served up continually 
at the master’s tent; the guests partake of the 
good cheer in relief parties, and tlien, saddlhig 
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their tiorses, make the parting' compliments to 
the host, and return to their liomes as they 
came. These " gatherings” take place in the 
spring of the year, and the Toorkmuns look 
fonvard with much dcliglit to the pleasures of 
this season. They did not appear to me to 
have any great taste for either music or poetry, 
but to the few simple airs that they sing are 
set words descriptive of tlie ctmnns of such 
meetings and the manly pleasure of war. The 
inhabitants of Karazm formerly had the fame 
of being great proUcients in the art of music, 
and it is said that, on the occasion of an ambas^ 
sndor's arriving at Fetersburgh from Karazm, 
in the year 1714, to treat of an alliance with 
Peter the Great, the Tzar expressed a liking 
for the Toorkmun music. What we heaixl in¬ 
clined me not to think much of it. I once 
heard a young man sing through his nose for 
half an hour, occasionally striking the two wire 
strings of his guitar; I could not make out 
atiy tune, but was told that he ;vas rather an 
artiste," and that lie had been extemporising 
the liLstory of a famed horse. 

The Toorkmuns differ from other Mohum- 
mudan pastoral nations in some of their mar¬ 
riage customs: very few take the authorized 
complement of wives ; I do not think that we 
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saw a tent in which there were more thaii two. 
J^Iost commonly, virgins are given to unmarried 
lads; if a widower desires to tved a maiden, he 
must p.ay largely' for her, which is a distinction 
tliiit does not accord with Mohuminudan law'. 
For a man to marry a widow is a still more 
difficult matter; for, viilike the Arabs, who 
consider marriage with a widow ill-ouiened, 
the Toorkmuns prefer them on account of 
their superior knowledge of the they 

being of course better acquainted with house¬ 
hold duties than uniuarrietl girls. In Arabia 
but half price is given for u widow, but tlie 
Toorkmun relicts ore generally at a consider¬ 
able premium. It was related, as an instiujce 
of a man*s great generosity', timt he gave his 
daughter, a widow, to the brother of his de^ 
ceased son-inJaw, when he miglit liave gotten 
to the value of—1 am afraid to say how many' 
toman MS for licr. 

Putting a woman away is a t hi Jig hardly 
know'u among Tuorkmims, ;md in lliis respect 
again they differ from the Arabs; for, according 
to Burckhardt, an Arab sejKiratcs himself from 
his w ife by the easy method of saying, “'t'hou art 
divorced,” and giving her a slic-camel to return 
to tlie tents of her family with : thus, vvJiencvcr 
he will be at the expense of a camel, a man may 
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tliange his vv^lfe; the Totirktnum either arc 
fonder of their women, or they set greater atore 
on their aunels, for they Iiave no such law, and 
would tlilnk It bad economy to part with so 
useful a part of their estahliahmcnt; our friend 
the Cavsec indeed liad dismissed a wife, but 
then be bod travelled to Bokhara Sbereef, aud 
learned the usages of good society. For adul¬ 
tery, either party may be killed by a freeman 
witness to the guilt, but uotliing is more rare; 
for, not to say that the open way in which iliey 
live in camp prevents secret intercourse, the 
severity of the law', and dread of the bloody 
feuds which would probably be conscijuent 
iqK>n the injury, deter men from the com¬ 
mission of it. The chastity of the Toorkuiun 
women settled near the Persian border is a 
proverb; but there is this to be said, that no 
Kuzixilbasb Lothario tvould be found hardy 
enough to venture into the desert to seduce 
them. Of the Toorkimin ladies fartiicr north, 
indeed, 1 board other stories, from Persians 
who bad travelled among them; but a I*er- 
siaifs account of bis hoRaes Jhrtttnea Is like a 
Frencbman’a, 

The Toorkmmis capture many beautiful 
women In Pciyta, but prefer making money by 
selling them in the markets of Khiva and 
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Bokhara to takiiiir them to wife. The ivomcn 
of [Jure Tartar blood are proud of it, iitid ill- 
disposed to share their lands with a stranger, $o 
that, for the sake of peace, a man will content 
himself with a wife or two of his own race, 
“ Women!” said a Toorkmun female, in allusion 
to the Persian girls; “do you ejiU those thin- 
skinned daughters of the devil—women ?" The 
condition of these poor captives must be very 
wrctclicd, tom from their homes, and taken 
under every indignity and suffering through tlie 
desert, to be sold in the Oosbeg markets. 

The following anecdote, thougli told « fa 
Persatit 1 believe to lie true: the relo^r was 
a young man of a respectable family, who live<l 
at Meshed, and I give the story in hts words: 
“ \\' hen Ameer llyder died, 1 was sent, I b^ 
to state, with the Elchee, who went to carry 
Hussan Alice Jleerssa’s condolcment to the 
royal family at Bokhara. The day after onr 
arrival at the city, I strolled out into the baaaar 
with a man of tlie Mehmnundar’s,* and passing 
down the street, saw that it was lined on either 
side with groups of men and women. It did 
not at first strike me that they \vere prisoners^ 
for every thing was new to me; but. on a 
remark of my companion’s, I stayed to obsenc 
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ihcm, nnd my heart turned within me, for they 
were of my own country and religion, and 
lotted like beasts, to be sold to worse than 
Kaufirs. I could do nothing, —nothing but 
curse their oppressors, so I very sorrowfully 
took my ivay home again. At the head of the 
baxaar I again stopp«l, to n ateh a bargain that 
an Oosbeg was driving for a very beautiful 
]*ersian girl, so beautiful, I beg leave to state, 
that I have not seen her like. A neck a cubit 
long,—eyes, large as—this cup (taking up from 
the sofra* one which helped him to a simile): 
her tears fell like the rain In spring, and she 
was altogether so lost in grief that she appeared 
bereft of her senses. Her master treated her 
rvith the groi^t hnitality, making her rise and 
uncover hersell’, timt her Intended purchaser 
miglit see tlie beauties of her person. Onee he 
rudely snatched the veil from off her, andGod 
is witness, that when from shame she crossed 
her arms over her bosom, he cut her on tlie 
back with a whip to make her withdraw them; 
further, what sliail 1 say?—my heart burned, 
and I became as notliing; but I w-as {jowerless, 
a stranger, and without the means to ransom 
her,—* insiiallali,’ a day will come !” 

Sometimes a Toork[mtn allows the power of 
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beauty to prevail over bis love for lucre, and be 
takes his captive to wife, hut there are ohjec- 
tiops to this which will be presently shown. 
Of the passion of love, as civilized mortals 
imagine it, they have but a faint idea, and 
indeed, if they valued personal beyond other 
charms, they would soon be disapjiointed in 
their wives, for the bard labour tliat the latter 
perform soon causes them to lose the little 
beauty that can be found in a Tartar girl's ftiee, 
and to appear w'nnkled and aged : a really old 
Toorkmun woman looks as if die was made of 
leother, and as much like a witch as any crea¬ 
ture tltat can be imagined. Yet the old poets 
have written very’ pretty verses on the Tartar 
women, and the ancient kings of Persia used to 
send into Tourkestaun for beauties for their 
harems. 

The chief objection to a Toorkmun s marry¬ 
ing a foreign woman lies in the very arbitrary 
laws that they have in regard to tlidr progeny. 
A Toorkmun may free his captive, but his issue 
by her and their descendants bear for ever the 
name of Koul (literally slave), though they live 
among, and on general terms of wjujiHty with, 
the Kegs, or free-bom. Among the Konls 
again, there are gentle and Simple : the son of a 
foreign woman by a Toorkmun father is merely 
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:i Kuiil, but for tlie child of a slave married to a 
slave* there is an inferior designation* Dogmalu 
As there is no outw&td difference between Kegs 
:iiid Kouls* o stranger, coming to an oubeti, 
would not know one from the other, except 
perhaps that he might guess, from the thicker 
beard or handsomer features of a man, that he 
Itad not tJie honour to come altogether of a 
beardless and noseless race. 

In speaking of a Koul, a mait will say, 
Koul-e Otaboi, Koul-e Eelghi, &c.; the term is 
not one of more reproach than peasant is with 
us ; but the Toorkmuns of umiuKed descent do 
not from old prejudice intermarrj’ with them, 
and retain certain privileges, the greatest of 
wdnch extends even to the life of a Koul, which 
an Keg may take without entailing on iiimself 
the blood fend which would l>e tiie consccjuence 
of his killing a freeman. On this account it is 
not considered safe to travel with a Koul, be¬ 
cause he cannot defend you against an Ecg 
who may wish to injure you. By a strange 
Cliiiiese idea of retaliation, though an Eeg may 
kill a Koul with personal impunity, the dan to 
whom the nvurdered man belonged consider 
themselves warrantetl in slaying a Koul from 
tile aggressor’s tribe in lieu; but this privilege 
has its limits, for the freemen, estcemnig their 
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honour oonocmccl in the protection of the KouIn 
who live witli tUetn, resent an abuse of it; uiul, 
weddetl as tlie Toorkmuus are to old customs, 
this one will probably become yearly less in- 
liuei]ti[il, as the Ivonls already form a large 
majority among the tribes. 

An instance occurred while we were in the 
desert, iivhlch shows tlie force of the custom r it 
was the circumstance to which I aUuded ns 
causing ill blood beriveen tlie Jaffer Bis and 
Feerw*ullcc’s clan. There were two half.bro- 
thers of the Jaficr BT tribe, the one an Eeg, 
and the second a Koui. The first, speaking 
rudely to fits brother’s wrife. was taken to task 
for it, upon w'hicb lie drew* his sword upon him. 
Tlie Koul fled, but, perfciving himself to be pur¬ 
sued, he stopped, and desired the aggressor to 
be satisfied with thesubmiraion he had rendered 
him, saying tlmt he fled befine him because he 
was an Eeg, and his elder, not from fear. Some 
others coming up mediated the quarrel for the 
moment, but at night the Koul struck Ills tent, 
and took his irife to a tribe of Uoogoonchee 
A'imoots (a tnnnch from the Otaboi tribe), 
among whom he settled. The Jafter Bis, hurt 
that a family should have forsaken them for 
a Chooiii dun, sent to demand tliat the woman 
should be setit Iwick to live with her relations; 
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tlie Dongoo]icbe<)s rL*fui!ed to gi>'e up tliose wlio 
hail sought thoir protoctioit, arid tht^iia body of 
Jaifcr IjiS; cooiuig uuuwuros uj^Kin their camp, 
forcibly carried aw'ay a bride, a frec-bom |prl. 
Stiil they would iiot give up tlie fugitive, and 
the quarrel beeame very bitter; the Jaffer Bis 
were tlie strongest party, and the others, not 
being able to recover their ivoman by forcje, 
called ill the Caisees, w'ho p'ltched up the busi¬ 
ness by reconciling the brothers. The women 
were restored, but an ill feeling remained be¬ 
tween the tribes, to which we were in a great 
nu^ure indebted for our release. 

In no people is tlie pride of birth stronger 
than ill the Toorkmuiis: these ugly little 
savages iiave the most sovereign con tempt for 
their good-looking neighbours, the Persians, 
and believe tliat they are the only people of 
any reul consequence in the world: the Syud, 
once saying to Pecrwullee that be had some 
thoughts of settling iii the desert, and asking 
for his daughter to wife, ivas answered gravely 
by this dirty and ragged old villain,—Nay, 
nay, Tliyud Aga, a jest '$ a jest, but iioihiiig of 
thnf, if you please,’^ Among themselves (es;- 
ceptuig the distinction of Keg and Koul afore¬ 
mentioned), the Tuorkmuns possess the French 
revolutionary motto, “ Libertc, Kgalitt*." Some 
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respect is paid to old age, and a man of itinrifod 
courage or military' skill exercises an acktiovv-^ 
lodged influence over Ins associates; but, as our 
rascally guide poetically expressed himseir, 
“ Each Toorkmnn is lord of his own tent, and 
a slave to the beck of no man." When a 
lonrkmati dies, a Co^ee or Moollu is called in 
to superinteiid the last offices. The deecosetl 
is washed, sown up in a sack, and put into a 
shallow grave, over which the earth is heaped 
in a conical form. The tent in which the 
person died is struck, and over the ground tliat 
it covered is raised a mound of earth, on which 
is planted a pole with a small flag. Those who 
are killed in fight with infidels, are honoured 
with the name of “ Shiheed," that is witness (to 
the true faith); when they can, they bury 
their dead in holy ground, such as that neju- 
Meshed-e-Misreaun, On the third, seventh, 
and fortieth days after the death, they distri¬ 
bute victuals in alms; and, after a year, they 
dose the obsequies with a feast to the me¬ 
mory of the deceased. Tlic latter are rites 
which have no place among those of the JMo- 
iiuinmudan religion, hut wbicb are practised 
more or less by all eastern nations. 

The introduction of tlie Mooselinaun reli¬ 
gion among the I’oorkimins has caused some 
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of tliem to belie their ancestors. There axe 
those among them who (I know not, nor 
could they well explain how,) call themselves 
descendants of Abu Bnkr, iuid assume the ho¬ 
norary title of Mtikhdooiii. OUiers wlio trace 
their descent from Omar, call tliemselves 
Shaikhs, and those who conceive theinbelves to 
be descended from llie third Caliph, Oosman, 
take the surname of Atta (the Turkisli for 
father). Tliese holy men are all called Syuds, 
for tlie Toorkmiiiis do not discriminate be¬ 
tween the descendants of the Prophet and 
those of their great Caliphs; they are not 
expected to fight, except in religious ivar, tlieir 
duty being to make np quarrels between in¬ 
dividuals aiid tribes. One who says his prayers 
often, and who does not smoke, they call a 
SoofFee. Tliey are all very fond of smoking, 
but those w ho affect peculiar sanctity rcfroiii. 

My friend the Syud, at the time when we 
were in the Cazee’s oubeh, was whiffing away, 
with great zest, from an old wooden bowl 
topped by an earthen cup, when the women 
of the tent inquired wondermgly how a man 
ivbo had been to Mecca (iould smoke. He as¬ 
sured them that, on tlie contrary, all smoked at 
Mecca, and then, to do avvny witli any bad im^ 
pression that might have remiuned on their 
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minds, ho produced a piece of old cloth, ^vhich 
he gave out in shreds, witlj great solemnity, as 
part of the tapestry of the Caaba ;* this, he 
aftcrwnnls tolil me with much glee, was a 
piece of a coat given him liy an Armeniait 
friend at I’abreez. 

1 do not know with whom originated a law 
that is ill existence at Bokhara to prei'oiit 
smoking. The penalty is a disgracefiii one, 
the offender, of whom it is judged proper to 
make on example, being seated on an ass, and 
led through the city wxtfi his calleoou tietl 
about his neck, lu points of Mohumuiudati 
law, the Oosbegs profess to be guided by the 
opinions of the Ooleuia of Constantinople ; but 
a year or two ago, when a Moolld of that ca¬ 
pital came to Bokliam with his pipe, and set 
hiinsolf to reason his Soon nee bretliren out of 
W'hat appeared to him on absurd prejudice, bor¬ 
dering upon the dogma of the AVoliabeeSrf there 
was talk of opening his month from ear to ear, 
and lie w-as glad to take himself off. The 
Afigbauiis have partly borrowed this conceit 

• The hwgingt oF the Caaha are changed miDualJy, attd 
tlic otd daths arc cut up and given to the iJilgriiniL 

t TTiu IbHowew uf A\h1-cI-M ulmb, the John Knox of the 
RuKt. U’ho strictly furliad the rvihnricd hlooielniaunfl cither 
lu emuVu tohaccu ar to wear sdlr. 
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from their northern neighbours, and the scru¬ 
pulous among them will only use the weed in 
the form of snuff, of which they take inimodc- 
ratc (piantities. Few of them know why there 
is a restriction on the indulgence; they can 
liardly apprehend any intoxicating effects ft-om 
using it, as an Asiatic would smoke for a week 
without feeling dizzy; and the only thing at 
all like a reason for disapproving of it we 
afterwards heard from an Affghaun ^looltii, 
who travelled with us from Ileraut to Kan¬ 
dahar. It is written in the Huddees,''* he 
argued, "that the blessed Prophet (on whom 
be God’s peace 1) said, * Ife who nmkes himself 
like to those of another tribe, becomes as one 
of tliat tribe.” Kow, as Sheahs, Hindoos, and 
Jews, all smoko, we by smoking should assi¬ 
milate ourselves to them,—which Gorl forbid!" 
The Toorkmuns have got hold of this text, 
atid use it as an apology for selling AffghumiB 
and Hazaurehs, because they are like the l*er- 
sians. 

The last of my notes upon the Toorkmnns 
is, that they are a very dirty people. TiVater 
is blit s|wingly used by them, and they 
wear the same clothes for a shockingly long 
time. To this cause much of the disease 
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wliicti prevails among them may be attributed; 
and, taking into consideration all things con¬ 
nected with their mode of life, their exposure 
to the extremes of climate, their bad food, and 
their total ignorance of medicine, 1 think, a 
conjecture may be hazarded, that the popula¬ 
tion of these Nomadc tribes is not on the in¬ 
crease, and that, as I before observed, nearly as 
many now inliabit this desert as, according to 
their present way of living, could be supported 
in it, 

I will not conclude my notice of these Ixirba- 
riant quite in the spirit of Mcshed-e-Noroitz, 
who prayed that Imtli they, tlieir ancestors, 
and tiieir posterity might be accursed ; but, for 
humanity's sake, I will express a Ijope that 
their power may be broken, though not by 
tlie Kussians, who os a consequent are, they 
think, to cause sucli a change in the political 
condition of the nations of central Asia, as will 
eject us from Hindoostan, ruin our commerce, 
and cstab^h their authority as lords paramount 
of the universe. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Piircriog of our Bsggage^Our Dcpartiuv dppoved by iJie 
Vii»:eri'>^crsiiUi want oT VerncJty.'—Takim far a Riuvuia 
Agent.—DangcieofB TravcJk'r in Pcrjiia.—llakeem the 
best travcUittg —An invisible Patient.'— PreseDts ta 

our Friends.—^Audience irith the l^nce.^Tbe Shuzadeh's 
Condeecensioii.—^The Syiid'# Ttejily.“AJlec Kluui anil big 
half-brotlier.— Persian nations uf Europeans.—Hiusian 
LclUff^Filgriinage lo Meshed—Parting Regrets. 

I BitooonT up my journal to the £Snd of 
May, when we were settled at Aatrabad^ in the 
house of our new Persian friend Aga Mohiim- 
mud Caussim. On the 23rd, Ai Doguedi 
came in to report that he had with great diffi¬ 
culty succeeded in lodging our baggage in a 
Jaffer Bi oubeh, Peerwullee having refused to 
come into Astrabad, and gone off tvith his 
camels, AVe paid the hire of horses to bring 
Ibe things in, but when they came, we remark¬ 
ed a considerable diminution in the size of the 
spice-bags, and I will be bound Peertviiliee has 
had well-scasonc<l broth ever since. We sold, 
at a great loss, what remained of our unlucky 
VOI.. I. o 
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vent 11 re, and when we had indemnified the 
Persuins for the loss they had sustained in tfieir 
trade, and rewarded them for their services, w'e 
found ourselves without a **sous.*’ Hossein 
Kouli Aga liad bought horses for tlte Tchraun 
market w’ith his money, and Hajee MotaUib 
dedaretl that he bad not got any; but w*e 
were so fortunate as to meet a merchant going 
to Tchraun, who gave me fifty-five tomauns 
for n bill upon the British Envoy ; and, writing 
to our friends requesting that money might i>e 
sent to us at JMeshed, w'e used wdiat we had 
obtained in buying horses and equipping our¬ 
selves for a jouroey to that placje. 

Our intention of immediately starting was 
however opposed by the oiic-oyed Viiaoer, 
This gentleman seemed quite perplexed at our 
return, and took the Syud to task for not 
liavtng delivered the letter of introduction that 
we had on our first coming to Astrabad, in 
which case, he said, all that Imd happened 
might liave been prevented. It was explained, 
tliut we merely carried the letter as a protec¬ 
tion; that, having travelled through liis pro¬ 
vince, it was needless to ohsen'e that ive had 
no occasion to use it; that the honour of a pre¬ 
sentation to the Prince ivould have caused the 
eyes of all men to be turned upon us; and 
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tlmt the Tgorknmns would have been unwill¬ 
ing to beUeve us mere travoUers to India by 
the route of Kl.iva and Bokhara. - Had not 
this reason, wdiich your wistlom will at once 
see the force of, intervened,” said the Syud, 
‘‘nothing would have prevented our liasteu- 
ing to render our homage to a prince who 
owes his widely-spread fame to the sagacitT^ 
learning, ability, and goodness of bh 
Then the Vuzeer talked very big about the 
Shazadeh’s honour being cotieemed in tlie re¬ 
covery of our property, and requested us to 
remain a few days until proper measures could 
be taken. The days passed without bringing 
us any of the etoleti goods, and, having from 
the first set no store upon the minister's pro¬ 
mises, we were anxious to be gone; but he 
was always urgent for a little more time, de¬ 
claring that the Prince would not give us 
c»ng^ till sometliing had been done for us. 


\V"e did not spend the time very pleasantly; 
the weather was rain}', and our house consisted 
of one coniined room and a loft, To say that 
fleas swarmed would be but half-describing 
our misery'; they- came out at sunset ivith the 
mosquitoes, and I used to He in torture the 


night long, till the JVIuezzin sang out the first 
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call to prayer. Then in the day time, when 1 
would have slept, we were broken in upon by 
the townsmen, who, considering that aFeringee 
and men who liad escaped from the Toorkmutis 
were sights not to be seen every day. would 
intrude themselves upon our privacy, and, 
thinking a Salaam alekoom introduction 
enough, would seat themselves, and pester us 
with all sorts of questions. It may serve to 
show how gratuitously Persians will lie, and 
yet how easily they w'ill believe each other, 
and also what exaggerated notions they enter¬ 
tain of the wftdlh of Europeans, when 1 state 
that a man, who professed to have seen 80,000 
tomauns in our cell at the caravansera before 
we started, was believedwhen it appeared that 
the Toorkmuns had not found much money 
among oiw effects, our good friend Hossein 
Kouli Aga was said to have taken charge of our 
wealth for us; and another party, improving 
upon this versio[i, liinted that he had ordered 
us to be made away with, tliat he might 
appropriate our treasure. 

Hossein Kouti Aga was well nigh frantic at 
these reports, which lie said would bring ruin 
upon him and Ills, and it was only his civiQty 
that prevented him from cursing the day ou 
ivhich 1 le had made ou r aw] ti aintan ce. Heforc w-e 
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went, hotvcver, wc were able, from iiiformation 
that we received from various quarters, to guess 
the party to uhoui we owed our ill-treatment. 
\\'hen we were at Tebrauti, reports were pre¬ 
valent that Abbas Mirza, aided by the Rus¬ 
sians, intended to marcEi into Khorossaun, and 
tlience to proceed to invade Knrazm. WHien 
we loft ^\strabivd, it was knuum that 1 ivas a 
Feringee, and, some one connecting me with 
the rejwrts in circulation, I was reported to be 
a Russian agent of Abbas Mirza’s, going into 
Karazin, with much money, to spy the land, 
ajid seduce tribes on the road, or some such 
story, Tlie young Shazadeh was silly enougli 
to believe this, and instructed his master of 
horse (Orauz Ivouli) to ]>rcvent our journey. 
The ^'uzeer, who, sve were told, was against 
our being interfered with, not rightly under¬ 
standing who 1 was, suffered himself to be per¬ 
suaded against his better judgment, f am 
inclined to believe this, because Orauz Kouli 
had too much at stake to injure us, unless he 
had been hacked by the highest authority at 
the place: he was a servant of the prince’% and 
on terms of great friendship with Hussein 
Kouli Agxt, by whom he profited much in n 
mercantile vvay; moreover, PeenvuUee told j 
Doguedt Iji cuiifidcuce, that the party sent 
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after us liail orders to report what wealth we 
hud, and to send our books and instruments to 
Astrabad. It k a likely story, because there 
are a few men Ln authority in Persia wlio 
would not order im act of violence and folly, 
if they saw a chance of getting anything by it. 

1 should not, however, omit to say that, 
though unwittingly, I brought ttvuch of the 
misfortune on myself ; for, not thinking it safe 
to visit Khiva as a mere traveller, 1 determined, 
against the opinion of the Syud, to uAsume the 
character of a merchant; but as, from the short¬ 
ness of our stay, we were obliged to huy our 
merchandise at once, and not m the usual way 
of traders, the curiodty and suspicion of those 
with whom we dealt was aroused. Aly friend’s 
advice was, just to travel to Khiva, and make 
out any story that circumstances might appear 
to dictate when we arrived there: I do not 
know how this would have succeeded, but I am 
inclined to think, not well. It is indeed safer 
for a mail to be thought a liar than rich in 
these countries, and if tact could have brought 
ns through, the Syucl did not want it; but, 
considering the character of the Oosbegs, and 
their jealousy of foreigners, I question whether 
the consequences of my friend’s plan would 
have been on the wdioie better for us than 
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those which resulted from mine. It is easy to 
detect an error when you have suffered from it. 
Bird the one which I would particularly notice 
in my plan is, my having hastily adopted a 
character, and purchased goods at tlie prices 
asked for them. 

If 1 were to travel again in such countries, 
in the disguise of a native, I would take the 
cliaraeter of a poor one; but i think tlmt a 
Kuropean can hardly hope to escape detection, 
for, though lie may be conversant with the idioms 
of the language, his mode of delivery, his man¬ 
ner even of sitting, walking, or riding, in short, 
his font emenihUt is different from that of an 
Asiatic^ and the very cure that he Likes not to 
betray himself gives him an air that causes 
him to be noticed. A man may, I think, get 
on best in the character of a Freuch or Italian 
doctor. These itinerant gentry are sometimes 
met with, and, as their country is supposed to 
be somewhere about the antipodes, they are 
not viewed witii distrust. Among people so 
ignorant, a Sangrado may pass for a grexit lia- 
keem, the simplest medicines will cure most of 
their ailments, and you may teU those who arc 
beyond your skill, that it is not their misseeh* 
to be cured. No character will gain you sueli 
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good treatment, and it lius this great advantage, 
that it does not oblige you to conceal your 
religion, or, wliat b worse, to affect the JVIo- 
humuiudati. Few will question you, and you 
may make free use of the names of their 
most esteemed Iiakeems Solerat and Bokrut, 
Lokmon and Aboo Allee Seine, but if you 
should happen to meet a man of as great pre> 
tensions as yourself, and be should begin to try 
you w’itb queries, ask him ivhether a shivering 
fever is a coM or hot disease. 

You need not be h Biassed with apprehensions 
of putting a patient to death in an unusual 
manner, such as running a lancet through a vein 
into an sutery, for if you deem phlebotomy re¬ 
quisite, you order a barber to come and operate; 
iuid, though it may startle you to see him open 
a seam half way up the patient's arm, you may 
rest assured he will not draw too much blood. 
Then for physic, the stronger you can venture 
to administer it the greater your reputation. 
On pent tner deux ou trols dans une 
as Signor Turconi observed, “mats 9 a arrive 
toujours!” Aly friend, the doctor, was a ro¬ 
mancer, and he threw out so many Lints about 
bright eyca that had flaslied upon Mm, and 
soft tongues that had spoken to him in the 
eouise of bis professional career, that for some 
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cLtys my mind waa engrossed vvitli thoughts 
of liigEi-iiceied little slippers, and silken skreens, 
gaxelle-like eyes, and lienim-tipped fingers, and 
I became quite aii^tious to see the mines of 
daxzling b4?auty that the Signor deseribe<l as 
buried in the depths of the infidels’ harems, and 
to get an insight into the interior economy of 
Persian houses. 

After our return from the desert to Astra- 
bad, I was often applied to for medicine and 
advice, and did not reject the honourable title 
of ftukeem, which was thrust upon me by seve¬ 
ral of our acquaintances. At first, indeed, I 
wa.s diffident on the score of my abilities, but, 
after protesting that my knowledge of the 
noble art of healing was so vorj' slight that it 
ought not to be called knowledge, I "was over¬ 
whelmed with compliments on my modesty; so 
calling to mind the good success of my Italian 
acquaintance, I resolved also to have heancettp 
tie courage^ and to pot the best face upon the 
business. 

The first man who called me in to see Ills 
“ house” was our friend Hossein Kouli Aga, 
and I promised myself matter for a good chap¬ 
ter u^wn Persian harems, knowing that my 
friend had three wedded wives. 1 had given 
his child a lucky dose from u packet 1 had. 
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labelled for children, oiid the head lady of the 
establish ment had been seized with a desire 
to consult me upon a complaint of long 
standing. 

I breakfasted at Hossein KouU Aga’a house, 
ond afteni^ards, when 1 expected to be led, like 
Baba Mustapha in the Arabian Nights, up¬ 
stairs, doll'll stairs, to my lady’s ebamber, 1 
found til at I was not to go beyond that in 
which w*e were seated. At the end of it was 
a common skreen hung before a low door, and 
from behind this was slowly thrust the ivTtnkled 
hand of an elderly woman, by feeling wltieh 
I was to decide what ailment jiosBe&sed the 
body that it belonged to. In a moment vanish¬ 
ed die romance of many days:—henna there 
was no lack of, for the palm as well os the 
finger-nails was dyed with it, but the hand 
looked old enough to belong to a grandmother: 
a touch was sufficient to convince me that the 
owner of it laboured under a cold complaint; 
and I therefore ordered a hot remedy, a pill 
of ginger to be taken twice a week until the 
patient felt a disinelinatioii to continue iL 
After this, my pitients were chiefly of two 
classes; thin men wiio wished to become fat, 
or old men who wanted to be made young 
again, aiul as 1 found more annoyance than 
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amusement in such difficult cuscs. I gave up 
practice as far as 1 u-as able. 

^^'e dismissed Ai Doguedi with what he 
thou gilt a handsome reword, and^ a messenger 
arriving at this time from the desert, with 
many civil messages from our friend the Cazee, 
vve bought a good quantity of brown sugar, 
and sent it a present to him, with a letter of 
6ne verses; and, anxious to prove ourselves 
grateful^ for tlie kindnesses we had received in 
their camp, we sent some of our acquaintances 
parcels of tobacco, the slave-girl a gay blanket, 
and Ai Dogiicdl’s mother a pair of parti¬ 
coloured trousers. 

Orauz Kouli came to see us, and swore JFal- 
lah, Sillakf TiUalL,* and by a host of Toorkish 
oaths, that he was innocent of any id-inten¬ 
tion towards us. His kinsmen, he stiid, of 
whom he was very much ashamed, had de¬ 
ceived him, and lie had been trj-ing to recover 
our money, hut unfortunately they had spent 
it oD. We did not believe him in this, any 
more than we did when he promised to lay 
hands upon their property, and sell it on our 
account; but we could do notliiiig: he was ser¬ 
vant to the prince, who aSected to be exerting 
his authority on our behalf; it would have 
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iiccn stigliting tliat authority to have laid hands 
upon Oranz Kouli, and in any case we could 
have done nothing with him. Indeed, as spring 
WHS closing, we felt content to bear tlie loss, 
and say no more about it, so tliey would let 
us depart; and we therefore intimated to tlie 
Vuzecr. tliat it was positively necessary we 
should continue our jouniey, oJid, after a little 
demur, he fixed the second luomuig for ati 
audience with the prince, 

Tiic usual skirmish about rank and place was 
carried on betw'een the Vuzeer and the Syud, 
which ended when the Viizeer conceded jKiSnts 
which he fought about only for etit|uette's sake, 
and early in the morning we repaired to the 
palace. ^Ve were kept waiting in a court of the 
interior, until the prince's dignity imd been well 
nigh lost In his impoliteness. \Micn he conde¬ 
scended to be ready to receive us, we Tvere 
ushered into a small room, the walls of which 
w'crc covered with little pieces of mirror glass, 
set close togctlier, so as to multiply objects 
witliout end. Near to a large open window of 
stained gloss, at the upper end, sat the young 
scion of royalty, on a small cari>ct, handsome in 
appearance and dress, and leaning in a studied 
attitude upon a jewelled mace. The effect of 
the mirrored walls was pretty, but gaudy; how- 
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ever, seeing that he expected it, we were woiidcr- 
struck at tiie magnificence of the apartment; 
the Syud expressed unquoilfied admiration, and 
the young Shaxadeh very complacently said in 
answer, that in no palace in IrSn, with the ex> 
ception of that of ^ the father of the world," 
was there such a room. The Vuzeer stood 
leaning on a stick dose beneath the window, in 
a small court in which a fountdn was playing, 
and from the bade of wliidi beautiful green 
swelling hills ran up to the foot of the wooded 
mountains. 

The prince, after welcoming us, and giad- 
ously inquiring about the state of our health, 
condescended to <»3ngtatulate us on our good 
fortune in escaping from tlie desert, and ex¬ 
pressed a hope that his V’uzecr had done all 
that was requisite for us. The Syud made a 
suitable, indeed a most elegant reply, compli¬ 
mented the Vuzeer on liis having a ** Noorshe- 
ivan*’ for a nmster, and tlie prince on his liaving 
an “ Aristoo"* for a minister; quoted a couplet 
significittivc of the blessings that w’ere enjoyed 
by a people governed by a beneficent prince, 
and said tliat if we had been ill used in tiic 
desert, w'e had been more than ItidcmnUied in 
the days of rest that we iiad enjoyctl under the 
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stmtlow of the Shazatleh’s authority; thot by 
his fiivour we liad all things, and that ‘‘ Al- 
hiundoolillair having now to travel through 
the Shah's dominions, what was there to fear! 
Considering that oar road onward lay tlirough 
a country w-hich a Persian travels «Tewokul 
be Klxoda,” (specially trusting in Providence,) 
this was pretty well; it was suited however to 
the capacity of the person to wdioin it was 
addressed, and was taken in such excellent part 
by him, that he dismissed us xvith many civil 
expressions; and our friend Alice Klian, who 
was witness to the introduction from n dis> 
tance, said, when we had regained our slippers, 
and were walking home, " Mashallah! but the 
Shazadeli was gracious to you i" 

Tliis kind nobleman was a constant and most 
amusing guests and helped to pass many that 
would otherwise iiave beeii weary hours. He 
w'ould drop in of an ei'ening, and fight a battle 
at chess, or, when more sentimentally inclined, 
he w'ould chant out affecting passages of the 
Shalt-nameh. His voice was like that of a 
bull, and, as Ije rocked his great body, and sang, 
he would sometimes identify himself with the 
hero of a tragedy, till the tears ran down his 
rough cheeks into his black board. Then he 
was an old soldier, and could tell a good storj^ 
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of the Jung-e-Oroos, the war of the UiisMons; 
and he introduced a half-brother of his own, 
whom lie begged us to notice as a reguJar 
man-eater in battle, a sort of fellow who dyed 
his whiskers with the blood of his enemies, and 
who ill the last war, not content with cleaving 
the head of a Russian footman, dismounted 
during the light, and hacked it off ^nth his 
dagger, and then, lianging it to his saddlebow, 
brought it olf a present to tlve Naib-e-Sooltaun. 

There was another Kiian, who used to make 
one in our assemblies; a very gentlemanlike 
man, but a t borough Persian; he was verj' curi¬ 
ous about the world of the Pranks, but bad 
imbibed such strange notions about us, that 
he would liardly believe what I told him. lie 
would not be persuaded that their matrimonial 
law was not reversed in Europe, and that every 
woman might not take unto herself four hus¬ 
bands ; he had read it in a book, and would not 
be gainsayed. I was able, f hope, to correct 
some very erroneous impressions that he had 
formed with regard to the laxity of our moral 
system, but there w'as no making him under¬ 
stand the nature of the power exercised by 
European women, “ I see your drift,” he said, 
** and I admire it; you are riglit to put the 
thing in its best light, hut you will not deny 
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that the /lookum* mts with your womon; have 
you not women kings, and do you not wait on 
women like slaves, and do wliatever they order ? 
—The world call you men of understanding; 
do your women excel you in this respect, tliat 
you boiv to them ?" A dissertation upon moral 
female excellence, and its conse<iuent influence 
over enlightened minds, would have been lost 
upon the Khan, but I referred him to the days 
of Alexander the Great, w hen it was thought 
no slnitne to be gallant as well as warlike;— 
*' Oil! Owtha kaujir hoodtmd” was the reply, 
** they were infidels.’' 

The Khan was a countrj* gentleman, whoso 
world was compreliended within the circle of 
his horizon, and liis notions w^ere contracted 
accordingly; but we may still ho|)G that the 
natural gallantry of the Persians will be turned 
into its proi>er channel, for the huzzilbilshes 
are fjulck at imbibing foreign ideas, and the 
reaction of tbeir present unworthy system 
should he sudden and romantic. At Tabreez 
I had the honour to visit one of tiie Princes 
Royal, who in the course of conversation said, 
with a very good accent, wdiieli he had learned 
from an intriguing old French lady, who had 
settled herself in Persia wiUt a view to on- 
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ligfit(?n the natives, paiivirs femmes 

sont empHsontnC'es r We may yet see the 
Prettch of iJtc East breaking lances for their 
Zylees and Ziileikhas, and the light of a 
harem, seated In all the pride of her displayed 
beauty, as the presiding divinity at some 
Ashby-de-hi-Zouch—! 

I tinnh it was a day or two before our in. 
terview with the prince, that a Toorkmun of 
the .Taffer^lli triln? inquired our abode, and de¬ 
livered a letter into my hands. It was written 
in Russian, but fortunately there was a trans¬ 
lation of its contents in Persian on tlie en¬ 
velope, and its purport was tliis ;^the winter, 
the commandant of a Russian brig lying off 
the south-east coast of the Caspian, had heard 
that a Russian envoy, oil Itis way to Khiva, 
had been plundere<l by the Toorkmuns, and 
obliged to return to Astrabad: he begged to 
ofler a passage on board his ship to Astrakhan ; 
and the bearer of the note said that he would 
put me in the way of getting on board. J 
returned a dvil answer in French, saying tliat 
I was not a Russlaii, and that my road lay 
eastward. 

A’ Mo'mud Causiin bad « series of dreams, 
which incited him to undertake a pilgrimage to 
the shrine of tlie blessed Iinaum Kc/a; and as 

vot. I, 1* 
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he knew the road to the lioly city, we were not 
sorry when he announced Ills Intentioti of iie- 
companying us. His partner also expressed so 
strong a desire to perform an act of devotion 
after his visit to the unclean dogs of tiic desert, 
tiiat we promised him a seat on one of the 
baggage mules, and we were all in spirits at the 
idea of a march. MesUed-e-NoroiiK, whose in¬ 
tention it bad been to part from us here, could 
not resist the general Impulse, and though he 
did not care a hg for all the Imaums in the 
world, he determined to accomjyaiiy us. 

The ^"uzeer, flattered I imagine by the Syud's 
eulogiiim, made an effort, and seized three of 
Babeck’s camels, which he sold on our account, 
in the bazaar, for tw'elve tomauus. Tlie j>ersoTi 
whom he sent on this service was a tall ragged 
feUo«% who rode a lean jade, and carried a 
matchlock about three times as long as himself; 
he trotted out to Goorgaun In the morning, and 
brought in the camels in the afternoon, which 
was alone suflUcient to satisfy us that there was 
a good understanding between the court and 
camp. Orauz KouH brought flve tomauns, 
which lie had collected, be said, in a tliousand 
difficult ways; and we not only gave the 
Vuzeer an acquittance in full for all our losses, 
but lidded some extravagant compliments to 
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himself, nnd sent our dutiful thanks to the 
prince. We spent the eve of our departure 
pleasantly witli all our friends, and I believe 
that some of tlie expressions of regret which 
were used on both sides at parttitg were 
sincere. 
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Dcprturc from Ai^trabad*—Eniertnitiod at SCiiirui.—The 
CaJipb'a Hock-—Cheshrouh.—Conctrum of 
PilgxiiTis^—iHijiiigUivjf Traveller?;-—'The tihah'i Army-— 
Province of Boftlami.—Surprile of tlic Viocecr*—Periiflo 
Prejuilicca-^—A liitlitrou* Mislakv. —Audiejice of the 
Prince— The Vuicera I^evce—Persian mode of Singing. 
^Coravan of Pilgrims—Route to Me^ed,—tillage of 
Meyomeh-—Diaagrcenienta in the Cnmp.—UmiBeroiw 
Defile*— Coiriurdly GuardA.—Milage of Ablwisaluul^— 
NnUy Quaricrfc-—Good-Httmour restored*—Arab WomeiJ, 
_ffllie Alarm.^—An aniusbg Fight- 

Pii oniMS for the holy city of Meshed, as¬ 
semble at Sliah«xxl-e-Bostani, to which place 
there ore two roads from Astrabad. The first, 
caller! the Kooslook route, is eighteen fursukhs: 
it is the best and the most level road, but it 
nius near the Toorkmmis’ haunts, and we pre¬ 
ferred that by Zhmit. The latter is calle<l 
sixteen fursukhs, but the first part of it is very 
hillv and bad. The two roads become one 
about thirty-throe miles ftom Shahrood, 

12th June IfiSO.—We took a second leave of 
Astrabad, and rode south by a pass through the 
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niountmns, twelve miles to Zianit, a village of 
fifty w<M>d tiOtises, rotnaiitically built upon a 
small liDl coroitig out into the centre of the 
narrow valley. At the foot of the vilhtge, tn 
a neat burying-groiiittl, was tbe tomb of an 
Imaumzada; a c|uick elcar stream ran past it, 
and on eitbcr side rose high and rlcbly-wooded 
iiiountarns. Our jMitb from Astrabad was 
througb a wood tliiclc enough to sliadc us from 
the sun, and led us continually over a stream 
called Chehel-o-Cliahar (forty-four), from the 
circumstance of its being crossed that number 
of times on tbe way to Zlarut. jV' Mo mud 
Causlm found a friend in the village, who 
w'clcomed us ivitli a speecli that ivoxdd baye 
dune honour to u courtier; be regaled us with a 
dish that Tiberius woidd have given a reward 
for, a pullet stewed in conserve of wild pome¬ 
granate, and in his neatly mud-washed house 
we slept secure from the attacks we bad suifered 
so much frt>m at Astrabafl. 

13th,—jVbout two mUes from our resting- 
place, we cjommeticed the ascent of a very steep 
Kotul over the miiin range of the Ellwra. So 
frctpient are the windings, that the natives 
esteem the [lassage from ba.se to base equal to 
ten miles. Tlie soil is loamy, and in w*et wea¬ 
ther laden mules have difficulty in ascending this 
pass; in diy weather, guns might be got over 
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but with labour. On the road are four iiprlngs 
of delicious water, named Slierbet, Seah Khanee. 
Taloo, and Koor Cljesbmah; to tbe left of the 
ascent, beyond the first spring, are two large 
masses of roek thirty or forty yards apart, which 
we were bidden to remark, as on one, c'alled 
Tukht-e-Omar (the throne of Omar), the Caliph 
IS believed to have sat and fired arrows at the 
other; the most sceptical man may see the marks 
of the arrow-headB in the sides of the stone; 
but it would be deemed an act of su}}eterogtitloii 
were he to intiuire how or when the Cotiph came 
there, or why he assaulted the rtx^k. It was'a 
poetical spot, for all the trees being " Nnrwaiid," 
my friend the Syud persuaded himself that it 
was the very spot wlience Fertdoon issued to 
lead his band of heroes into Khorassaun, and, 
his blood wanning at ilie ooiioeit, he started off 
witli the quotation in point, and chanted a page 
of Ferdost’s beautifu) verses. ,, 

Tlie day was lovely, and we all felt so excited, 
tliat we soon spurred our ponies up the as 43 ent. 
From the summit, we looked back upon the 
rich forest we had passed through; it lay 
below us, partly overliuiig by a curtain of 
wliite doiids, into wliich the birds would occa¬ 
sionally dip, and be lost til] they soared again; 
and beyond, like n sea, was the desert, stretch- 
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iiig aw«y witliout end to the nortli. Turning, 
WQ had before us anotJier range, as high, hut 
quite bare, and witli snow in its clefts. AVe 
passed the last spring near tlie foot of the 
Kotul, ttiiJ, descending into a volley, travelled 
Up a brook which came through it from the 
nortli-east. On a hill, opposite to the base of 
the Kotul, were two 'lillagea, said to consist of 
three hundred houses each; tliree miles up the 
vale was a hainkt of five or six houses, called 
Jillen Billon, and a mile beyond it our road 
was joined by the other from Astrabad. The 
valley, which was at first stony, improved gra¬ 
dually, and at “ Huft Cheshmah,*'* where we 
halted, it was a greensw-ard betiveen the hills, 
kept fresh by the spring whidi gave name to 
the spot So cold was it, that, with all our cloth, 
uig, and by a large fire, we could hanlly sleep. 

14th.—From Huft Clieslimah to Shabrood, 
we rode sometbing more than thirty miles 
through 4 valley- With the exception of one 
steep but short hill, the road was level, and 
there was no lack of good water all the way. 
Eight miles on the road, we sow a village of 
fifteen houses under the lull on our left, called 
TausU; sixteen miles on the road W'as it smaller 
one, Nicanuun. There are but few villages in 
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these hilU, at^d those of not uiany liouses each ; 
the Hihiibitants pasture Iai]^e flocks hi ttievallcys, 
and portion out parts of the liind ft>r cultiva¬ 
tion ; their surplus produce is eiiiefly sold at 
Shahrood, I n the nionuiig we had been glad to 
stand round a fire, but when towards sunset we 
neared BostaiUr the wind blew like a hot one 
in India. \\'e left the town of Bostam three 
miles oji our left, and, crossing a small line of 
low bare liills, looked down upon Shalirood. 

Travellers who had met us, Imd told of many 
pilgrims tvaiting for llie morrow to start lor 
Meshed; luid, coming upon the town, w*e 
thought ourselves just in time. Horses were 
picketed the entire length of the outer wall, 
and there was a constant tlirotig of men and 
horses accoutred for travel between the centre 
gate and a pool of water at some little distance 
outshlc it. \\ itbin, the concourse was much 
greater; there w’as scarcely a passage through the 
crowd of pilgrims, horses, and eaiiicls that tilled 
the streets. Outside the houses, in the shade. 
Silt some reading the Koran aloud, while others 
lay sleeping soundly after their travel. In jill 
parts horses were neighing and fighting, their 
masters Kcrubbing or shoeing them, mending 
packsatldles, or liigghug for corn and chopped 
straw; iuul jnatiy a sturdy fakeor, a sugar- 
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loftf cap of colours set over his umtted locks 
and with insolently independent countenance, 
moved through the crowd, calling loudly upon 
the pilgrims to recollect the service they were 
upon, and bestow their alms in the name of 
Mobummud, Alice, and the blessed Imaum 
R^za. Many were the Inquiries as we pushed 
tljrowgb the crowd, whence we came: " ^Ve’re 
for Meshed,''was our ansiver, “ Tnshallah," please 
God, “ eltamas^-dewa—the ** ora pro nobis" of 
the pilgrims of the cross. “ ^^"hat time do the 
iiJaivars set out ?" inquired we. “ They go 
daily," was the ajiswer. “ But those who are 
to go to-morrow ?”—“ They went last night, a 
body of five hundred horsejtjen and more." 
This was A disappointment, and we gathered 
no contfort from the words of an old man, who 
said, I suppose more to show that he liad per. 
formed the meritorious act of pilgrimage than 
to console ns, “ TXeyVe certainly gone, but we 
set out — a lai^e party — tlie day after to-morrow 
fur Ispliahaun.” 

A'Slo’mud Causim had a second house and 
wife here, and we ^vere well lodged. Meshed-c 
Norooz found a 'I’abreez acquaintance, who, 
ahusing the gone party for l&phahaunecs and 
cowards, invited us to start on tlie morrowwith 
his |>arty of thirty or forty wcll-arnied Toorks, 
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and tills we detennined to do, Tlie Tabreezees, 
and tive Fersiaiii^ of tlio western countries are 
called Toorks, on account of their talking the 
Toorldsb iongnage. They are looked upon as 
regular llolondos, and it is a joke with tiicni, 
that the 'rartars, when they come to attack a 
kafUah, call out to know If they arc Toorks or 
r»pliahauiiees, that they may know whether to 
leave or to attack them. 

13th.—It was resolved to wait the arrival of 
one hundred mote Tabreezees, who were re¬ 
ported to be within two days* match, and tvc 
had leisure to see the place, Shahrood is a 
wailed fatwii of twelve hundred residences and 
store-iiouscs, and three hundred shops. It is in 
the district of Bostam, and four miles south¬ 
west from the totvn of tlie same name, where 
the hakim resides. There are two other small 
towns (Moojim and Aversudge) in the lUstrict, 
and eight walled villages were in sight from 
Shahrood. The jirovinoe of Bostam fumislies 
four thousand regular footmen to the Shah’s 
army, who receive from eight to ten tomauns 
each, yearly; they are esteemed among the 
best of the royal troops, and are known by the 
name of Ijvishkur-e-jkrab'o xVjum (Atub and 
Terslan), for there are many families of A mb 
exUiLction resident in this province, tlie natives 
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of Shahrood said as many as four thousand. 
TJiey are chiedy of the Ameri tribe, tho re. 
tuaiitdcr of twelve thousand tents brought from 
Arabia during the Bunnee Abbass Klialifatei 
now ttiey live in houses, and, with the exeej>- 
tion of a fe;v of the oldest mcti, talk Persian.* 
The hakim of Bostam keeps a few soldiers in 
pay, and the inhabitants, obliged often to be on 
the alert against tho Toorktnutis, fiiniish every 
third man for the lieljaurrce.'l' A iine strcaiTi, 
called, fiar exce/lence, Rood-e-Shab, comes from 
the mountains past Bostam to SUalirfMxh and 
enables the inhabitants to force a considerable 
quantity of cultivation from what would oth^- 
wise be a sterile gravelly plain, for water is 
not to be had here for digging. The therjno^ 
meter in the shade at noon, on the three days of 
our stay, was SI4^" Fahrenheit; we were told 
that the heat of the next two months would 
be extreme. 

Good fruits are grown, and much cultivation 
is carried on at the vDlagcs of the vicinity, and 
tare is taken to have large supplies stored in 
Shahrood. Owing to the frequent forays of the 
Toorkmuns, few sheep are kept liere, but they 
arc to be procured at alow price from the neigli- 

• At Tiibinu, Cnuin. Ik'rjcnil, mid S'chec, jwv wttlcd 
iDJuiy Arab*, wJm itiU rcimii ihL-b awn dialect. f iHiJitin. 
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bouringvallcys. roreight months In OTeiyyesr, 
dating fnnn tlie vernal er|ulnoXr Ttjad to 
and from Meshed is travelled by sixty thou¬ 
sand persons, chiefly pilgrims; mid it is to be 
reinarhetl, that though much of tlie country is 
desert, evciy little station on the road furnishes 
supplies for this number of persons and their 
cattle. The calculation, 1 am )>rotty sure, is 
not too high; it was made by my conijmnion, 
as well from the accounts we received on the 
road as from his knowledge, previously ac¬ 
quired during fifteen years residence in various 
parts of Iran, of the average departure of pil¬ 
grims for Meshed from different places in Persia. 

Ifitlv.—Early this morning tlie Syud and I 
rode to Bostom, to present introductory letters 
to the Shahzadeh. We alighted at the house 
of the \'uzeer, who w'as asleep, and might not 
be dislurbetl; so we went to sleep also on the 
floor of the room into which we were shown, 
until it pleased the minister to be roused. He 
could not then, it seemed, imagine what the 
deuce a foreigner had to do in this part of the 
ivorld: *' Iiiglis! Inglis !” we heard him say to 
his servants,—“ a Feringhce at Bostainl! in my 
room !! 1 \^’'hat news is this?” and I hardly think 
lie would have ventureii in, hud not the Syud 
gone out, and in some degree explained to liiin 
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who I VQSt and wliat was the object of our 
comings Tlien the old gentleman was very polite, 
gave us lugl) seats, and ordered us hn'ukfast, 
•md went to annoiinoe our arrival to the prince. 
His servants were far less civil, and would 
scarcely give me a plate to eat from; telliitg 
the Syud, supposing me ignorant of tlie lan¬ 
guage, that it must be broken afterwards, t 
only now discovered, that, during my residence 
at Astrabad, every plate, not chinu or iiietid, 
upon wliicli 1 had been unwary cnougli to 
lay hands, had been broken, and charged to 
tny account* Cliina being bard baked, tiie 
contamination of Impure hands may be washed 
oft'; but into any thing soft it is supposed 
to sink. Tlie dause is in favour both of con> 
science and economy. 

The Vuzeer sliortly returned, to say that 
the pnnee would exalt our heads by granting 
us the honour of an audience. Shortly after, 
entered a fat smiling Khan, to ^vhoin tlie 
Vuzeer made a sign to desire him to be 
civil to us; he took me for a Moolis of d^ee, 
as I sat at the upper end in a black serge abbu. 
and coming up to tne, took my bauds and 
reverently kissed them. Tlie Vuzeer’s black 
eyes expanded to double their size, and ivhen 
the Khan turned, he was luiide aware of his 
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luistnke^ He looked quite sliocked at dis¬ 
covering wlmt unclean bands be Iiad prcssetl 
his lips to, and, going over to the X’uzeer, 
begged in a loud whisper tliat, for the honour 
of their religion, the story might go no fur- 
Uier; hut the old gentleman’s chuckle made it 
evident that it was tm good a one to be kept 
secret, and, as good anecdotes must be scarce 
at so quiet a place, I have no doubt that the 
Khan’s reverence for an infidel has been a 
standing joke ever since* 

This worthy gentleman bore the title of 
" Nussuckshee BiLshee” to the Shahzndeh, a 
sort of Earl Marshal, and it was his part to lead 
us to the presence. We wore conducted into a 
lotig walled square, near one end of which was 
a small cannon, and a long nnisket gun. It 
was evidently intended that we should observe 
this park of artillery, for, looking up, we per¬ 
ceived the Prince, seated at an open window 
above an archwavt watching our motions: 
we bowed, and were graciously ordered up: 
the Earl Marshal led us with much affecta¬ 
tion under the archway, and pro]>osed that we 
should leave our shoes there: but we kept 
them to ascend a flight of dirty steps, up which 
we mounted to the door of the audience 
chamber, and, passing through a body of re- 
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taiiiers, found ourselves in a small inud>plas> 
tered room, at the end of wbich sat the Frince 
as we had observed him from the court helow. 
^Vitli the affectation which is common to the 
Cujjer princes, he addressed us at first in Toork- 
ish, telling us tliat we were ** khosh gclclin but 
he assigned us seats at an honourable distance 
from his person, and, presently aiic-aking to us 
in the Persian language, displayed more infor¬ 
mation about Kuropeiin all airs than we had 
been included to give iiim credit for, or than 
indeed is usual for princes of the blood. 'I’hey 
are men of veiy much the same stamp; hand, 
some, and, as regards their exterior, gentleman¬ 
like persons, who are brought up proudly and 
ignorantly in the harem, though in tlie strict¬ 
est knowledge of the minutise of Fetskn eti¬ 
quette. Tiiey condescend a few civil questions 
about yourself, and as many ignorant ones 
about Yankee doonia (America, or as it may 
be rendered, tlie world of the Yankees), and 
Frangestaii, always expressing astonishment on 
hearing that the latter is a term for more coun¬ 
tries than one. Wonderful! is their expres¬ 
sion when they are told any thing about 
Europe that is novel to tliem ; wonderful men 
are tJio Fcjingees!!! Wondcrfuli rejjcats the 
V^uzeer, and the more humble persons of the 
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assembly shake tlieir heads at each other, at id 
echo tlic word. 

The Viisieer was ortlered to give us intro^ 
diictory letters to the Prince’s cousin at Stibza- 
war, and, takhig this as a hint to rise, we made 
oitr boIV, and aecompattiod tile minister to his 
office, where he had a levee; and the man who 
but a moment before had stood at a respect¬ 
ful clistauoe from his master, leaning fonvaid 
to catch the least word from his lips, had now 
entirely ciionged his bearing, and sat above an 
assembly of obserj^uiuiis inferiors, whose looks he 
scjirtely condescended to return. 

While our letters were being written, we 
were eiitertiiined witli the notes of a vocalist, 
■who, as candidate for the part of first performer 
at the coming religious festival of the i^lo- 
htimim, was giving a specimen of Ills jiowcrs: 
they ivere quite stunning. The excellence of 
Persian singing consists in forcing the voice to 
its loudest pitch, and sustaining it there: it is 
rather recitative than singing, and it is too 
strained and violent to please a European 
ear, yet the best singers throw great expres¬ 
sion into their songs. Tliey du'cll long upon 
every sound, and frequently run down the 
gamut, slowly trilling upon every note, some¬ 
times weeping at the effect of their own music. 
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Tlie nuiii who was before us had nil the air 
of a maniac, as, with a hand behind his ear, his 
body swayed to and fm, and Ills features dis¬ 
torted b)^ the violence with wliich lie sang, he 
shouted Out the sorrow's of the martyred Ifos- 
seiii. This loud fashion of singing must be 
owing to the distance at which performers are 
placed when singing before the king, or great 
men; when, as at the festival of tlm Molmr- 
niin, they chant in the open air, they indeed 
require Stentorian lungs. The singer of this 
morning made so much noise, that the Yiiacer 
dismissed him with a compliment, and pro¬ 
mised to recommend him to the Prince. On 
our retuni to Sliahrood, we found that many 
Zawars* had come in, and “such Zawars” said 
Meshed-e-Norouz. " each with Ids gun, and an 
Snglish lock to —Uepiirture fixed for tJie 
morrow. 

17 tb. In the afternoon, we rode out three 
miles to the village of liuddusht, where thre© 
hundred pilgrims were assembled. A third of tlic 
party were Arabs from the vicinity of Kerbolah ; 
there were sixty horsemen from Tabreez and 
Karabough; and the rest, with the exception 
of a dozen men from Tehraun and Isphalmun. 
were Cazazees, who were headed by a ^loojete- 

• Pilgrims. 
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heitl, or high priest, a tliin old gentleman, with 
3 black cloak and pointed beard, the lower half 
of whom was lost in a pair of huge Kussian 
leather boots. The Toorks were well armed 
and mounted; some of the Cazazees were in 
Dke trim, but the Arabs were the worst equip¬ 
ped and most ragged set of beings iinagioeble. 
One old man at their bead, who was dignified 
with the name of liiLjee, had a matchlock, and 
was well mounted; of the rest, some rode in- 
difierciit mares, others donkeys, and half a 
. dozen couples of old women, packed in kajavahs, 
W'ere slung on the sides of mules ; some of the 
men liad an ass between them, ride and tie; 
and a dozen or so of the poorest, anued tike 
their more fortunate brethren, with knives, 
axes, or sticks, w*ent on foot, trusting to cha¬ 
rity for an occasional lift. 

Till sunset, those who had guns exercised 
themselves in firing at a target i very few shots 
took eflect, but it was agreed on all hands tliat 
he must be a imld enemy who would attack 
us; indeed, to look at these heroes with their 
rolls of matches, and innumerable cartouch and 
flint boxes, beltcxl over their clothes, you 
might have supposed that they were prepared to 
stand a good fight, and I believe some of them 
almost persuaded themselves that they would. 
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At noon, the tliermometer was 81 -^* in the 
shade, hut in the evening a cutting wind blew. 
Cookfng'pots being cleared away, and the 
beasts laden, the order of march was determin¬ 
ed, and at half past eight we miide a start, the 
Tabrec^ees loading, and tiie Ambs bringing up 
the rear, the cimoushes* heading their divi¬ 
sions, and striving to keep them separate. The 
horses walked out, and tlio mules and donkevs 
ambled along surprisingly under loads some of 
which were immense, as there were many who 
did not disdain to add profit to piety. I asked 
an Astrahad ac<]imintance, who was seated upon 
a heavy bale of felts, liow his mule kept up 
witli such a lohd. He must keep up, was the 
aimrcr, giving a tliump to his b^t; he must 
keep up, for there 's danger in lagging, 

hour miles from Budduslit we imssed a ruin¬ 
ed town called Kliircabod. ^A'e were told tliat 
there was water there, and that the men of 
Ituddusht used it to cultivate land, having built 
towers, into which to retreat in case of the 
roorkmuns coming. Our line of march was 
just distingiiishabte in the dark, by ilie dust 
raised by our liorses’ feet, which the wind blew 
to one side like a vapour: occasionally a ralleoon, 
handtxl about, would light up the heads of a 

• A chaoiisfi is a leader of a cunivnn, or a parljf. 
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partVi as tlie stroug wind blew tlie coals up, 
and the front of tbe line was always shown by 
the Moojeteheid's |npcman, below the belly of 
whose horse swang a pot of live charcoal. VV c 
inarched all night over a tolerably level and 
good rood, and at daybreak halted a quarter of 
an hour for prayers. 

Continuing our march till seven, we reach¬ 
ed Meyomeb, a village of two hundred houses, 
at which there b an excellent brick caravanscru 
built by Shah Abbass. We got what we re¬ 
quired for ourselves and horses, and even fruit, 
plums and peaches. Tl)e only article at Meyo- 
inch which bore a high price, was fire-wood, 
which indeed was hardly to he obtained in 
sufficient quantities. The village is near a 
range of bare hills, from which is conducted a 
small canaut of good water; this, after daily 
filling two brick reservoirs, is turned upon very 
unpromising looking land, but which generally 
returns wheat and barley enough for the wants 
of the pilgrims who pass; in times of scarcity 
supplies are brought from Shalirood, The 
distance between the two pla(?o.s is about forty 
miles. Thermometer at noon, 83" Fahrenheit; 
light, cool wind. 

\Ve slept till evening under the shade of 
trees. As the time for setting off a^in ap- 
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proadietl, the Ambs hegsn to complain that 
they were knocked up; the Toorks, tfiey said, 
went too fast, and w'ouJd not finlt for any one 
whose load fell, and by their nnebaritable con¬ 
duct were defeating tbe object of their pil¬ 
grimage. Tlie Tabreezees, liowever, seemed 
to think tliat the one groat act was incritoriotis 
enough to cxcbsc all tlieir |jeccadilIoes, and, 
knowing the esteem their fighting qualities 
were held in, said very cavalierly that they 
would go, those who would might accotupany 
them, and those who would not, might choose 
their own time. The high priest, a timorous 
old man, harangued them all on brotherly con¬ 
cord, and tlie chaoushes addressed sootlujtg 
words to their several [parties; a Persian's ire 
is soon run out, and, after a due quantity of 
noise and wningling. they moderated their Ian- 
guage, and it was agreed that we should keep 
together, the ^Vrahs to lead. 

V\ e set out about eight o’clock, and travelled 
four miles to a large syesamore tree, near toi 
which is a village called Ibrahiuiabad, and a 
cajiaut of water, and where a road brandies oft’ 
to Dusglrd • Here there was a halt and a 

• Dusgird WM »tut«i lo be tt villjigc of three Juindrcd mi\ 
fi^liDuses, wliere there are numj/ giirdeits, imd fields ofcul- 
tii'stlan, walled in Ibr ft-itr of the Tavrkinuiif . Uy iliia roml 
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Oisetisslon; some were for to ruing back and 
marcbing by daylight, that they might at least 
sec their enemy ; this mureh being esteemed a 
dangerous one, because the road nearly all the 
way is flanked by swelling hillocks, lieliind w’hlcli 
the Toorkmuns lie eoncealed. Finally, it was 
resolved to go on " Tewokul he Kboda ”• the 
Arabs to return to their former station in the 
rear, os the horses pressed on their donkeys in the 
flork, and a party to precede the main body one 
hundred yards or so. were fortunate enough 

to get upon this desperate service, and so escape 
the dust, A call was made for those who bad 
guns, and it was a farce to see the im]x>rtaace 
that some laid upon the act of going a few 
yards in front. ** 1*11 go,** said one upon an 
ambling donkey, carrying a long duck-gun, 
PIl 1 thank Heaven I*ve no wife with me, 
tliat I slioidd wish to spare myself—dispose of 
me,** as if, a second Marcus Curtins, he was 
going to ride post to destruction. Continual 
halts for charity's sake, till the alarm was given 
of a horseman said to hare been seen looking 
out from behind the hills;—horses, donkeys, 

IE h ti> he fuTAiildi^ from Ea 

Kibacl The two routes urc diatinguiflicfl bj the uanicii of 
the Dusgird oml the AUuiiik rnuds* 

• TriHidng In Providenct. 
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an<i footmen, now crowded together m a solid 
niiiss, which they kept, in spite of theiiieqmdities 
of the road, and there was no more straggling 
till daylight ; then every bush in the distance 
was magnified into a horseman. A whirlwind of 
dust two miles on our left, behind some low 
hills, was decided to be, without doub^ caused 
by u body of horse; the chuoushes galloped 
out to reconnoitre, and we baited for a few 
anxious minutes till they returned: they re¬ 
ported it to be “ only the wind,” and soon 
after, seeing Abbassabad in the distance, the 
hearts of all wrere re-as$ured, arid they began to 
talk of—AIashatlali! what they w^ould have done 
hud the enemy proved real I IVe had a pretty 
good criterion of their valour m that of our 
servant Meshed-e, whom we knew to be an 
arrant coward at heart, but who talked as if he 
would carbonado all the Toorkrauns that dared 
come within reach of him, and who, what by 
the report (his own) of bis having made a gal¬ 
lant escape from the desert, and his big words, 
got himself to be thought a very “ Roostum,” 
and was looked to us a protection in case of 
any alarm. 

The distance from Meyomeli to Abbassabad 
is about forty-eight miles. Half-way we passed 
the ruined (‘aravansera of Jleergundusbt, where 
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there was no water : eight miles from Abbassa- 
bad was the still fine caravaiisera of Alhauk, 
w'herc a little water oozed out from a marshy 
plot of ground. It was ten o'clock when we 
came to the end of our stage, after a march of 
fourteen hours, tlian which few exertions are 
more wearying; for, though from sleep you 
feel inclined to drop from your horse, you are 
obliged to keep awake, for fear of breaking 
your leg against a toad. I got a knock once 
against the oomer of a trunk, which made me 
very cautious how I dozed again. 

At Abhassabad there ore forty houses and a 
spring of good water, within a high mud fort. 
A more wretchedly desolate country than that 
around it Is not to be conceived; not an at¬ 
tempt is made to raise any thing vegetable, and 
supplies are procured from Subzawar, eighty 
miles distant. The inhabitants of this dreary 
place are Mohummudans, the converted de¬ 
scendants of an Armenian colony established 
here perforce by the great Shah Abhos. They 
have the credit of being on good terms botli 
w’ith the pilgrims and with the Toorkmuns; and 
this is probable, for the latter occasionally require 
a supply of fowl when they are out, and it is 
not their interest to cut off the supplies of those 
whom they live by catching. Seeing a crowd of 
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half-dn?ssetl men cotnc galloping out to meet us, 
hallooing and striving who should be foremost, 
I conceived that some disaster bad befallen 
them, but was undeceived when the first of 
them came up to us, and addressed the roost 
likely looking men with " Aga Jin, you ’ll buy 
your corn of me; I've fresh bread, curds, and 
pe<tches, and my man keeps tlie two best rooms 
in the * sera.’ ” We were so fortunate as to get 
one of tliese apartments, up stairs, under tlie 
high entrance of the caravansera. The scene of 
noise and quarrelling, as tlie main body come 
in and made for the different cells, can only be 
imagined by those who have seen Persians on a 
mujcli; but they were all so thoroughly tired, 
that they were soon glad to put up with any 
sccomntodntion, and to lie down and sleep 
w'herever there was shade. The thermometer 
at noon was 87^. It was as much as we could 
do to get up in the evening to eat some bread 
and curils, and then to drop to sleep again till 
four o’clock the next uiorning, when, prayers 
having been said in the court, the gates of the 
caravan sera were unlrarred, and we marched 
twenty-two miles to Mu/zeetman. 

This march w'as » pleasant one—the air was 
fresh, and the pilgrims, relieved from tlie fear 
of the two iiKKSt dreaded stages, unfurled their 
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gay pennons, and moved along with lighter 
liearbs. The Moojeteheid's face wore a smile, 
and, settling himself on his easy pad, lie conde^ 
sceiide<l to talk to those about him. The T*xjrlis 
cut their jokes upon an Ispliahaun dandy, the 
back of whose head was covered ivith long curls, 
and who, in countenance and general benring, 
any tiling but w'arlikc, was quite laden with 
arms and accoutrements. The chaoushes would 
dash out ahezid, mimicking a fight witli each 
other, halt a minute at the top of some rising 
ground to see tiie country clear, and then, re¬ 
turning as they went, would call upon the 
faithful to raise a shout for the blessed Mo¬ 
ll u mill lid. Prefacing w i tl i so me verses, of wh ich 
all chaoushes have a ready store, one would ex- 
daiin in a loud voice Ham, he dK7a Imr 
go(d-e rookksattr^e Alohuititaud sulwcaat” — 
•‘Upon the rose of the cheek of Mohummiid 
may the blessing of God inonicntnrily rest,** 
To which the pilgrims would answer, ** Ullali 
haommu mlii Ain 'va aul-e 3/a- 

humi/utdr —«0 God, bless Mohummud, and 
the issue of dlohummud,** and then they would 
join in a shout. If they did not cry loud or 
unanimously enough, the chaoushes would ex¬ 
claim atigril}', letter than that!—sweeter than 
lliat!—dust on your heads, is this your sulaw'aat ? 
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Now one hearty^ shout that will riiig to the 
totnb of the blessed Irnauin Re/a; Ft^risitta 
bau thooioah shereek'andJ '—" Angels join with 
you—shout!!"—and the air was rent with a 
fervent and inspiring cry. Tliere is something 
in a shout which makes ttie heart’s blood boii, 
a]id I felt so warmed and excited, that, for any 
one but !Mohun)mud-e Moostupha, I could 
have clieered with the loudest: us it was, 1 left 
the part to Mcshod-e-Norouz, and fell to tlic 
rear ill at my lukewarmness might not be 
noticed. 

We had a rich scene this morning between 
two old jVnib women, who, whetlier from the 
maifontiation of their mule's back, or what, 
could not balance themselves' in tiieir kajavahs. 
All the big stones in tlie road were jucked up 
and put into one dame's cradle, but with no 
elTect, and she sat |>crched up, tightly grasping 
tlie centre, till slic bccanie angry, and rated her 
companion for being a heavy woman; the 
other, I believe, retorted on her the terra of a 
light one, luid they had some very high words, 
the mule the while ambling along with them 
moat patiently. As they could not afford a 
halt, all attempts to rectify the evil were vain: 
the heavy dame lay like a millstone in licr 
kajuvah, and, lifter a hearty try, the tivo old 
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bodies became fricnils again, and joined in vili¬ 
fying the men wlio had strapped them on, till 
the old hdjee, riding up, shook his gun at 
them, and authoritatively desired them to be 
silent. 

Muzzeenaun, once a considerable town, 
looked most desolate as we neared its ruins of 
mud brick. JIany of the houses were yet 
standing, but not a living creature moved 
among them. A village of fifty houses, which 
now bears the name, k built at the tmek of 
what tvas the town, and there we got excellent 
water, and two or three sorts of fruit. We 
had hardly got within the large camvansem of 
this place, when there was a cry froni the vil¬ 
lage that tlie 'roorkunons were ixmie; mothers 
ran shrieking to the small fort with their cliil- 
dren; the villagm hastened to drive in their 
cattle, and the men of our party began to 
examine the state of their lire-arms. Ftoni 
the roof of the caravansem we saw a few 
horsemen pricking about twenty camels witfi 
all speed to the hills. A party of Jungees* 
volunteered for the rescue, made tnucli fuss, 
and received the benedictions of their friends, 
without having individually, I believe, the 
least intention of going within smell of pow- 
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tier. It was long before they were ready, and 
then, riding scarcely beyond the village, they 
discovered, or affected to do so, that the riders 
were not Toorkniutis, and so returned to enjoy 
credit for their gratuitous valour. 

From our small upper room, which flanked 
the arched entrance, we looked down upon au 
amusing figlit between a Persian and an Arab: 
each was in the mitldle of a crowd of his friends, 
bareheaded, and brandishing a dagger, and 
swearing to make mince-meat of his enemy, 
but at the same time not really endeavouring 
to force his way to him. Thej^ were eventually 
brought together, and made to kiss each other, 
and immediately after, they seated themselves 
with the greatest harmony to a l^iskct of un¬ 
ripe plums, lilu::zeenaun is one of the nine 
belooks of Subzawar; there are eight villages in 
it, four of which were in sight from the cara¬ 
van sera. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


It Dad to Meyer.—Wlngc ofMcyw^A Pergutn Beauty.— 
t’ortificalloiis of SubaewDr.— Populotion of the 
Military Hricuiefi*.—Speech of ft Tabrcczee,— Persian 
eMnunjendotiona.—An IndLui'i love of Country.—Tow n of 
Nethftboorc.—Laiul AoscsBinente.—'fhe Rewasa plant. 

_Russian Dosertt-rs in Persia.— Russian ietioTanw*— 

Visit (o the Doth. — Sin^Mlw haroEgue, — Village of 
Cbeghlr.—Fictitious grief—Approach to the Hrdy City . 
—Arrival at MeslieA—Route from Aatrabail.—Roads. 

.JuME 2lst.—This morning, after prayers, we 
rode twenty miles to Meyer. On cither sirle of 
the road we saw villages in tlie distance, and 
there was on improvement in tlie soil, which all 
the way from Shalirood had been of mixed .sand 
and gravel. On our way we met a party of re¬ 
turned pilgrims, with whom questions and ci\d- 
lities were exchanged. First the Toorkmuns 
were inquired about—were they out? “ None 
heard of, Aga JAn s you are welcome from the 
.shrine; may yotir vows be acoeptedr—'* In- 
fihallah! your place was empty."—“ Wiiat's 
bread now in Meshed ?"^—** Twelve farthings a 
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miin” — Alhumdoolillahr " Alluimdoolil- 
lali !"■—“ Khoda iHehrhauu uxtr —" God is pro¬ 
vident,* Alhumdoolillah t" were tiio ejacuUu 
tiotis of our party. “ Safe journey to ye.”— 
Thanks, thanks, God be with you ! forget us 
not in your orisons ” 

Meyer Is a neat village, through whieli 
runs a stream of delicious water. The pil¬ 
grims biileted themselves on tlie various 
houses; we were so fortunate as to get ndmis^ 
sion into the garden of a widow who had two 
daughters, the youngest of whom, a girl of 
seventeen, married to a young man who lived 
in the house, was so beautiful, that my com¬ 
panion did not know whether to call Jier a 
4i Peri” or a *‘ Houri." It is SO seldom in Per¬ 
sian towns that you can catch a glimpse of a 
woman's features, that, unless favoured by some 
kind zephyr, you must be content to dream of 
the charms that are veiled from you. In re¬ 
mote viUages the same strictnes.s is not ob¬ 
served, and your eye may occasionally be blessed 
with a sight of a beautiful face. The Syud,by 
certain bints cleverly ttuY>wn out, managed to 
get himself Invited in, to tell the fortunes of 
the family. I made bold to follow him, and 

* The sioy of iiuiny of the poorest pitgrimi b rcguJatcil 
ftccoriiiDg lA the price cf brc&d flt Me&hcd. 
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while he examined their |ialms, or traced mysti- 
cal lines on the floor, 1 enjoyed the pleasure of 
unobsen'edly watching the expreaaiotis on the 
countenances of these peasants, as they super- 
stitiotisly believed the promises of every good 
fortune and happiness whicli were so unspar¬ 
ingly dealt out to them. 'I'he husband of the 
youngest girl was a ’idllage poet, and was so 
won by the Syud’a converse, tliat he declared 
he would follow him to Meshed, to study iitider 
him. The mother was one of those gossiping 
good old bodies, whom one sees in a village at 
home; she produced a plate of sweetmeats in 
return for the Syud’s many promises, hut said 
that her wishes only went the length of desir- 
big wheaten instead of barley bread. My 
saying so much about this family may appear 
tedious, but even when in the constant Iiabit of 
seeing beautiful women, one surpassing the rest 
makes us remember her long*, and to meet with 
a creature of so much grace and beauty, after 
having been long debarred the sight of a wo¬ 
man. was like meeting ft spring in the desert. 
Travelling from about nine that night till 
seven the next morning, we rode thirty-five 
miles to Suhzawar, which is a good-sized town, 
the capital of the province of the same name. 
In this province there are nine belooks (Subza- 
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war, Muzze«iiaiiii, Kan, Kurrao, Zumtnund, 
Tubbus, and three called Koo Alcesli): they 
have so long been expose<l to the inroads of 
the Toorkmuns, that many villages have been 
deserted, and much naturally tine land remains 
untilled ; but stiU a good deal of cultivation is 
carried on, especially of cot tun, which is ex¬ 
ported In large quantities; and, sliould the 
northern frontier he hereafter secured against 
the Toorkuiuiis, there is reason to believe tliat 
the country ’ivould greatly recover itself. 

The torn; is fortified witli a tolerably thick 
nind wall, in which are many bastions; a nar¬ 
row rampart runs all round, and tlje top of the 
wall is pierced vvltli loopholes for luusquetcers. 
The place was in the hands of l^rince Arglioon 
Meerza, son to Hossan Alice lileerza, the Shah's 
sixth son. This youth, already notorious for 
several independent acts, was away engaged 
in some skirmish in the neighbourhood. His 
troops were rated at five hundred regular horse 
and eight liundred foot, and the province, it was 
said, would furnish four tiiousand eeljauirce;* 
but, as the latter receive no pay, and as the 
aggressions of their lord are generally retaliated 
upon the lands they rent, they have no heart in 
liisquarrels. Tlie Prince's artillery, we learned, 

* A Colt af iflilitijt. 
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conskted of thirty zoombooniks, or camel 
swivels, and fifty sbiimklmls (large guus that 
are fired from rests). We heard also of a to|J- 
chee Ijflsbee* and two cannon, gone to the w-ars 
with Uie Prince, but I presume that his guns 
were* much of tlie same calibre as those which 
we saw at liostam. The most accurate idea of 
the state of Persian artillery may be gathered 
from an anecdote in the Sketches of Persia, in 
which the besieged commandant of a fort re¬ 
quests his enemy to fire off his olher ball, and 
so put their minds at rest. 

On inquiring about tbe impulation of Siib- 
znwar, the Syud was gravely assured that, hj a 
census taken ten years before, the inhabitants 
were rated at forty thousand aouls. V\ e had 
but a cursory view of the city, hut from what 
I saw 1 was not inclined to allow much more 
than a tenth of the number. There appeared to 
be much waste ground within the walls, and 
we did not see many people; however, the bare 
appearance of the town tvas doubtless owing 
in a great measure to the absence of the Prince 
with his troops and suite. We rode through 
a newly-constructed bazaar of arched brick, 
and the prices of provisions were moderate. 

\\''e got Qo house-room at Subzauw, but 

* ComnimndMit of anillcrj. 
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W6i)t outside the city, jtiid rnude a covering for 
ourselves, by laying one end of a carpet on a 
low mud >vaU, and supporting the other uith 
oiir guns. The thermometer rose to Hb'* in 
the sim; the heat of our tent etiuld not have 
been many degrees lower, and so inucir dust 
was blown into our beards, that w'e looketl as 
though we had been powdered. “Light to 
your eyes,** said an old pilgnni, when we ac- 
cedt*d to his request that he might just rest his 
head in the shade of our carpet; “light to your 
eyes, and increase to your wealth I" and putt ing, 
as he had said, just Ids head under cover, he 
loft tlic rest of Ids body in a roasting sun, and 
slept composedly for some hours. 

The Shabaadeh being away, an aftectation of 
great military strictness was observed by tliose 
left In charge. As soon ns the sun had set, the 
city gates were closet!, and some unlucky pil¬ 
grims of our party, who were inside at the 
time, were not let out till they had paid their 
way. We loaded at midnight, and marched 
twenty miles, to the very large but ruined cara- 
vanscra of ZaJfron, close to which was a mud 
fort containing a dozen housea: the inhabitants 
sold us grain and flour, and we got good water 
from 3 .small ennaut. At sunset, as we were 
saddling, to oontinue our jouniey, a horseman 

n 3 
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arrived from Sulmwar; liis steed was jadedj 
and, wishing to detain the kafilah till the mor¬ 
row, he told of eighty Toorkmun liorsemen 
wlio had ohappaoed a village hard liy, and 
who w'ould assuredly set on us in the dark. 
Though his lie was palpable, he succeeded m 
alarnaing the most nervous of our party, and if 
the Monjetefaeid had not had his boots on, I 
really believe that our march would have been 
deferred. 

As it was, we had mueh squabbling, and 
there was no appcaratu^e oi Its endiugi until 
an old Tabreeacc took the question up: “The 
man says,” reasoned he, “ that the looik* 
muns have chappaocd a village j then, it is 
likely that they have filled their bellies and 
gone to the desert; and if tliey he still near 
the road, please God, won’t we bunt tlie fathers 
of eight times eighty such dogs ? If the Isplia- 
haunees w'on't, the men of 1 abreex will. Ap¬ 
plause foUowed thb sally, the beasts were laden 
without more ado, and \ve rode a fatiguing 
marcli of fortj^-fivo miles, to Xeslmbqore. with¬ 
out seeing any thing like an enemy. We 
made two marches in one, to avoid the brackish 
water of the intermediate stage: part of the 
road was bad, between hills and weedy jungle. 
When day broke, we were in the valley of 
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Neslmboore a plain eighteen miles in breadtli, 
(juite covered witli cultiv'stlon mid viUage&» the 
least 'ivith its little curtains and bustioiis em¬ 
bowered in green trees. This is I’ersia! was 
the vain exclamation of those who were alive 
to the beauty of the scene; this is Pereia! l»ih! 
halj! wduit grass, wfiat grain, wlmt water! iwh! 
bah ! f F'erdone bur roo^e zumeeti 

/lUtHvett mit ’co baauvn ujti, Vo /nmeea ufiT 
"And if there he an Klysium on earth, it is 
this, it is this! Yet ahl lord of ray soul, what 
was Neshaboore !*’ 

The comtnendxitions bestowed upon tins val¬ 
ley, set some of the pilgrims upon the praises 
of their respective places, and, after much had 
been said for the climate, fruit, or water, of 
this, that, or ttie other countr}'', they gene* 
rally came to the conclusion that their own 
homes were the best. There was a little spar¬ 
ring between some Shirauxees and the Ispha- 
tiauuee, for the latter was disposed to be very 
loquaeious in praise of his native city', tts 
pjiiaccs and colleges, its astrologers and men 
of art I its bread, fruit, baths, atid the eternal 
river Zeinderivood; while tlie men of the sarntb 
seemed to think all praise thrown away which 
tvus not applied to Shiratn;; and when the 
dandy qiu)t«l the far-known saying, Isphn- 
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baim Nisf Jolmun (Ispliahaun is half the 
world), they Di}SW€i*ed him'with the following 
couplet. 

U«phaliiiuii jeimut u*t ikmit nconitit, 

UephatiauntH: ilur uo ni! mcbitid ! 

Itplmhlum is I’aradise! full flf duligbts; 

But PiurJitllic iwt tlic* plicv for im liphaJiiiuttf* J 

An Intliaii wlio should vcivtiire in such an 
assenihly to put in a word in pniise of his 
countrj' would be scouted by all parties. In- 
dia! where the sun is so hot that it dries up 
men’s brains in their Iieads, as is evident by tlie 
small fpiaiitity of utidcrstanding possessed by 
those who come thence, and where, if a man 
shoukl see an apple, he would fall into a fit 
from sheer wonder ! Aga Jan I" I once heard 
an Indian say to a Sbirauaec, who, having come 
to Meshed on pilgrimage, was continually sigh¬ 
ing for his home, and finding fault witlt every 
other place—" Aga Jilii —but hear me 1 mail 
of understanding 1 listen before you condemn ! 
1 Iteg leave to state for your very excellent 
seif's information, that every where in Hindoa- 
tAn are trees, tlie like of which your fathers 
never saw in a dream; trees, I beg to state, 
and water everywhere;” and then he went on 
to expatiate upon the wealtli and plenty of the 
land of the sun, where the veriest beggar daily 
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ate rice, &c.—to ait ivlilcli the Shirauzee coolly 
aoswered, ** Ai Aga! don't distress yourself 
with much talking; wliat you have been 
pleased to say is true, but truth is not always 
truth. HindostAn is a very good place for 
you, and has, no doubt, many fine things; 
but Hindostan is not Persia, and you know the 
saying, 

Shukr m MisTt ’n ut Shimux. 

SugiirK^aiidj conneft from Egypt i 

Snadi * from Sliirau^. 

The town of Neshaboore (or poore), tiiough 
not haitdsome. Is large; it appeared, to be tole¬ 
rably well inhabited, and in ’a flourishing 
condition ; the bazaars were well filled, and 
provisions were cheiip, Tliere were said to be 
ten or eleven htindred dwelling-houses in the 
city: I walked through many of its quarters, 
and was induced to believe the statement, and 
to rate the population at about eight thousand 
souls. 

The neglected, but still fine province of 
Nestmboore, is divided into twelve belooks, 
(Xeshaboore, Durb-e-Cauzee, Mauzoul, Ke- 
vund, 'i'eghankoo, Baur-e-madan, Durrood, 
Ishkabad, Belook-e-Nob, and three others). In 
each belook there are at least one hundred 
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kulLiIis, or wailed villages; not less tlian ten, 
nor more tlian a lunidred houses in each. 
Then* are twelve ever-running streams from the 
hills, and it was said eight of tlie twelve thou¬ 
sand eiuimits of former days were still reiiiaiii- 
iiig; hut then we were told that there was so 
little water in these, that they were not ecjual 
to 0 foiirtli as many of the ordinary fulness. 
^Vhen I'liissan .tVJlee Meerza was governor of 
Persian Khorasaauti, tiOjOGO Irak tom an ns 
(£311,000) were paid him annually from the 
province of Neshaboore; the turquoise mines 
were rented for 1000 tomauns, and tiie rock- 
salt mines* for 300. In addition to the casSi 
assessment, the Prince took yearly from the 
proviiiee ten thousand klmrwars of grain, wdtieh 
at the crown rate of composition (of tw'o to- 
maunsper tnauiid) gives u further sum of 20,000 
tomauTis. 

Now from tliis a guess may be made at the 
yearly harvest. The Shah levies from a tenth 
to a fifth upon the produce of his country, 
accordiiig to the fertiltty of the soil in dif¬ 
ferent countries, or to the degree of favour 
tiiat he is ineUned to show the |icoplc, it being 
the endeavour of cvciy' governor to return as 

* Thi! iuilt of Oicse iniiirs u very tinci and is largely 
cx(K»rtcd. 
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deplorable an arajunt as possible of tlie agri- 
cuUiiral state of his district. Knowing tfiat* 
the Shah receivecl ten thousand kbiirwars, we 
may make a calculation between tlie above- 
mentioned extreme rates, and suppose that the 
amotiiJt was, say a seventii of the gross produce, 
or seventy thousjuid kliunvars. Tins, I imagine, 
is a loiv estimate, tor the Shah's autiiority over 
Persian Khorassauii luts hardly lx^en such os to 
enable him to exact the liighcst rates, and llus- 
san Alice Meerza took many regular troops from 
tlie province, in wliich case it is usual to assess 
the country lightly. We were tohi that the 
actual quantity of grain annually raisffil in the 
province might be fairly calculated at one hun¬ 
dred thousand khurwars, I bad been led to 
imagine tliat the soil of Neshaboore was much 
richer than it appeared to be: it is generally 
tilled for one year and left fallow for two, 
and some parts of the district are cultivated 
only every fourth year. The average retuni 
of the seed sown is ten-fold. 

We arrived at Neshaboore just too late to 
taste in its freshnesa tiie sweet syrup of a plant 
called jrew'iMJ, which grows to jjerfection on the 
neighbouring hills, ’I'liis plant grows, 1 be¬ 
lieve, in all parts of Persia wliere tlie climate 
is cool, but no where so well as at Neshaboore, 
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It thrives only on hills; those on which it is 
,toui)d near ^Jeshaboore are of a gravelly red 
soil. We were unable to procure any seed of 
the rewass, but it should be obtained by bota¬ 
nists from Persia, as the plant appears to oon- 
tain a great quantity of saccharine matter, and 
to grow where little else would. 

V^■^e Inilted the day of our arrival, and the 
StSth also, for we were all completely tired, and 
bad 1 been, what most of the party thought 
me, a Mobuminudati pilgrim, 1 should have 
felt inclined to agree in opinion with a man 
who said with a groan, as he threw himself 
down to rest in his boots, If there be a road 
to Paradise, this is it.” 

\Ve lodged outside the town, in a ruined 
caravansera, which, strange to say, a renegado 
Russian lutd devoted himself to rebuild, as a 
mark of his sincerity in his new faith, llie 
townspeople made much of him, and fur¬ 
nished him willi the means of livelihood. 
\Ve were told that within the last tivo years, 
several converted Russians had come this road, 
on their way to the shrine at Meshed: per¬ 
haps some of them were originally Molumi- 
inudans, though Russian subjects. 1 believe I 
may say that there are seven or eight thousand 
Russian deserters in all I'ersia : Abbass Jleeraa 
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liltd about three thousand in tus senlce when i 
was at Tabreez ; but the^, though for the most 
part nominal Moosehnauus, were not distln* 
giiished by a ^Jartioular sliow of any religion; 
at least tliey did not think themselves debarred 
the privilege of stopping folk’s passage from 
their houses by lying drunk at the doors* and 
few Mohutnmudans could have felt satisfaetioii 
at calling such brutes—brotIters, 

It is easily to be conceivetl, that a low IIus- 
sinn* once removed from the pomp of tlie Greek 
religion, by the superstitioiis of which he has 
been kept in ignorant submission, will Ite proud 
to adopt a creed which bids him consider him¬ 
self so very much above other men, and which 
at the same time is more suited to his capacity ; 
and 1 think that nothing is so calculated to 
give an Englishman on impression of tite weak¬ 
ness of the llussiau Government, as observing 
the degraded state of religious knowledge in 
which it is thought politic to keep the people.* 
The Muscovites profess, and doubtless many 
of tliera enthusiastically believe, themselves to 

* A um\ froni iuch a. pcnon yM expect 

trulbp told me thot many thouwitl Qf tJie Bible wen? 

printed for dutnbiitioo jn but thai^ h being repre^ 

senicd to tlic Emperor dial to import too much knowledge 
to die people would be to endanger die govermneutp the 
bnolu were not Eeni forthi 
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be a tiadon specially ordained for tlic propaga¬ 
tion of tlie Chrisdati religion, and (tliough not 
exactly perhaps as they in tlielr vanity think) 
who shall say that they are not? V\’e have 
seen the two greatest Mohximmudan nations 
fall before their suddenly-raised power, and 
though they extend a creed wlilch ia only in 
principle better than that wbich tliey weaken, 
their minds must be brought to a sense of the 
errors which they have engrafted upon the 
pure faitli; a Luther will arise at the crisis, 
and their idolatries will cease at once, as ours 
did. This, if it lie a vain theory, is at least a 
pleasing one. 

Meshed-e-Noroujt and I sauntered about tlie 
town nearly tlie whole afternoon, and tlien 
turned into a bath, wliere 1 was still sorry 
to see a dozen men lying on tlielr backs like 
corpses, with their beards in paste: an unlucky 
slip that I made on coining out of the hot 
water, threw me into the midst of them, and 
they evidently thought me either drunk or 
mad. I hurried out, leaving Meshed-e-Norouz 
to make my apology, and dressed so liastily, 
that 1 unwittingly carried ofl' one of the bath 
cloths. I sent Jlcslied back with this, but 
he went unwillingly, declaring tliat the owner 
of the bath would think him either a fool or a 
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thief; ^^Jiist keep it,” he said, *‘imd offer up 
a good wish for the man, that his prosperity 
may increase.” 

It is usual for the chaoushes, wlicn there is 
a halt iu the eveniug, to address an extempo¬ 
raneous speeeh to the pilgrims, after wliich the 
hour and order of the next day’s marcli arc 
mentioned. The substance of this evening’s 
harangue was curious. A chaoush, standing in 
the middle of tSie square, lifted up his voice 
and prayed for the blessing of God Upon Mo- 
hum mud, and recited some verses in lionour of 
tlie prophet, to which the pilgrims siiouted 
short seutetioes in answer. The effect of their 
voices coming from tlie cells on every side, was 
very wild, for it was quite dark, and, not know¬ 
ing exactly when to chime in, the sounds rose 
upon each other till they were blended in a 
full chorus. Then the eliaoush prayed for tlie 
downfall of the Russian power, and the exalt¬ 
ation of all Mohummudon |K>tentates; nex t, lie 
desired the prayers of the pilgrims for a sick 
person in ids house, and lastly lie begged them 
to pray for the recovery of his horse, which had 
fallen lame. 

Stith.—Twenty mites to Durrood, a village 
near the Elborz mountains, beautifully situated 
in the midst of gardens of all fruits, tltrough 
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which ran abuiMlance of f^parhling water. Six¬ 
teen mslos on the roat!» we lialteti at the village 
of KudduTPgnu, for the purpose of jtiarut, and 
passed up an avenue of magnificent cedar trees, 
into a fine garden, through which flowed a 
stream of clear water, in the centre of which 
was a neat little mosque, containing a stone 
■with the imprint of the Tmaum Rena's foot 
upon it. This was regarded with much vene- 
raiion by, 1 believe, everybody but the Sytid, 
Meshed, and myself. We paid our devo¬ 
tions more sensibly to a basket of delicious 
plums. The majority of our feUow-travellers 
thought vnea Mohummudan pilgrim like them¬ 
selves ; the few who knew me did not appear 
to care about my journeying with tliem, though 
in case of misfortune they would probably have 
regarded me as A Jonas, 

STth,—“Twenty miles to Clieghir, m beautiful 
a village as the last. We picketed our horses 
on the bank of a clear brook, and rested under 
a spreading tree, through which the sun hardly 
shone from Its rise until evening. Quitting 
Durrood, w’e proceeded up a stony and hilly 
path, eight miles to the foot of the mountains, 
which we ascended by a cotul so steep that few 
had tlic cruelty to ride their horses up it, and 
many were the groans and Yah Imaum Kezas! 
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before we gained the top. Then all halted, for 
Meshed was in sight, and began to build houses 
for the other world with the loose black stones 
that lay about; some for fathers and mothers 
departed, others for friends left behind, and alt 
for their own especial aecununodatlon hereafter^ 
The sight of the Holy City, dim as it was in 
the distance, conjured up in some expressions 
of grief that 1 tried to think fictitious, but 
which I was forcetl to believe not entirely so. 
It is good to w'eop for the tvoes of any martyr, 
and, as the Imaum Tteza was not without his 
share of the sorrows of this world, the most 
zealous of his admirers contrived, by exercising 
their imsginations, to think of his griefs and 
weep for them. 

One young Syud, who had Ingratiated him¬ 
self with all our party by his cheerfulness 
oil the road, and whom we had remarked 
for the alacrity with which he ascended the 
pass, totally altered his demeanour wlien he 
reached the summit. After a period spent in 
passionate exclamations and addresses to the 
saint, he slowly descended the steep side of 
the mountain, frequently lying down and 
striking his head against the ground, and sob¬ 
bing as if bis heart was breaking; all for recol¬ 
lection of the indignities that liad been heaped 
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on the blessed Imautn, on Hossdii, and on Ins 
noble sons. It was not genuine grief, bat a 
sort of fit he had worked himself into, — a 
spiritual penance instead of a iiair shirt, and a 
duty that lie owed the saints; for his feelings 
took another turn when he got to the foot of 
the pass, and we saw him standing by the way¬ 
side, with a clotii spread before him, to receive 
the contributions of his fellow-travellers. 

Early on the moniing of the 28th, we rode 
eighteen miles to the city of Meshed. Tlie 
first half of the \vay took us by lulls, tlie della 
of which are gardens watered by rills from the 
mountains. Hence the city is suppUed with 
the choicest fruits of all kinds, which are grown 
in such quantities, that they are witliin tiie 
means of the poorest. The rich inhabitants of 
Meshed have country houses in the little villages 
which ore built among the gardens, and in 
spring time parties come out to recite poetry 
and eat fruit. 

Four miles from the dty there was a halt 
near a small liiinat, and, all dismountiiig, the 
chief priest said prayers before a party, while 
others pmyed for themselves itparL The 
scene was a very impressive one, and it was 
rendered more so to me, by tlie ap]jearanoc of u 
pilgrim from Tubrceif, whom 1 had leisure to 
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observe. Tliis poor man had fallen verj' sick 
on tlie road, and it whs proposed to leave liim 
behind, but he expressed so much anxiety to 
reaeli the holy cltj, that his friends brought 
him on, and tliey were now affectionately con¬ 
gratulating him, and jxiinting to the golden 
cupola of ilie shrine, on which the morning sun 
was breaking, I cannot forget tlie smile that 
lighted up the death-like countenance of this 
mim, as, supported by his friends, lie strained his 
eyes to look ui>oii the place which he esteemed 
so holy; he was too weak to do more than utter 
ejaculations of thanksgiving, and we afterwards 
learned that he died that very evening. Khoda 
llabmut konud I” God rest his soul J” 

^\’^hen prayers had been said, the cliaoushes 
spread dot! is on the road side, and fixing each 
his banner at his post, chanted sentences best 
adapted to soften the hearts of the pilgrims, 
’ivho threw down donations according to their 
abilitj". tlien mounted and moved on in 
order: the Maojetelieid's ivife showed her ho^ 
iiour for the saint, by descending from her 
mule, .-ind walking on foot ahead of the horse¬ 
men ; tlie diaotishes unfurled their biinricrs, 
and sang their loudest, and were answered by 
.shouts as fervent as their hearts could have 
desired; and thus we approached the holy city. 
VOL. I. a 
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Tlie arrival of pilgrims is too evoty-day an 
occurrence to bring ontthe townspeople, and as 
soon as we lind passed the city gates, wc dis- 
persKi to seek lodgings. Mesltcd-e-KorooE Imd 
made acquaintance with a resident of tUe city, 
ivho, inviting us to rent Viis bonae> leilto a 
dirty little room with a small terrace atljoining. 
on wliich we might sleep, be said. The fiwt 
night disproved Ida words; it was a thorough¬ 
fare for all the cats in Mcsiied, and the ab^e 
of innumerable smaller, but not less active, 
unimals. 

A permanent residence in such a place was 
not 10 be thought of; the Syutl therefore ..lade 
seareh for mother house, mil found one in n 
retired situation, consisting of two rooms, a 
terrace, and a large court-yard, with stabling, 
which wc rented for the monthly «um of one 
tomaun.* 

Having descrilied our route from Astrabad, 
I would here offer a few remarks Upon the 
country between that place and Meshed. From 
shabrood to ^‘the holy city." by the road which 
we followed, we made the distance, at a rough 
calculation of four miles an hour for Iiotsk’ 
walk, two hundred and eighty-seven miles ; 
something less than Fraser does, Tlie sod, 

* TIlirteefl ahilliiig^- 
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which from Slialirood to near Meyer ts diicfly 
of mixed sand and gravet, gradually betters 
between the latter place and Sub/awor, and 
tbciLce on to Neshaboore it still improves. 
From IVVshahoore, the road goes for twenty, 
eight miles through a plain, weU.watered, and 
not ill-cuttivated country, to the foot of the 
Elborx mountains, beyond which it has I>een 
described in the journal. 

Another, and in some respects a better road, 
goes oiffrom Shah rood, nearer to the mountains, 
vid the town of Jau-jerm. Beyond the hitter 
place it branches, and you may either, as is 
most frei[uently done, come down to Subzawar, 
und join the usual road, or go up to Kabonshan,* 
and so round to Meshed. Tiicre are two long 
marches, one before and the otltcr beyond Jau- 
jemi, but water is bi plenty at die stages, and 
the country which borders the road is better 
peopled and cultivated than that through 
which tlie lower route goes. The king’s troops 
usually take this road, and Futteh jVllee Shah 
marchetl his army into Kbora.ssauu this ivay. 

* Tlic road to KabDiidiaii,, lu stBicd m q. |ir<c€^tDg 
mitc about tbe joiiriifFy, gwit cJirougli a hlglily- 

cultivatfd oauntry; water U in tlit^ roads me 

toterobly goodr and the nioimtiiJDB ore pitts&ed hy n less 
dilBckitt cotul tlion that arDurrncHl. 
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Wliat TVfls FCTnnrked about the dLstrict of 
Suhzawnr roay be repeated with regard to this 
country generally; namely, that if the incur¬ 
sions of the Toorkmuns were prevented, its 
condition would be very much altered for the 
better, and consequently tlie difficulties of the 
roads through it would be greatly lessened. 

From Astrabad, the road ea-stward to Me¬ 
shed, by the lands of the Yimoots, Goklaiis, and 
Koords, is one which offers plenty of nuter and 
forage, and, for troops, supplies of grain and 
cattle for slaughter could certainly bo pro¬ 
cured. It is a road now seldom travelled, but 
it is represented as by no means i*; difficult one, 
and it has the advantage of avoiding the steep 
passes of the Elborv-, 
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CHAPTER Xll. 


Meikb«l the Holy*—A^ipciimnco of tlie City*—The Sme-^ 
tuary.^Fixed Population*^—^Tlie llival Ikothcfi*—Jea- 
toosj of the Moollds*~Festival of the MohiimiiD^->*The 
llo^in.->^Tfae Prince. 

AIeshed the Holy has been so minutely and 
so well descriljcd by Fraser, that T may content 
my self with saying, that it is a very large walled 
cit}% of irregular shape, the houses of wllicit are 
chiefly built of mud brick. There is much to 
disappoint a traveller in its general appearance, 
but still it is a city desirable to see, for ui the 
centre of it is a cluster of magnificent buildings 
of gold and coloured tile, sacred to the memory 
of the Iniaum lle^a; and there are some beam 
tiful colleges, and fine caravanseras, wldch, if it 
interests a man to read about, lie may take 
Fraser for his* guide, and walk tlirough them. 
It is a city full of interest, for there you meet 
with devotees who assemble from all parts of 
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the eastern world, to the Tiimiber of one hundred 
thousand yearly; and, if the romance oi Persian 
history has cliarms for you, where will you find 
a city which has been more the scone of its 
stratagems and bloody tragedies? 

Though 1 shall not enter into a minute de¬ 
scription of the town, I must, in order to render 
after- 4 iccounts intelUgihle, sketch its general ap¬ 
pearance. A very broad boulevard, on either 
side of which are the principal shops, nins from 
the east to the west wall, interrupted only by 
the aahn, or great square of the sacred build¬ 
ings, into which you pass from either side, 
under a verj* high arched gate of exquisite 
architecture, faced with blue enamelled tile. 
The square itself deserves especial notice ; it is 
a i^arallelogram of good proportions, enclosed 
by a double story of ardied cloisters, fronted 
with mosaic work, and paved with the grave¬ 
stones of such men as were rich enough to 
pay for the indulgence. In the centre of the 
long sides of the scpiare are two deep-arched 
porches, of the same height and projjortions as 
the gates; one, of enamelled tile-w'ork, leads 
into a fine mosque; the opposite one, covered 
with broad copper tiles heavily gdt, fronts a 
high gilded minaret, and the golden dome 
under wiitcli the linaum sleeps. In the centre 
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of tlie square la a small octagon temple, within 
wliieli stands & white marble block of great 
size, lioUawed to contain water, and through 
the s<|uare, and round this, SI mb Abbass made a 
stone canal, tliat the faitliful might have water 
at hand for tlieir ablutions. jV space of some 
hundred yards round the shrine is railed od' for 
a sanctuary; witliin tins are several liouscs and 
shops, and hither even a murderer may flee, 
and be in safety so long as he remains, Sotne 
have dwelt ticre for years, wliose lives would 
Iinve been forfeited had they put foot without 
the pale. 

When Hussan'AUee Meerza was governor, 
a man who had dee|)ly ofletided him took re¬ 
fuge in the sanctuary, and lived within it for 
many days; when the Prince, in a spirit of 
treachery very unworthy of his name, sent 
some artful men to persuade the ofFendcr tliut 
his fault tiad been overlooked, and to invite 
him to return to his friends. The poor man, 
sufiered himself to be deceived, and, venturing 
out, “Was seized and cruelly put to death, by 
having a stake driven tltrough his Kach. This 
is a Persian mode of torture, "which sometimes 
dreadfully prolongs a victim's sufferings: the 
Syud, when lie was formerly in Meslietl, saw 
four men nailed to the ground in tliis manner. 
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who had been convicted of kitlnapping men for 
the purptKic of selling them to tlie Toorkmnits ; 
on tlie third day, he told me, there were signs 
of life in their bodies. 

The fixed popniation of the city may amount 
to forty-five thousand souls,* and the greater 
numl^er of these are rogues* wlio only take 
thought how to make the most of the pilgrims 
who visit tlic shrine. From the high priest to 
the seller of bread, all have the same end; and, 
not content w’ith the strangers’ money, those in 
office about the stunt appropriate to themselves 
the very dues for keeping liis temple in repair. 
Thus, some of the bnildings were suffered to 
remain in a dilajiidated state, and the stone 
canal leading up the main street into tlie great 
square, was dry, because tlie niQtivullef Jiad 
turned the water on !ii$ own melon-grounds. 

* 1 wm at fir&t uiuch licc^lvi^d about. tJio fixed populntiou 
of Meshod, dueling h diiieuH to iqsknito tbe roflidoatii ffpqn 
vUlit-ra, After timci i came to die eondiuitoti tbat 

thouKuisi «Qal« wds u ruir odcuktiou t but 1 vaa uB£urf d 
by foinc of tise bc!&t luroraicd mludikanbs of both cities that 
the fixed populutioa of Methed if miy thingi less timii 
that of Herau% and 1 ctin inclined to be gtiidcd by Their 
opinioiu Tuihcr Oum itty bietauiCj thaugh tlic dty widli^ 
of I^lesbcd embratv n great spo.ce^ there are within tJiem 
itLiiny gftfdeni, large cemctcriem and much wetito grounds 

f tleail warden^ 
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UctwecM knaves and foolsj I suppose a man 
might gain as much knowledge of mankind in 
a month at Meshed as Ilo could in a year at 
most otlier places in Asia, Tlie two chief men 
of the place were high priests, bmthers, who, 
both desiring popularity, were on any thing but 
afiectionate terms with each othCT. The elder 
owned half the caravanscras in the city, and 
was a man of great ivealth, proud and bigoted. 
Tlie other, though far poorer, was more gene¬ 
rally liked, on account of the greater amiability 
of his disposition; each had his party, and it 
was a great struggle between them who should 
get most persons to pray behind them in the 
court of the temple: you might always leam 
the strength of the respective forces half an 
hour after prayer time. The inHuence of the 
elder brother was greater than that of the 
governor: his eldest son had long been in the 
habit of coining false money, and passing it in 
spite of the Vu^aeer, who indeed coiild not, with 
any grace, prohibit him, seeing that he Mmself 
bad made a large sum a few years before, by 
coming many thousand had Heraut reals, and 
circulating them over Khorassaun. 

On entering the city, yon arc struck with tlie 
number of Syuds in their green tiirhaiis and 
s;ishes, laying wait for novices to instruct them 
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in the forms of their vows. Mixing witii the 
l>llgrlms, who throng the streets, are to be seen 
moollis of all degrees—- hungry w'oives in 
s1i cep’s clothing, who cover a great many pec¬ 
cadilloes (to call them by no worse a name) 
tvitli an assumption of sanctity, and who, 
though all bitterly jealous of each otlter, have 
certain common causes in which they unite. 

One would suppose that a inoullii, desirous 
of getting his bread in Meshed, need only go 
and take up hb abode there; but not so, he 
would be attacked by the wdiole band of set¬ 
tlers, and I have known instances uf men wbo 
have been fairly bullied out of tlte city, MuollS 
is a term which, like diat of ** wise men of the 
East," has lost its meaning. With a smatter^ 
ing of knowledge mtd a few friends, a man 
may get 1x>und over bis cap tlie turban \vhidi 
marks him a doctor, and privileges him to write 
himself nn A.S.S,; and if he add to this the 
cloak of sanctified manners, and can talk either 
a great deal or very little, he may make his 
way as well os his betters. The most fortunate 
of the Meshed mooliils keep fat upon their 
pick‘mgs from tlic visiters to the shrine, direct¬ 
ing tlieir religious odices, and dealing in astro¬ 
logy and divination; tlie poorer ones cast 
smaller nets, eke out their means by living rent 
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free bi the college cloisters, anil serve and fawn 
on their betters till they themselves have the 
luck to rise above tlte crowd. 

flaw Alcshcd to advantage, as we arrived 
diiriijg the first days of the religious festival of 
the Mohurrum. The evening of our arrival I 
went to the sahn to see the representation of 
part of this tragedy, A kaufir is not licensed 
to put foot within the rail of the sanctuary, 
much less in the sahn itself, to defile tlie graves 
of the holy men who rest there, by walking 
over them; but I judged rightly, that the 
crowd would be too mueli taken up with the 
performance to notice me, mid 31eshed-e>No. 
rouz (though he confessed that a Jew had been 
stoned to death for the intrusion) promised to 
give an answer to anybody who might require 
one. 

The performance this evening represented 
the setting out of Hosseiu and lib family on 
tliat unfortunate journey to Koofa which ended 
in their murder; and tlie characters w'ere acted 
by men and boys in proper dresses, who, stand- 
ing upon a raised platform covered with black 
cloth, read their parts fnmi slips of paper. The 
stage was in front of the golden porch, under 
wliich, at smalt arched windows, sat tlie Prince 
and 3 few favoured others. The crowii formed 
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a dense semicircle about tlie platform, the men 
separate from the women, who, closely veiled, 
were made to seat themselves on the left, and 
the feroslies were not sparing of their blows to 
those of either sex who pressed forward. The 
performers on these ocxsisions are men selcctetl 
for their powers of elocution, and the ^Kurts are 
written by the cleverest doctors; it is not, 
therefore, to be wondered at, that a people so 
alive to the beauties of language as the Persians 
are should readily receive the impressions in- 
tended to be conveyed in descriptions of the 
fortitude or tenderness, the noble deeds or the 
sorrows, of the martyrs of Islam. 

Tlie crowd came prepared to be moved, and 
tliey were so; at theatTectiiig passages tbc men 
beat tbeir breasts, and exclaimed or wept, and 
tlie women writhed their bodies, and sent up a 
low moan from under their veils. The whole 
circumstances ol Ilossciti’s setting out were re¬ 
presented i some splendidly caparisoned c-amcls, 
horses, and mules being hitroduecd, upon which, 
after some aftfccting prognostications, the mar¬ 
tyr and his family mounted and rode round the 
platform. On ordinary occasions animals are 
excluded from the sanctuary, but in such in,, 
stances, it is to be prcsuinetl, the part they play 
sanctities tiivin. When they got to tite eiul of 
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t}ieir stage, the day’s performance concluded, 
and the crowd dispersed. Growing bold at 
seeing ourselves unnoticed, we strolled into the 
court of a mosque adjoining the sanctum, and 
saw the Prince come out from his devotions; 
he was waited on by tiic chief dignitaries of 
the place, and escorted by some ragged fellows 
of all sizes, armed unth English firelocks, which 
tliey used to butt us into a lane, w'e bowing 
most humbly as the Prince passed before us. 
We afterwards made the round of the colleges, 
and returned to our abode by moonlight: the 
night ^vas very still; and, lying on the terrace 
of our house, I could distinctly hear the sound 
of the devotees beating their breasts in the 
sahn, to the measured cries of ** Hussan,” 
** Hosscin," ** Hussan,” “ Hossein.” 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Intcrtor of die Soticiimiy.—A Miracle—Enthufiiafitic De- 

Viitcco.—PcrBiiLq (>itilar,—^AfTticfciiig scenc-^—Moo^U 
tunun F«Jnii of Prtiycr.—A pertinDcIous MoolIL—H iq 
V iiieer of I^redioiL —^ A Sacred Tragedy. —► Tikc Fcr- 
formcro.—The VuEcer"* \V(mieD.H-,A wonderful Boy— 
An amusiDg Tragedy*—^Attempted Conversion*—Kidi- 

Ckiloujt Peasauu—Prince Ahmod AUec Mecraa-_Poll- 

tiad Ignorance-—A Perfimn Coin-tier.—Trilies of I^rsiau 
KlknussaifD.—A € 0 ^ Coiintry* — Province of die UJac^ 
Tribe-^Tarncter of Mohumiiiud Khon — Hii «iogukr 
reverse of fortune— H is persotial appesnince. 

June 29 th.—This evening, at dusk, I made 
H tour of the places Inside tlie sanctuary, with 
the Sytid* 1 Imd resolved not to visit die 
shrine, Fraser having proved it to be an under¬ 
taking toore dangerous than interesting; but 
my friend, unwilling that 1 should come to fle¬ 
shed and not see its greatest wonder, thwarted 
mj resolution, before 1 was aware what was tiis 
intention. At a small door, to the left of tlie 
golden porch, sat a man in the gloom, with 
several imirs of slippers before him; the Syud, 
depositing his shoes, moved on quickly; and 
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it became requisite to shuffle off mine also, and 
follow him into what is called Aliverdi Khan's 
goonibu:^, a fine mosque, regarding which there 
is a very incredible anecdote,* We left on 
one side a room set apart for women to pray in, 
and passed into the •< kishick klmneh," or guard 
hall, where tlie servants of the shrine keep 
watclj. There were but few persons here, and 
those engaged in conversation ; so, skreening 
ourselves the high doors, ive sat down, and 
tiHik a good loi>k into the adjoining cliamticr, 
IJarul Ilouffliz, which was of semicircular 
form, domed, and of great height and size. 
There was a strong glare of many lights, and 
the place was rusirly filled with turbaned Syuds 
and Alootlits, and pilgrims of many countries. 
Some were seated with their hacks to the walls, 

• It u related that, la the tunc of Sliah AbbuM the Great, 
AHvertli Khiiu wag blind, otid cDatinually proiitrate at the 
Blmiic of tlie Mint. Shah Abbtiag, conuag to pay hia vowt, 
wiaarked the bitiul man, and mlced him how long he hoil 
been there ; four years wfis die answer. “Then," said tlie 
monardt, “ 1 fear you must be a bad man, and if you are not 
restored to sight whea I come out from Ziomt, I'll order 
your lieod off," Tltv unhappy man, report gays, tuutened to 
scatter much money iliat he Itad aboat hia person, begging 
the bystanders to gather it, aod pray for liku; autl stich 
was the success of tlicir intcrccssioijs with die saint, that lie. 
On die spot, Teeovered bU sight, and subseijmMitly built die 
mosque tn gratitude for the miracte. 
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reading or talking; others stood and conversed 
in grou{>s; and friends, meeting, stayed to salute 
each otlicr, and mutually wish acceptance of 
tlieir vows. Before the door that led into the 
shrine, were seated devotees, weeping, and beat¬ 
ing their naked breasts most extravagantly; 
while others stood muttering the form before 
entering, and in the corners sat doctors, servants 
of the shrine, reading the Kon'm aloud. 

It'ivas a scene to bewilder one, and 1 was 
thinking ivhetber I was not dreaming, when 
tny companion touched my hand, and rising, 
led me quickly across till we came bcnciith 
the centre of the dome. Stopping for a mo¬ 
ment before the door of the shrine, we bent 
our heads in salute tow'ards it, and tlien passed 
out into a smaller chamber, in which stood a 
inognliicent gilt candelabrum, in the slmpo of 
a tree, bearing forty branch.lights. To liave 
completed the ceremony, we should liave en¬ 
tered the sanctum, and walked round the tomb, 
but the light was too broad to render that a 
safe proceeding, especially at such a season; 
for, had the alarm been given of an infidc] 
imlluting the shrine, the zealots at the door 
would have shortly made a convert or a inartj'r 
of iiim. Being unprepared for the alternative, 

I was content to dispense with this port of the 
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ceremony, and to pass out into a beautifully 
proportioned enclosed square ; traversing whieb, 
we found ourselves in the Gowher Sliaud 
mosquei built by the wife of one of Tamerlane’s 
sons, a prince who has left memorial of his piety 
in many sacred sentences of broad Arabic writ¬ 
ing, with which be embeUished the walls of 
this and of other Mohuniimidan temples. 

\Vhcn we entered, the faces of the crowd 
with which we mixed were turned towards 
Kerbolali, and thi^ were listening with intense 
interest to the words of a speaker mounted on 
a pulpit of steps, who, with ‘’'kerchief in band,’’ 
alternately wept and harangued^his Ihome, 
the martyrdom of the sainted Hossein. The 
mosque was but partially lighted; sufficiently 
so to show the speaker and the expression of 
some of bis auditors’ countenances; farther 
witliiii, tlie mosque was dark, but we could dis¬ 
cern by tlie glimmering light on the wall, that it 
was crowded to the extremity. Though I but 
imperfectly understood the orator’s wokIs, aided 
by my friend I could catch the tenor of his 
speech, and felt myself becoming gradually 
much interested. He was gifted with a deep 
melodious voice, and had entire sway over the 
feelings of those whom he addressed, men, 
detailing the cruelty uith wliich Hossem's son 
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was imirdcrcil in Im very arms,* lie spoke of 
the lamentations of the mother—all were sof¬ 
tened, and wept j hot as, after a pause, he went 
on to tell of the youthful courage of his sister 
Zeinab's two sons, their sorrow gradually gave 
way to admiration, which they expressed hi a 
deep hum of applause; and, when he described 
the noble firmness with which the martyr met 
death, when all liis friends liad tallen for Kmi, 
they caught the enthusiasm of the speaker, and 
burst into a proud and prolonged sliout of— 
“ Hossein I”*—! liave in vain triijd to describe 
this scene: it was one of those which once 
witnessed is never forgotten, but I feel tiiat my 
words scarcely give an idea of it. 

* TJic mbsLiree of this part of tlie tragedy is truly affcct- 
;»)!, tuid PersiaiiB, in tbtir love for the martyr, lavish llicii 
chDicest i'spressiona upon the difucnptione of it* Zccnced s 
general had cut off Hofiseia'* small party from commuaira- 
ttoD with the Eiijihratcs, and they suffered the greateil dis- 
tress rreni thirEt. 'Flic nioilier of HoBseinB intnnt hoyi 
Alice Asglitir, or Alice the Little, fiom cictremc exhauBtion, 
was titmblc to give tlie breast to her ch'dd. tlasscin, there¬ 
fore, taking tlie boy in bis arms, galloped up to liia enemies, 
and appealed to tlieir tiinnoiiity, saytitg,On me be tlie con- 
aequence of ciy offence to you, but do not deny o drop nf 
water to an ina oeent, hciplect child, whose mother is dying I" 
The reply to this affecting addresa was a flight of arrows, 
one of which, “ tnoTC fiitally directed tJian the rest," struck 
through the throat of tlie infant into its foihcr's nrni. 
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TJirougli low^itched vaults, which border tills 
mosque, we found our way into the great 
square again, and then I, to my alarm, perceived 
tliat we were followed by a mooltd covered 
’ivith an immense white turban, w'ho, at a little 
distance, dodged us wherever we went The 
Syud, seeing this, turned short into a small 
mosque open to the square, and commenced 
a form of prayer, whiclt 1 saw was not the 
usual one, and therefore thought my best 
course was to stand behind liini in a reverential 
attitude, whereas I should have sat ou my heels 
beliind him. Having resolved always to make 
an excuse for not saying prayers ratlier than 
commit a regular mockery of any tiling so 
sacred, I Itad not given myself the trouble to 
learn the Mooselmaun forms; but in tbia in¬ 
stance I should have found a slight knowledge 
of them useful, without being in the way of 
niy scruples. The old man, who had seated 
himself at the entrance, seeing my posture, 
came up to me, and for what appeared a very 
long minute, peered hard into my face, and ran 
his eye over my iierson; he then asked me 
why, if 1 was a Mooselmaun, I did not also 
My my prayers. I do not remember ever to 
have felt more uncomfortable; the Syud was 
prostrate before me, imcoiiscious of wJiat was 
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going on, and tin? old man was pressing liis 
question witli a pertinacity that made me very 
mucli inclined to knock him down and run for 
it; but 1 commanded myself so far as not to 
answer him, and fetched two or three deep 
sobs, that he miglit suppose me weeping for the 
sorrows of Hossein. He appeared very dis¬ 
satisfied, and when he left me and went to the 
door, I fully expected that he would bring a 
crowd in upon os; but ivow the Syud had 
finished his performance, tmd seeing how mat¬ 
ters stoixl, he, with an air of great HOHcAff/osee, 
walked up to the mail with his cloak carelessly 
thrown back so as to ilisclose his green sashi 
This settled the suspicions of our jiersecutor: 
at least he left us, and hastily regaining our 
slippers,* we returned Iiome, 

Sir John Macdonald had given me intro- 
diietory letters for the Prince and Vuzeer, and I 
had obtained others from the King’s son govern¬ 
ing at Tohraun; having forwarded these, I 
rceeivctl an invitation to visit the Vuzeer, and 

" Imd bet'll nil clild tijnc wjitkiD^ without shoes, do 
one being allowed to visit tl\t intericr etherw be than bare- 
fool, of with stockings ofu The men who keep ibc Alippere 
arc rctimrkjiblc for tbeif memory : with iomctiiDeB m many 
tut one hiindreil pub of shoei before them* they seldom foU 
to select iJioM belonging to b stningcf* ftod to put them 
liefiire him almost us soon Ut cnii ask for ihetu. 
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Ibis morning, the 30tb, I went ae<jt>fdiugly 
to the charbaugli, where stood his residence 
amojig the ruined gardens and palaces which 
Nadir SliaJi constnicted. Meerza Mousa re¬ 
ceived us in a large garden, sitting witli a 
few friends on a carpet spread on the paved 
walk. He was a remarkably dignified and 
well-mannered man, with a sunken yet still 
piercing black eye, and a very long hlatk 
beard. 

He T^clcomed us with aj> agreeable fiiiiile 
and many civilities, regaled us with tea and 
fruit, and, addressing his friends, hogged them 
to understand that, for honour, integrity, ve- 
racily, telling the truth, discretion, Iwmiing, 
and fighting, the £ngiisli were unrivalled 
among the Franks; to whicli tliey were polite 
enough to yield unejuaJified asfiont. The minis¬ 
ter, then changing liis manner, said gravely, 
that it was their religious festival time, and 
that lie must beg me to excuse liLs rising; 
but at tlie same time politely invited us to 
adjourn to a neighbouring court, to witness 
the performance of a sacred tragedy; and we 
were shown up a foul and broken staircase, 
into a slip of a room witli a small window 
just over tlie stage, one of many in a large 
building occupied by liis fiiniily and friends. 


27S A SACRED TRAtJEDY. 

The rich men in Persia are accustomwl to 
erect stages for these representations, and not 
only to pay the performers, but to provide 
refreshment for all who choose to come, always 
ice-watcr, and sometimes sherbets. In Meerxa 
Monsa’s court was erected a platform hung 
with black cloth; a great crowd of men and 
ivomon were assembled, and sukkaus, or water- 
caTriers, went among them with iced water, 
bidding them drink and be thankful, remem¬ 
bering the thirst of the blessed martyr. 

The peifonnanee commenced wnth an ama¬ 
teur chant by boys and old men, than which 
nothing more discordant could well be ima¬ 
gined. Kext, boys mounted the lower steps of 
the membra, or pulpit, to recite verses com¬ 
posed for the occasion, and were succeeded by 
men, who took step oil the pulpit according to 
their reputation. The best of these speakers 
realise as much as 200 tomauns ui the ten days 
of the Mohurrum, lecturing at three or four 
places daily. Tills is a large sum for Persia, 
but it It is liardly earned, for the great exer¬ 
tions that they are obliged to make cause them 
soon to lose their voices, and, I .should think, 
must affect their lungs. The chief performer 
Avas unable to attend from lioarseness, and his 
place wa-s taken by a speaker, wlio, to judge 
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from hiij diijcounie, lind not found it ii profitaiilo 
avocation ; for tii$ lecture, like an Irisli $crtuon, 
was interlarded with much personal anecdote, 
and lie occasionally forgot t!ic sorrows of Hos- 
sein in his own. “ The eyes," he commenced, 

wliicli Jo not weep for Hossein, may they 
become sightless!~ blessed are the tears shed 
for a martyr, they will cause the face of the 
believer to shine bereafter T The waters of the 
b«ui; til us poured fortli, he assured his hearers, 
would form large i^earls, wliich the angel CJa- 
briel would put into their hands as passports to 
l*aradlse; and then lie went on to say, “ It is 
now thirty years that I have been sliouting the 
saint's praises in Meshed, and I am now in 
danger of wanting bread." The only, to me, 
interesting man ivho sjioke was an Arab, up- 
[larently not a paid |ierformcr, who, making his 
way through the crowd, ascended the steps, 
and struck at once into a vigorous stmiu of 
nine feet, to which all returned a chorus of tlu' 
sanie measure, beating their breasts in accom¬ 
paniment. The figure and the gestures of the 
speaker were singularly striking, and the chant 
was really melodious. 

Then followed the tragedy of tlie murder of 
Alice Acber, Tlossein's eldest; .son, who at the 
entered W'ith a sword stnick into the 
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brain of a fake bead, and living long enough 
to recite some pathetic verses, died after the 
approved fashion of stage heroes. 

The order of the day was to be as melancholy 
as pc^ible, and those who cotdd not weep un¬ 
affectedly at least beat their breasts and looked 
unhappy. We noticed one old man below us, 
with an orange-coloured beard, the fountain of 
whose sorrows being dried up, he could not for 
the soul of liim squeeze out a tear, and the ex¬ 
pression of his face, as shutting his eyes tigiit 
and screwing up his beard, he trietl to weep, 
was quite comic. Hearing a stir in an adjoin¬ 
ing chamber, I had the curiosity to look through 
a chink in a door, and saw about a dozen, 1 
suppose t!ie V^uzeer's, women unveiled, w^eeping 
and beating their bosoms at the representation. 
JMy consdence, however, told me tliat it was 
not polite to reward the minister's dviJity by 
gazing at his ladies, and the consequoiices 
might have been unpleasant had 1 been dis¬ 
covered, so I content^ myself with a tumsient 
look. Tlie performance over, a stout water- 
carrier came in, bending under the weight of a 
bull's hide filled with water, and, not content 
wit!i this display of strength, he took up three 
children on liis back, and stood for a few 
moments under the accumulated weight. Sets 
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of morris^ancers then caine in, (fla|ipiTig pieces 
of wood together, and we were lastly enter* 
tained by some Sungushes (men of a Slieah 
tribe Sou til-West of Caubul), who beat them¬ 
selves with chains. We hoped also to have 
seen a wonderful boy, eater of glass and brass 
kettles, but were told that, having become rich 
by his exhibitions, lie liad lately taken to eat 
nothing but pilau. A resident of Meshed as¬ 
sured us that this boy once offered to eat ids 
auftauba*for haif a real, but that, feeling sure 
tliat tlie m<^ster tvould be as good as his word, 
be would not sacrifice his pot, 

Two evenings afterwards I Tvas ’witness to a 
more amusing act of the tragedy, 'ivhich was 
Iierformed under a tent in the main street. 
The Slieabs have a tradition that, wdien tlie 
Caliph Yezeed caused Hossein to be put to 
death, a Fraiigee Elclieef (tliough from wJiat 
part of Europe does not precisely appear), who 
happened to come on a mission to Damascus at 
the time, exclaimed against the foulness of the 
deed, and suffered martyrdom for his imperti¬ 
nence. Tlie actor, who pej^nated the Eldiee, 
wore a velvet foraging cap, upon Jong ringlets 
which fell down Itis back and tlie sides of ins 
face; one coloured liandkcrehief was Hcd round 

^ Copper ju^* f Crnnk mnbas&arlor. 
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Iiis neck, and another on liis arm, and the rest 
of his apparel was Persian, He was altogether 
a strange figure, but seemed to flatter himself 
that he was quit en costume^ “That is not 
bad,” said a ShimuK friend of the road, who 
had attached, himself to me—" not bad for 
hleslied, where they hav'ii’t seen Feriiigees; 
but, Shtrauz Aga! if you had seen the Frangee 
Hicliee we had at Shirauz! by heavens I'm 
speaking the truth to you ; when Eklwe Mtd- 
coolm came from llindoostAn to go to the 
fortunate dust of the Shah's foot, ^e gave the 
men of my city a whole suit of red regimentals, 
cocks' feather cap and all, and you'd have 
sworn there was a real Feringee oti the stage. 
Hei Siiiraua!” 

The Frsmgee Elchee being introduced with 
a discordant flourish of tnimpcta, presented 
several trays of presents, and, muttering some 
gibberisli which passed for a European luii> 
gunge, took a seat at the foot of tlie throne. 
A son of Hossdn's {Alice, cbmuionly called 
" 5^ein-oo Aubideen," the Ornament of the Reli¬ 
gious) addressed a spirited harangue to Yezeed, 
which I could not follow, but It appeare<l to 
affect the foreign ambasjiador very much. Pre¬ 
sently the head of the martyr was brought in 
on a spear, and thrown at the foot of the 
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throne. Transported at the sight, the Elcbce 
rose from his seat, and, going to the head, took 
it up, and with passionate expressions of grief 
kissed it, and then threw dust upon his own; 
he next began to nbuae the Caliph for the 
grievous sin that lie had oomtnitted in causing 
the death of a dcseendant of his prophet; but 
Yezeed, enraged at ids audacity, stopped liis 
speech by ordering his immediate execution. 
He was le<l away to death, but, when going 
out, he turned, and uttered tlie confession of 
the Moll ummu dan faith,—"La lUah Ill lilahr 
&c. The crowd who were assembled on tliLs 
occasion repeated it solemnly after him, and, 
lifting up their liands to heaven, cried wnth 
much fervour “ Ullalt! LHlah!’' 

I was not allowed to enjoy tliis rejwescntatton 
in peace, for my Shimu7< acquaintance oould 
not in hk xcal help adntonisliing me by the 
good example of tlie Elchce (my couTitryoran, 
he tiiought). He hinted that, if the tnith 
could but find its way into my soul, 1 should 
cause joy all over Meshed, and my clothes, lie 
said, would be made shreds of, and si aired 
among the devout, as had lately been those 
of one Ibn Oollah, who had miraeuloiisty re¬ 
ceived Iris sight at the tomb of the Imautu 
lleza. The temptation was great, hitt all my 
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serious thoughts ivere put to flight by the 
extravngaiices of a ridiculous old pcasatit, who, 
not being able to get a froiit place, had hiouglvt 
his donkey up to the post of the awning, and, 
holding by it, stood on his pack-saddle, and 
looked over the lieads of the circle- Every 
incident represented ’ivas to him a reality, and 
I question whether tlie family of tlie tnurtyr 
suflered more mental agony than did tins 
votary at the representation of their sorrows. 
He applauded all the arguments of the speaker 
who represented Allee, and wept audibly at ins 
address to the tyrant, and, vvlicn the Frnngce 
Elchee began to act, he could in nowise con¬ 
tain himself, hut cried out energetically^" See 
to him r see him ! hear the Frangee ! Ai 
Kboda ! an infldel pleads the cause of tlie 
blessed martyr, and the heart of stone is not 
moved i —> <iod take away liis blessing from 
Yezeed 1 Aiwah !" 

During the Mohurrum the Prince was not 
aeoessible. When tlie ceremonies were ended, 
we were honoured with an audience, liaving 
first had a sharp skirmish with the Vuzeer 
about my being permitted to sit in the pre¬ 
sence. Meerza Mousa was so furious in en¬ 
forcing tins point, tliat I fancied he was in 
earnest, but the Syud quietly met his argu- 
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tncnb by standing on tlie pica of not wkhtng 
to Insult the “heir-apparent,” in whose prcw 
senoc I li&d sat, and whose dignity was un¬ 
questionably not less tlum that of the Prince of 
fleshed. 

The residence of the Prince tvas in the cita- 
dol, a place of no great strength, the interior of 
wliicli teas in a state of ruin, exliibiting fallen 
walls and rubbish}' courts. We alighted at the 
archway of the inhabited |>art, and passed into 
a halt wliere twenty men, dressed in imitation of 
soldiers, lay asleep; these wc oftenvards learn¬ 
ed were the Prince's artillerymen, who were to 
have been drawn up to show the Feringee the 
strength of the garrison, but the porter expect- 
ing to see a being like the one represented in 
the Aloimirum, let me pass in my Persian 
costume. Prince Ahmud .^Ulee Mcerza fully 
Justified the accounts we had heard of him; 
he received us ’W'itii an alTectation of iligoity 
whidi he had not the manners to support, 
and repeated the set speech about the horrour 
and probity, &c, of the English, after the \''u- 
zeer, who, leaning on a long stick, stood below 
the window at which bis nominal lord was 
seated. The Shahzadeh wished to know whe* 
ther 1 was a servant of tlie King of England or 
of the Coompamc, “ Of the latter, themselves 
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tlic devoted ser^'ants of' His Majesty the Kiitg 
of England, and Emperor of the Seas/— 
" Coampfinee che ehees ustV' asked the Prince; 
“ What is the Company ?” I was about to ex¬ 
plain the mystery of the twenty-four stools, 
when the Vuzeer conlideiitly answered, that Sir 
John Malcolm was the Company. 1 would 
have corrected him, but no, he was quite posi¬ 
tive. “ Ask me," said he, with the air of a man 
entirely master of his subject, ask me, I pos¬ 
sess information on that score; Sir John Mal¬ 
colm first came as Ekhec to the King of Kings, 
and then went to Bombay and became Coom- 
panee^' It was plain that any assertions on 
my port woiJd be lost, and, considering that 
the Honoumhle Court might be more un¬ 
worthily represented, I sullered the Vuzeer 
to abide in his conceit, and bore the re¬ 
proach of not knowing so much about my 
own country as did a num wdio had never 
left Irtkn, 

Meerza Mousa was at tliis time enjoying the 
credit of being about the cleverest man of His 
day, anil be probably owed much of the suc¬ 
cess of his political negotiations to this good 
report; for it was no shame to be outwitted 
b)' BO long-lieaded a person, and those who 
went with him got credit for taking a right 
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view of tUingis. He was a good spmmen of u 
Persian courtier, gentlemanly and quiet, gra¬ 
cious to all classes of men, and imperturbably 
civil, even to those who abused him; always 
answering the most humble suitor, with '*lle 
jero “ By my eyes and head trust 

to me.” His nominal lord, the Prince, was a 
mere pageant, who had so little the manage¬ 
ment of alFairs, Utat, to use the strong expres¬ 
sion of our informants, he sometimes "vvantod 
brt^d that he might eat it,*' and theVuzeer bad 
the real exercise of what authority there was at 
Afeshed. Some odd stories were told of him, 
but he was probably as upright as you could 
expect a Persian to be wiio liad been brought 
lip in intrigue, and who had rogues to deal 
with; and it is less the part of a traveller to 
scrutinize the past acts of his life, than to praise 
him for Ids tact in managing the turbulent 
chiefs of what is by courtesy called the Shah's 
province of Klioraisnun. 

Tlie rule of tite Governor of Meshed should 
extend north-west by south-east from Abbassa- 
bad to Toorbut-e Shaik Jam, arid from the 
border of Koordistaun, on the north, to Tubbus 
south; blit the chieftains of Persian Kboras^ 
saun Imve ever been more studious to preserve 
tlie balance of power among tliemselves than 
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to tionour the Shah’s authority; and Meerza 
Mousa had enough to do to sustain tiie Prince 
at all at Meshed, by playing one chief against 
another. In 18S8, hlohuminud Khan Kara-e, 
of Toorbut-e Hyderail, ejected Hossein Khan 
(the Shah’s sirdar) by stratagem, and kept the 
city of Meshed for six monttis; spoiling the 
place, and lev^'ing heavy fines upon the inha¬ 
bitants ; and shortly before our arrival Seid 
MoUummiul Ktiaii, chief of the strong moun¬ 
tain fortress of Kelat, had (though nominally 
a Sheuh) leagued ^vitiv the Toorkmuns, and 
kept tlie holy city in a state of blockade, until 
he was luckily killed by a swivel ball, iu an 
encounter with some of the Ivoord chiefs men. 

The tribes of Persian Kliorassaun have 
hitherto preserved an equality, by making com¬ 
mon cause to weaken the power of any one who 
showed a desire to raise himself above Lis 
neighbours; but the Kootds have of late years 
become so fomiidablc, that it may be questioned 
whether they will not retain their ascendancy. 
In Fnuser's interesting account of Ins journey 
from Mesherl to Astrabad through the Kooid 
country, may be^read the histoiy of this peo¬ 
ple : the greatest of their chiefs is Reza Kouli 
Khan, who, allied by marriage with the other 
lord, Nujuff jVllee KJian, :md on terms of great 
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friendship ndtli the descendants of Begler 
Ivlian, late a Hoord chief of note, has rendcr-a 
ed himself the most influential man in Klionw* 
saun. His country is a fine one, and he there¬ 
fore pays sufficient homage to the Shah to 
prevent its being visited by a royal anny; and, 
having withdrawn himself in a great measure 
from the other chiefs, he generally finds it his 
interest to take part with the Prince of Meshed. 

The country between Meshed and Heraut 
may be shortly described. A little eastward of 
the south of Meshed there is a considerable 
fall, and I am inclined to think a break in the 
Elborst, or, as they may now be called, Paro- 
pamisan mountains, which shortly after bend 
down to a point eight miles east of Heraut, 
and then I imagine turn easterly to meet the 
Hindoo Koosh. 

A small branch runs down from about She^ 
roefabad, in the main range, to the south of 
Heraut, which is useful in describing the poli¬ 
tical divisions of tl«e country ; for, though for 
two-thirds of the distance to Heraut it nomi¬ 
nally belongs to Futteli .tUlee Shah, that mo- 
narcU is not able to control the tribes who 
occupy it. 

To the west of the centre of this range is 
ToorbuUe-Hyderah, a town which, once much 
VOL. I. u 
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larger, now numbers, perilaps, from six to eight 
hundred houses. It is the seat of Blobummud 
Klian, of the Kara, or black tribe, a set of ma¬ 
rauders who are well named. Their province 
extends from Stierecfabad, on the north, to a 
place called Danlal, four marches south of the 
capital: on the west it touches the “ sirhiid'’ of 
tlie pm^'incG of Toorshisb. and eastward it is 
bounded by the small range above mentioned. 
Tlie country is naturally a fine one, and in the 
time of Ishauk Kiian (the father of the present 
chief) it was tolerably well cultivated, and 
afforded pasture to so many sheep, that it is 
said some fourteen hundred dogs u'ere kept to 
watch tliem ;* but now, as Mohunmiud KJian 
is continually aggressing some one. who (accord¬ 
ing to the mode of retaliation in these coun¬ 
tries) endeavours to lay waste bis lands, and as, 
by plundering merchants and travellers, he has 
nearly shut the once great road through his 
country, his people have little inducement to 

* Seven hundrfid mufiiA of 5ouri h lA were Hail y 

mode tfiUk bread, fetr these dogs: ench dog would eat Kolf 
a cuun daily^ and leod one hundred sheep, which supposes 
ouc hundred and forty thou^ind of the latier aoitnoU ; thcAC 
were said to belong exclusivdy to the Kluin^ Exaggerated 
SI the story is, it shows that very many sheep were paitured 
in the province- 
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raise more grain tlian siiifices for tlieir own con¬ 
sumption, and the culth-atioii of that is earned 
on near to ToorbuL TIio Persians, who sel¬ 
dom use the Khan's name without ciiTsing it, 
sa}’ that he lias sold fifty thousand Iversons to 
the Toorkmuns during liis nde; and the few 
travellers whom necessity takes bis way go 
'Je«fikui be A7vof/o, specially trusting in Pro¬ 
vidence, and resigned to alt chances. Some 
years since, a very large kafilah, travelling as 
they supposed securely under the patronage of 
l^leerza Abdool W ahab, l^Ioatiniood-dowlah, 
one of the greatest ministers that has been 
known in the present reign, and wljo liad been 
specially sent by tlie Shah to put Kliorassaun 
in order, were resting at Toorbut on their ^vay 
to Meshed, when the Khan laid hands upon 
them all, appropriated the goods and the beasts 
of burden, and either took ransom for the mer¬ 
chants and travellers, or sold them to the 
Toorkmuns. The chiers extenuators say that 
he was prompted to this lawless life when his 
father, Ishauk Khan, was murdered by Prince 
Wullee Mohutnmud Alceraa, the Governor of 
Meshed in 1815; but as lie has turned his 
spite upon unoffending persons, to his own 
great profit, this may be doubted. 

The Shah hates the veiy mention of Mohiim- 
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mud Klian ’3 name; when his son. Prince 
Hussan Allee Meer/a, was ruler of Khoras- 
saun,* his Iklajesty wrote, desiring him to seize 
the Toorhut chief, and either to kill or blind 
him, or send lum to the capital. Hussan Allee 
Meer/a did catch Jlohummud Khan, hut in 
one of those ’wild freaks for which he is famous, 
instead of killing his prisoner, he made mockery 
of him, by stripping him nearly naked, smear¬ 
ing his lieard \rith curds, and exposing him 
bareheaded, in the sun to the derision of the 
royal troops. The strangest part of the story 
remains yet to be told: is'hen tlie T*tince )iad 
heaped all these indignities upon his captive, 
he ordered him into his presence, and, putting 
the Shah's firman into his hand, desired him to 
decide his own fate. Mohuininud Khan, by a 
clever appeal to Hussan Allee Meerza’s gene¬ 
rosity, not only turned away his wrath, but 
induced him suddenly to become as lavish of 
his favours as he had been of his Injuries; 
when the Khan came out from audience, it was 
-with & jewelled sword belted over a “ dress 
which the Prince had worn,” and the next 
thing that Hussan Alice Meerza did was, to 
go to Toorhut and tnarry the chiePs sister, 

* lluuaii A}\^ Meerzn wbb mi-iii to iaku tiie orhli 
brolher MohuoiniuH Wiillee Mwim 
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Aloluitiiiuud Kliai), probably thin king that the 
I*riiice’s injuries and favours nearly balanced 
each other, was not restnuned from Ills former 
courses, and he has since set the Shah, his 
governors, and everybody else, at nought. I 
asked a Jew of Mestietl wlmt sort of looking 
man he was, “ I can tell you,” he said, “ for 
when he took this city, he sent for me to make 
ine pay money (God knows the Jews have 
little enough of it, least of all those at Meshed), 
The Khan was a thick-set man, and he sat 
leaning forward, wnth liis cap drawm down liis 
forehead dose to his eyebrow's, looking liard at 
those who were brought before him. "No man 
could stand his ga^^e. The greater port of his 
eyes ivtis wliite, like a Hubhuslice's,* hut the 
middle was black, — black, 1 beg to state, as 
liis heart, and that is as black as a poL" JIo- 
hummiid Klian must now be a w’ell-aged man; 
when he dies, or if the long talked-of settle¬ 
ment of Persian Khorossaun takes place, hb 
country will probably recover itself. 

* Kegra's. 
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CHAPTER XIV* 

KlmfF.“Tribe of Soonnec llawiturcli*.—Vi»it to Mecrza 
Abdool Jowftui^ritt Hospilality,—ManniT* of the Pcr- 
alaas tti'il tltc French conipiireiL—State of the Jen^a at 
MesliwL^Thc Synagogue*^The Keikhodai A Jewish 
WL>dding.— Snered Meloilic».—11» Author"* celebrity 
Of a ilahecm.— InvitAtion to the Calcnter"!. 

EtCHTY-EiGiiT miles south-east of Toorbut is 
Eliaff, a town of five hundred houses, wliere 5s 
seated the chief of the Tcimoore tribe j and 
west, between tbeso two places, is the province 
of Toorshish, which is described as a perfect 
garden, 1 itnagine that more fruit than grain 
is cultivated in this district. The prunes called 
Aloo Bokhara chiefly come from Toorshish, and 
raisins and other dried fruits are exported thence 
in large quantities. The capital of the pro¬ 
vince is tlie small town of Sooltanabad, 

Chiefly to the east of the small branch de¬ 
scribed, between it and the great range from 
Khirc-abad toRosanuck, are found the Boon nee 
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HazaureFis, a turbulent, but not very numer¬ 
ous tribej who live both in tents &ud houses^ 
and who liave rendered allegiaiioe to the Per¬ 
sians and to the AB^liauns as tlicse powers 
were severally able to enfoiee it. They possess 
the three small towns of iMahmood^bad, Toor- 
hiit-c Shaik Jam, and Kahreeze, each per¬ 
haps consisting of two hundred houses; and 
they cultivate grain along the base of the 
smal), or, as it may be natnetl, since it separates 
the two Toorbuts, the Toorbut range, Th^ 
chief is the son of Booneard Beg, a man whose 
name fretjuently occurs in the late history of 
Khorassaun. They are called Soonnee Ha- 
zaurelis, in contradistinction to the Sheah Ha- 
zaureiis, who hold the mountainous country 
between Heraut and Caubut, Tlicy are violent 
professors of the Soonnee creed, and their fea¬ 
tures slrow them to be descended from tlie Tar¬ 
tars : these, or tlieir thievish sympatliies, have 
comiceted them closely with the Toorkmuns, 
to whom tliey sell those whom they have the 
fortune to kidnap. In order to have such 
convenient friends at liand, they allow them 
the range of tlieir country, and, consequently, 
it is depopulated to the very neighbourhood of 
Ileraiit, 

At Heraut rules Shah Kamnmii, son of the 
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last AAghcian king, wlio keeps up his preten- 
siom to the sovereignty of which rebels de¬ 
prived his father; but I will treat of him in 
his place, and now return to Meshed, where 
we were regularly establislied, awaiting letters 
from our friends. 

Some days after our arrival, the Syud took 
me to dine with his old friend Meerza /Vbdool 
Jowaut, Moojeteheid, one of the chief digni- 
tjiries of the dty, the same whom Mr, Fraser 
frequently mentions, and to whose friendly in¬ 
terference that geiitlcinan perhaps ow'ed his life 
when it was threatened by the fanatics of the 
city. Meerza Abdool Jovvaiit is esteemed a 
ver}' Afliitoon* by the Mcshedccs. He is snp- 
}K>sed to inherit a perfect knowledge of Fuclid 
from a mathematical great uncle, and to be 
equalled by few in the scienec of astronomy; 
logic he has at his tongue's end; and his de¬ 
cisions, according to the Shirra, are regarded as 
little short of inspired ones, doubtless because 
the excellence of his disposition induces him to 
do justice to every party. He has a maim for 
every thing foreign, aifects a little keemm,f not 
altogether doubting tlie philosopher's stone, 
and treasures up old books and European knick- 
knacks. As soon as my friend had visited him, 

* PlatcK f CheiiSLfttTir* 
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and told him with wliom he ivas travelling, 
Meerza Abdool Jowaut sent me a kind mes¬ 
sage, expressive of his regret tliat lie could not 
exac% show me the civilities lie wislied, since 
the men of Meshed were short-sighted, and had 
given him some ugly names on account of his 
intimacy with Mr. Fraser, but tliat he had aa 
esteem for my nation, and would be glad on 
any occasion to serve me. 1 owed this civility 
partly to the Sleerza's amiable disposition, and 
to Ills wish to oblige tlie Syud, but in some 
degree to his curiosity, wiiich he gratihed 
shortly after sending me the complimentary 
message by asking us to dinner in a quiet 
way.—“ You were mentioning," said the Syud 
to me, as we were on out way to our host's 
tesideiiee, “ that the Tartars did not invade 
England ;—however that may be, don’t db. 
pute the point with Sleerza Abdool Jowaut, 
for he has an historical work upon Franges- 
taiin, whicli assures him that they dtd^ and 
there is no need to put lum out of conceit with 
his book." 

^Ve waited to pay our devoirs to the old 
man till he had said hb prayers in a sni att 
mosque near the gate of his house. The Syud 
kisscil his hands in token of extreme respect; 

I made out a Fersian obeisance, by placing a 
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liand upon my heart, and bending fonvard; 
and the Meerza, motlomtig with his long ivory¬ 
headed fiticlc to the entrance of his house, gave 
us an opportunity of showing our breeding by 
refusing to take place of him, and then led us 
up a flight of steps to a broad terrace, where, 
on two parallel slips of carjjet, were placed a 
pair of large silver lamps, TJie moment we 
were settled on our heels, tlie Meerza addressed 
me with—** You are welcome—you have con¬ 
ferred honour—you are very welcome—^your 
esteemed health is good. What is the latitude 
of London?” Reference to the ivork men¬ 
tioned by my friend, wliieh lay at his side, 
satislied him that I knew the latitude of my 
birth-place, and he set me down for a man of 
information. He then talked of his astrono¬ 
mical observations at Meslied, which brought 
out its position, he said, nearly what Mr,Fraser 
had made it (a fudge, I thought, on the old 
gentleman's part). He pushed me rather hard 
upon some abstruse points in astronomy, but 
fortunately there was another guest, who pre¬ 
vented the conversation from becoming too 
scientific, a merchant of Reshdt, who, having 
gone across the Caspian to Astrakan, considered 
himself warranted In telling some very maiwel- 
lous anecdotes of the Oroos. 
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Our talk wss seasonably intemiptcd by a deli¬ 
cious repast, handsomely served on silver trays, 
giving us a fair specimen of the style of living 
of the higher orders of this city. There M'a$ the 
long rice of Peahower, ** that you may press 
donm in the dish and it will rise again of its 
o^vn elasticity, and which is so light that you 
never kno^v when you have eaten enough of 
it.’* With this were served party-coloured 
pilaus, omelettes^ rich meats with sweet syrups, 
and garlick stewed in milk; and to drink, 
sherbets that “Tortoni” never dreamed of, 
made vvitSi rewass" and tlie juice of the fresh 
grape,—nectars which are conveyed from a 
China bowl to the mouth In deep spoons of 
the pear-tree wood, so delicately carved that 
they tremble under tiie weight of the Ih^uid. 
Our host most courteously encouraged us to 
eat, putting choice morsels of meat before us 
with his fingers, and sometimes helping us 
from his own plate (a poUtessc which certainly 
dates as far back as the time when Joseph en> 
tertuined Ins brothers at Pharaoh's court, and 
which in Persia is as great a one as can well 
be shown a guest); and he gave zest to the 
repast by filling up his intervals with scraps 
of poetical wit, w'hlch he bandied with the 
Syud, than whom no one could play such a 
part better. 


SOO PERSIA?! AND FRENCH 

The Persluns JiRve been likened to theFrenth, 
for having a constant fund of agreeable con¬ 
versation, and for the politeness of their man¬ 
ner ; but it may perhaps be doubted whetiier 
the Frencli could say so much u|ion so little, 
and whether their manners do not suffer from 
the com]iarison. Tiie Persians have no real 
teaming from which to create tlieir wdt, and 
yet two men of this nation seldom gettogetiier 
ivithont striking up a racy dialogue; and they 
express ttiemselves with so mucli politeness 
and good humour, that you immediately feel at 
ease in their society, and can enjoy it, even 
wtien but partly acquainted with their lan¬ 
guage. 1'hey appeared to me to be the politer 
people of the two; to have the suavity of the 
French, without their grimace, and to be witli- 
out that “ bnisqucrie" which is occasionally so 
offensive in the Gauls: tliey can indeed be as 
beatish and disagreeable as any people, but they 
seldom are so unless when their religious pre¬ 
judices are excited. These arc the mere opi¬ 
nions of a traveller: 1 did nut form them only 
at ^Icerza Abdool Jowaut’s table, but a recoU 
lection of his wit and politeness induces me to 
insiert them here. 

j\s a special instance of dviUty, 1 should 
mention that the host ordered my tray to be 
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the last removed, a compliment which my 
ignonince pre^'cntcd nic from feeling grateful 
for at the time, but w^hieh the Syud did not fail 
to enlarge upon, in particularising several little 
delicate attentions on the part of Ins frieiitl, 
wliieh I had not remarked, but wliicli were 
evidences of the kindest c<msideration, coming, 
as they did, from a man of high religious rank, 
in a country where every, tlie slightest, shade 
of civHity marks a man's value in society. I 
do not know what prevented our killing our¬ 
selves with his rich dinner, unless it 'was some 
delidous green tea, which lie recommended as 
“ va/e CMne” real China tea,and which was 
brought in little China cups, cased with silver. 

A lively conversation followed, which the 
Afeeraa politely endeavoured occasionally to 
make general. In the course of conversation, 
he introduced the great question, whether the 
sun goes round the earth, or the earth round 
the sun ; and the Syud, being acquainted with 
and somewhat of a convert to our planetary 
system, took the Copemican side of the iLrgu« 
ment. The JMeerza made a stout dispute fur 
the earth’s stability, but 1 think one of the 
arguments he laid most stress u}}oti was this:— 
Tliut if the earth went round, there must be 
a pressure one w'ay, and tliat one of two sticks 
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driven at equal depth into the ground cross- 
ways, must in time be pressed farther in than 
the other. “ If I were as some of tins city," 
he said, gotKl-humouredly, " I should stop your 
arguments by saying that your view of the 
question is lieretieal, but I like to hear both 
sides of evety question. The h’eringees are ait 
astonishing people, and it pleases me to hear 
of any new grand principle being struck out; 
you w*ould liave the world in the heavens, but, 
1 confess that, having built all my small know¬ 
ledge upon the belief that it is stationary, I 
should, considering my years, wish it to remain 
so till i am laid in it "And then," interrupted 
the Syud, " there’s little doubt of your going 
where we think tile world to be." " I am 
already in Paradise," was the polite rejoinder, 
and as it was not to be expected that any thing 
better could be said, we exchanged the compli¬ 
ments of the night and separated. 

I did not venture to the public baths of 
Mestietl, fearing to offend the people, and so 
lose the liberty which I enjoyed of walking 
where I would about the city; but Meshed-e- 
Norouz, who, in his love for liquor, liad lost no 
time in making himself acquainted with those 
tvlio liad it, introduced us to some Jews, one of 
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whom, the son of their Ketkiio<Ia, gave me the 
eitfn^e of their bath, w'hieh was heated tw'ice a 
week. There are about one hundred families 
of Jews in Meshed, They arc chiefly engaged 
in petty traflie, and, though not rich, their situa¬ 
tion is respectable compared with that of tlieir 
hretliren in the cities of Tehmun and Isphahan, 
who go about, as in European countries, selling 
and exchanging old garments; but they are 
not without a share of the indignities that are 
entailed on their race. They may not pass the 
pale of the sanctuary, neither may they put 
foot with in the college-squares in whicli good 
men are buried i on their clotiies, howe^'er neiv, 
they must wear a fjatcli at the breast; their 
caps must not be of the same form as tiiose 
worn by true believers, and they dare not re¬ 
turn abuse, mucti less a blow given by a JIo- 
hunimudan} children throw stones and dirt at 
tliem in tlje streets, unchecked by tlieir parents, 
wlio think it a very meritorious act to worry 
the soul of an unbeliever; and I one morning 
saw a fakeer take an old Jew by the heard, as 
if he would have pulled it from his face, and 
accuse him of having been party to selling him 
some yeans before to the Toorkmuns; nor did 
he release the terrified old man till he promised 
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to pay a few reals, the crowd looking on as 
Englishmen do at badger-baiting, and thinking 
it capital sport. 

We attended the Jewish synagogue one 
Saturday, and the liabbls were 50 captivated 
by the Syud's unprecedentedly libera) opinions, 
tliat tlicy made a point of showing all thattliey 
thought W'ou Id interest us, T he synagogue was 
a square room, on tw'o sides of which was a gal. 
lery, with a lattice skteen-work for the women 
to sit behind. From the centre of the cham¬ 
ber, from the floor to the ceiling, rose four posts, 
and on steps within these was the altar. Their 
chanting w^as in the Persian style, and very 
discordant; parts of the Old Testament were 
read in Hebrew, and a homily was delivered in 
tlie Persian language. "Vt'hen praying, they 
turned to .Terusalem, and covered their heads in 
white mantles, and, at one part of the service, 
the priest standing on the altar-steps, held up 
the Pentateuch, written on large rolls of parch¬ 
ment, and the congregation crowded eagerly 
round to look on it. It was an affecting sight, 
this “fragment of Israel," in Oriental garb, 
adhering religiously to the ordinances of thoir 
forefathers, amid the persecutiDns of the most 
bigoted of a bigoted race. Kot a man, they 
said, had gone out from them. 
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After the service we were sliown into a sma]] 
room, whore were preserved with groat care 
more than fifty copies of the scripture, written 
on rolls of parchment by devout individuals, 
who had presented them to the syiiagogito.' 
Each roll was kept in a ease Uke a drunj, on 
whicli was a plate telling the name of the donor 
and the date of the gift, and one copy, we ivere 
told, was used in turn every Sabbath. 

From the synagogue we repaired to the 
Ketkhoda’s house, consisting of a range of 
double-storied rimms on one side of a neat 
garden, round vvluch vines vvere carried on a 
treUlage. We sat on the walk, under the 
shade of a fine tree, and the Jew, though he 
would not drink with us, by reason of Its being 
the Sabbath-day, produced some bottles of 
strong anrack and thin bad wine of hb own 
manufacture, and, seeing that we would only 
taste it, lest some keen-nosed ^lohummudan 
should scent os, he begged us to take the 
liquor home to comfort our hearts witli at 
leisure. There was sucli an air of comfort 
about this man’s house, timt he tliought it 
necessary to apolo^se for it, saying, that wc 
saw all his wealth; that foniierly the Jews 
had money, but now, God help them, they 
had ceased to lioard it, since some extor- 

vot.. I. 
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tloDatc ruier or other was sure to take it from 
them. 

We became very intimate with this people, 
mill ill many of tlieir houses I observed much 
to contradict their outward appearance of po¬ 
verty. On one occasion I was invited to n 
wedding in their quarter. At evening 1 ivas 
introduced to a company, who were seated in a 
sc^uare, on a broad terrace, having before tliem 
trays containing burnt almonds, pistaebio nuts, 
and confectionary, aiid flasks of arrack, w'ltich 
they drank from small cups, in such immo¬ 
derate quantities tliat I expected to see tliera 
lose their senses; but it merely appeared to 
have the effect of exciting them. The seat of 
honour rvas kept for tlie bridegroom, a most 
uninteresting youth, who, looking very much 
ashamed of himself, entered with a boy on 
either hand singing a discordant e|utlmtaniium, 
and when he had taken his place next to Ins 
father at the head, tlie company severally com¬ 
plimented him. Meat and broth was then 
brougiit in, and when it bad been partaken 
of, health was wished to the bridegroom and 
to his father, the host, bumpers of arrack 
were tossed down, and some of the company 
got up one after another, and danced a ridi¬ 
culous sort of pa* seiU. It was ticxt proposed 
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to stng, and, some of the best performora being 
called upon, sang from t!ie Psalms of David 
Very sweetly. The audience were frec]uently 
moved to tears, and once, when a young man 
sang a psalm, which by lilchdee Beg’s transla¬ 
tion I knew to be that (even in oiir language) 
most beautiful one, " By the rivers of Babylon 
there we sat down, yea, we wept when we 
remembered Zwn,'’ they sobbed aloud. I'hey 
wore all somewliat under the influence of their 
potations, but men b their situation must ever 
be aflected by the beautiful words of the 
Psalmist, and it was easy to believe their grief 
sincere. In the height of the entertainment, 
came a loud knockbg at the door. In tiie 
early part of the evening the darogha* had 
s«rt for some arrack, for medicine, but as he 
required a large dose, it was refused liim. He 
therefore now sent his myrmidons to put a 
stop to w^hat he called the disturbance in their 
quarter, as it was the night of a Mobum- 
inudan festival. A little money sent the officers 
away, and, shortly after, the bride being brought 
to the house with music and torches, and a 

* PoUce-moster.—Such of the fbithfu] as require <j>iri tuoui 
liquor for niodidui! luunt nuke Uieir wuuw known lo the 
darti{>lta, wha will procure it for them. All jollj feHowi in 
e city lire consequently on rery good wrnu with tliiit officer. 
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large attendance of female friends, the party 
broke up. 

18tb July. — I was sitting alone in our apart¬ 
ment, when the master of the house we rented 
came in hastily, and begged me to conic to his 
son, who was dying; so taking n phial of smell¬ 
ing salts, I followed him to the room of an 
adjoining house, in which the patient lay. A 
grave-looking person sat at the head of the 
bed, professedly a hakeem, but who, having 
caused the youth to faint, knew not how to 
bring liim to again. So much anxiety existed 
for tlie lad, that the women of the house 
crowded round the door, and with one voice 
begged me to restore him; a mere application 
of the salts to liis nostrils did this, and, having 
learned tliat lie had been at a neighbouring vil¬ 
lage to arrange for his nuptials, and had eateit 
too much fruit, I felt myself safe in prognos¬ 
ticating a cure in tw'O days, and a strong dose 
of physic did indeed make him well by tliat 
lime. The cure was noised about, and, two 
mornings after, hearing a knocking at the 
outer door, 1 went to open it, and found a 
man wlio, having been a cripple for years, bad 
caused himself to lie put upon a mule to come 
to me. He desired to be cured immediately, 
and when assured of my inability to do him 
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abusf?d me so heartily that I was in¬ 
clined to wish his tongue in the condition of 
his other members. 

The Calenter* of the city also, 1iearing of my 
skill, sent to Tcquest that 1 would visit him. 
I went w'itii tlie Syud, for curiosity’s sake, and 
was introduced to a strikingly handsome and 
gentleman-like man, who was seated on a small 
raised wooden platform, in the centre of a nice 
garden. He invited us to mount upon the 
platform and sit beside him, and then, after t)ie 
customary compliments, said that he had re¬ 
quested my attendariee on account of his young 
brotiier, who bad for some years been bed¬ 
ridden, and he hinted that nothing would be 
thouglit extravagant to reward a cure. The 
brother was brought in, carried in a servant’s 
arms, a delicate, emaciated boy, whose case ap¬ 
parently would have been considered hojveless 
by a real physician ; it was pabiful to be obliged 
to say that I could do nothiog for him, and 
I had some difficulty- in persuading the Calen¬ 
ter that the rejmrt of my skill had gone abroad 
in consequence of a slight accidental cure. 

* TJie Cdenrer of a dtjr it a oiDgi^tniic m rank nrxt to 
the Imt tlic ttirreilijuice pf all the of 

the city- 
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VISIT OF THE MEER2A. 


CHAPTER XV. 

VHnt from the Mccrza Abduol Jovaut.—Coob'n — 

Hie Physician nnd die Stnelling SjiIu. —Visit to tin' 
Nitwnub Mchdee Alice Klmn^ S(KI die late King of 
Lucknow, —Taken, vith a Coxavan of Plignias, by Uic 
Toorkinuni. —Vnlse IteporLs. —Mealicd Stariirs.'—MoolIA 
Shiuiulieli.—Tlie Yuacer'a Attention to Bimibess.—MoollA 
Yotuauf^Officiol Excuscs.—'Arriva) of KacTd and Aff- 
ghauii Troops nt Meshed. —BusUc in iJte City.—Chant of 
the Miiezzin£.^Lively Scene in the Afternoon.—fiood 
Order disturbed by the Affghauns.—Their Expulsion. 

July S6.—JMtperza Abdool Joweut conferred 
on us the honour of a visit; ashamed, as he 
protested, that a stranger sliould live in Meshed 
and receive no attention from its inhabitants. 
" A fig for men’s narrow optnions!’’ said he to 
the Syud, ** tell your friend 1 will visit him to. 
morrow;" and on the morrow he accordingly 
came, attended by two or three particular 
friends, and followed by a choisen tail of obse^ 
quious admirers. One of the tniiii carried a 
large volume, which, after compliments had 
been exchanged, the Meerr.a had forwarded 
with some ceremony. It was a hook, he said, 
of tiie very oldest l.atin, 
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atiiJ liad come into liis possession years ago by 
the strangest chance. I think tlxe title of the 
work was CooVs Surgery, but it would have 
becQ cruel to have destroyed so innocent an 
illusion, and as the anatomical plates showed 
it to be a work upon hiekmnt,* I read a 
few lines out sonorously, giving a slight ex¬ 
planation of the plates, and not only satisfied 
OUT visiter of the antiquity and value of his 
book, but was rewarded with a murmur of 
approbation at my skill ui the dead languages. 
As I had displayed so much knowledge, it was 
necessar}'^ to give our visiter an opportunity of 
exhibiting his, aud some learned nothings were 
discussed, on which the Jleerza’a opinions were 
bowed to as tlie best: encouraged w’liich, 
he spoke at length, touching slightly on idl the 
sciences, to show his acquaintance with them, 
and delivering himself of sundry axioms, w'liicb 
gave his speech a pretension of great depth. 
We paid him the compliment of listening "with 
every attention, and his followers had the air of 
being wrapped in wonder at the extent of hb 
acquirements, 

** And (till tliey pjied, nod itill the wartiicr btcw. 

That one otrH bead could carry nil be knew ” 

The begged to see Diy cunositiea* 

peiikiuves, mathematical iiistntment^ or any 
" Sclesicc^ 
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thing Eiuropeaii and strange." Some i>atent 
matches, whicli ignited by pressurci excited 
the highest astonishment in the whole party, 
and the Meerza voived he would not rest till 
he had made simihir ones. This led us into a 
discourse about chemistry, in the course of 
svhicli our lisiter appealed to a grave person 
on Ills right, who, liaviiig knowledge enough 
to scfiaratc ore from earth, had set up for a 
chemist and doctor, and, report said, had trietl 
some unlucky exiiertumiits in the latter capa¬ 
city. This gentleman %vas inquisitive about a 
meflicine which he understood I possessed, by 
smelling which a sick man might be greatly 
restored, and 1 then recognised him as the 
Iccch who had sat at the bed of my patient, 
but w'hom 1 had missed when I had been 
fortunate enough to restore the lad to his 
senses. The pliial was handed to him, and he 
unguardedly took a sniff’, which nearly de¬ 
stroyed the composure of his countenance; but 
it was beneath bis dignity to appear disturbed, 
so, giving the salt to the Alcerza with an as¬ 
sumed air of mHcha/ancie, he decided that the 
contents w'ere—'Camphor with a dash of lemon. 
A\'c offered our visiters tea and sweetmeats, 
and when Meerza Abdoot Jowaut rose to take 
away his presence, walked wdLli him to the 
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outer door of our dwelling, deckring that our 
hendjj had been raised, and we lionoured by his 
visit, and hoping that Ins coitdesecnsion might 
not dimmish ; and he, by way of eK;pres$ing 
his sense of our civilities, turned round at part¬ 
ing, and said, in the most public manner, that, 
for learning and good breeding, neither the 
Freneli nor any other Frank nation were 
worthy of comparison with the English, 

Some days siibse<[uent to thi^ we received 
notification of another intended visit from his 
highness the Nawaub Mehdee Altee Khan (son to 
Saadut AJlee Khan, the Inte King of Enckiiow), 
who was on his travels through Mohuminudan 
holy land. Hearing of my being in the city, lie 
sent a very polite message, to aay that it would 
give him pleasure to know any Englishman, 
and that lie would tail on us; but tve deter¬ 
mined that it would be proper to pay him tlie 
compliment of acknowledging tiis rank, and 
so, with a civil return to his message, sent an 
intimation of our intention to render the first 
visit. 

We went the next day, and had an inter¬ 
view witli this nobleman, who was travelling 
quite era with a suite composed chiefly 

of Indians. We talked of the palaces of Luck¬ 
now and Calcutta, and of the comparatively poor 
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appearance of Persian cities witli those of India, 
Olid delighted the Kawaub's attendants, who 
bad met with Little sympathy on their trayeb, 
by sighing for the water and trees of Hindoos- 
tdn, where a man might rest where he would 
on a journey, and travel securely with gold in 
his hand. It was {ileasing to meet, in a strange 
land with people among whom some years of 
my life had been spent, and with whose lan¬ 
guage and manners I was familiar; and we sat 
with them some time. Two mornings after, 
when we were expecting a visit from the 
Kawaub, came his head attendant, accoutred 
for travel, to apologize for liis lord's being 
unable to see us, as he had resolved to talce 
advantage of the immediate departure of a 
large body of return pilgrims, to travel on to 
Tehran n. This k afilah was smd to consist of 
near trvo thousand persons, and there was good 
proapect of safety in travelling with it, but 
some days after its departure, came a rumour 
of its having beett taken by the Toorkmuns: 
the next party ivho came in from tlie west con¬ 
firmed the report, and we learned that the 
Toorkmuns liad fallen ui>on the travellers one 
nioming at dawn, near Abbassabad, killed a 
few, and carried off the majority into the desert, 
among them our friend the Na ivau b. Oj i hearing 
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this, 1 {aiis(>d the Syucl to write to NujufTAllee 
Klinn, the border Koord chief, saying who the 
Nawnub was, and expressing my conviction 
that the English ambassador at Tehraun would 
arrange his highness’s ransom. After arriving 
in India, I heard that tlie Nawaub’s release 
had been efifected, though on what terms I 
could not leam. 

The capture of so large a kahlali put the 
pilgrims u|K>n tlie qai a small party of 

Toorks were the only travellers who left the 
city fur many days, and all sorts of reports were 
current about tlie dangers of the road. One 
morning tliere was great congratulation in 
Meshwh a swollen and blackened Toork- 
nuin's head being stuck upon a long spear, 
and paraded in hideous triumph through the 
streets, escorted by the boys and idlers of the 
place. This was the head of an unlucky Ser- 
rux Toorkinun, who, it did not appear how, 
had let himself be killed; but it was a hydra 
head, for as many Toorkmuns were made to 
spring from it as would Lave sufficed to take 
the dty. The next day a report ivas prevalent 
that a large body of Toorkmuns, having de^ 
scended upon a party of pUgritns, had met with 
a complete repulse; fifty heads ajid as many 
prisoners were being brought in, and tiie num- 
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ber of the dogs killed had not been counted : 
the report was surely true—u roy^U diupper,* 
charged with letters to the Prince, had seen 
the bodies lying near the road, and had passed 
the victorious pilgrims and their prisoners. 

For two days the dty was kept in suspense: 
some varied the reports,—a few experienced 
persons disbelieved them, at the risk of being 
thought heretics,—and those who feared to 
commit themselves by a hasty opinion, said 
that, please God, wliatever bad been done was 
the work of the blessed Iinauin Uein. As the 
pilgrims ivean?d the «ty the accounts of their 
victory’ became gradually more modest, so that, 
when they were a stage distant, they got only 
credit for having had a dglit. At last the mur¬ 
der was out: no Toorkmuns had been seen, 
but at JTuz^eenaun alarm of Toorkmuns had 
beeji given one night, and a man of the place 
hud been caught in the act of stealing a horse 
from the curavansera, and brought on two 
stages, when his friends followed and begged 
him off. If the robber had been brouglit to 
Meshed, he surely w’ould have been sacrificed 
to the Dianes of the story, 

“ It is like most Meshed stories,” said our 
friend Jlceraa Abdool .lowaut; “I. from the 
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long liabit of li earing tlieni» coti always guess 
at tlieir tnitlithere arc three places in the 
city from whence extraordinary news is circu¬ 
lated, and an experienced inhabitant can tell by 
the smack of a story from which of the cjuar- 
ters it comes. The first is the ceil of Moollik 
Shumslieli, a Moojeteheid, who resides in the 
&ihn, where the raoollas assemble to gossip, and 
report what was said or hinted at the Vtizeers 
levee, &ic. Moolli Shurasheh is a prodigy; he 
has no teeth, yet cracks nuts and eats raw peas* 
and, not being ovcrburthcned with riches, 
though a religious good man, and a deep tbeo- 
logist, (shame to the men of Meshed that it 
should be so,) he is content to have a levee of 
those who will bring their owm tobacco, and 
give liim a whiiFof it occasionally* The IMo«v 
jetcheid is very short-sighted, and sits in his 
cell, holding a book close to his eyes, or making 
a oommcjitarj’ from it into one of many large 
tomes Uiat are piled on a dusty shelf; hearing 
all that is said, and chiming in w hen there is 
a necessity for correcting an assertion^ and, 
knowing something about what is passing* he 
is able to soften down the least credilile parts of 
a story, and to send it out with a colour of 
probability. 

“The second quarter for news, is the mosciue 
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at the foot of the golden minaret;—a cool place^ 
where iced water is to be had for nothing, and 
where a calleoon is always Iianding about. 
And the third, is a spice-shop, the owner of 
which is such n pleasant fellow, and so liberal 
of His pipe, that he has always a crowd of news¬ 
mongers round his shop; and he sq wins upon 
them by bis ivitty conversation that few go 
away without recollecting a want ot *dye for 
the beard’ or * spice for the house.* I’he leost 
founded and most extravagant reports may be 
generally traced to the Attar’s sliop." 

We went occasionally of a morning to tlic 
VuKeer's, and generally found him seated in a 
garden, at the head of one of two long slips of 
carpet, occupied by those who had the tnirh^ 
or who were admitted on business, and at the 
foot of which stood those whose rank did not 
entitle them to sit. The great man transacted 
every sort of business, dictated to the secretary 
who sat on his right, lent an ear to the favour¬ 
ed persons of the assembly, or listened to a 
suitor’s request. One rooming when we were 
there, he was iwrsuading a young Khan to go 
on some service, who made many objections, 
and at last Mud, '* 1 have no horse.”—" 'We wilt 
provide you,” said the minister; and,sending for 
a merchant who was in readiness outside, he 
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!iad two or three liorses in, and chaficFed for 
one, which lie presented to the youth. « Now 
there is your horse, his like is not in Mesiied; 
put on your shulwars, and go under God s pro¬ 
tection ; we will see you wt elionsh.”*—Have 
yon such horses as that in I'raiig asked 
the Vuzeer; “ oh! hy the by, here is MooM 
Youssiif,^—^Moolla Yoiissuf has been to Hind, 
and can talk English.” A fair and stout-look¬ 
ing man alluded to, who sat at an honourable 
dbtance from the Vuzeer, leaned fonvard, and 
said, “ Good eweniug, Saare f which, consider¬ 
ing that it was broad morning, did not sjieak 
well for his knowledge of my Lmguage, and he 
soon gave up liis attempt to talk in it. Thia 
Mooilfi Youssuf, we were assured, when at 
Sonibay, w'as offered no less than oO,(H)D to- 
mauns if he would marry a Feringcc iivifc and 
become a Christian, The story was his omi, 
and he lived in a great measure upon it; for 
who could do otherwise than venerate a man 
who had given up so much for his faith? 

The next thing that the Vuzeer did was to 
cat a tray of peaches, talking at intervals to 
those nearest to him, or dictating a few words to 
his scribe. After some time, a suitor, who liad 
sat on his heels at the bottom of the cariiet till 
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hjs patience was exliausted, rose; and waiting 
tiU he had fixed the minister’s eye^ exdaimed^ 
“ Have 1 periuission to depart, Vuzeer? I will 
return to my home.”—“Home!"—^“Yes, I 
have put my case before you every day for tfie 
last s^^veii and twenty, and as 1 see 1 am too 
humble a person to come under the shadow of 
your favour, I will give it up and return home." 
“ Itnjjossible! this cannot be; AlhumdooUllah! 
justice is for all in Meshed"—“ Justice 1" in¬ 
terrupted the suitor, kiudling at once, and with 
much gesture appealing to tlie company^'* call 
you it justice that keeps me f^m my home 
and occupation, wasting my uioney and spend¬ 
ing my days at your door?"—“ Aga Jan! Lord 
of Diy life, what words are these? you see the 
business I have to get Uirougb ; by your bead, 
I am ill from fatigue; hear me, my father! 
Ibten to me, my brother!, — not to^ay, but 
to-morrow i will bring your case before ilie 
Prince, and, liishallali, it shall be arranged for 
you!” There was no resist!iig such sweet U'ords 
from the mouth of the Vuzeer of Khorussaun; 
the subdued suitor made his obeisance, and re¬ 
tired for an many more days as his patience 
would last him, while the minister turned to 
those nearest to him witli a languid smile, which 
expressed, You see the ivork I have,—^^and they. 
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in a loud undcTotone to each other, praised him 
aa the pHnee of vnaeers, so adkble and impar¬ 
tial. and such an Aristotle in the wa^ of 
business. 

From the time of our arrival at iMeslied 
there had been minoura of wars and changes, 
and sometliing was evidently going forw^, 
though what nobotly exactly knew. Some 
were of opinion that it was intended to make 
Kliorassaun independent; others, that Re«a 
Kouli Khan, the Koord chief, was about to set 
himself up as king of it, and every thing that 
the Vuzeer did or said was made a subject of 
speculation, On a sudden came news that Yar 
Mohummud Khan, generalissimo to Shah Kam- 
raun, was on his mareb from Heraut with six 
thousand men and some guns, and that Keza 
Kouli Khan, with all his men and a portion of 
the other Koord chiefs* troops, was close to 
the city. This double movement puzzled the 
deepest speculators, and they were candid 
enough to confess that they could not guess 
what was to happen. When Reza Kouli Khan 
came to Meshed, the Prince sent his own 
charger with the royal cajiarisons, that the chief 
might ride in uith honour; and, two days after, 
the Prince and the Vuzecr went gu^ts to his 

* NujuiT Allee Ktiao. 
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CROWDED CITY. 


caiop. In tlie course of the week came t!ie 
Afigliaun army from Hcraut, and the city was 
so filled by the additiaiial hiflux of the soldiers 
of both forces that sometimes tliere vrss scarcely 
a jiassage through the main street. 

Early in the morning the din of tliis crowded 
city would be quite hushed; a few of the drug* 
gists’ shops only being open, for the conveni¬ 
ence of those who might want dye for their 
beards, and the slippers of such persons sounded 
as they hurried aeross the salin on their way to 
tlie baths. Two hours afterwards tlie scene had 
changed; the shops were aU open, and the 
many trades busily carried on, and fruits and 
vegetables, brought in from the villages, were 
piled in baskets along the bazaar, which was 
crowded with purchasers. Household(?rs and 
servants, ladcai with the day’s provision, ivere 
repairing to their several homes; the moolhU 
were astir,, and occasionally a doctor of high 
degree would sweep by with his turbanetl 
train of satellites, on hia way to lecture in a 
medicssa: while often might be heard the 
joyous ^lawaai of approaching pilgrims, who 
would press through .the dty-gate into the 
broad boulevard —a dense troop of soiled and 
jaded travellers.—and presently disperse to seek 
lodging, in order tliat they might repair to the 
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botbs and perform their ablutions, ao as to visit 
the holy siirine at the blessed hour of eveiimg 
prayer* 

Durijig the heat of the day the streets were 
nearly deserted, but the stillness of noon was 
broken by the loud and solemn ehant of the 
muezzins, calling from the high minarets to 
summon the faithful to prayer: Ulhlho Uk- 
bur! UUaboUkbur! Ullabo Ukbur! Ullftlm 
Ukbur!—Uahudo un Lft IM hu lUjlMho!— 
Ushudo unnu Mohumniudun Rusool OoUfihe: 
Sulliillalio uh'ihe wu Aleehee \vu Aleehee wo 
suUum 1—Ushudo uiinii Umcer ui Moominecn 
Xjlleeyun ivullee Ooilah.-—^Ileyya ululssiilahl 
—Heyya alulfuiah!—Heyya uU klifiir il umul! 
—Ullabo Ukbur*—Ullaho Ukbur!—Lii Ilia 
hu Thullaholt We asoended’the golden mi- 

• Of ihe five times of prayer the Hoor# of eaaly mom anil 
even lire the most cfficacuMW. Then tlie angel AWtrt goes 
the rounds of ** the fliithful," and ssys Amecn m their pray* 
ere, to which all the heavens arc open—up to the ihnnc of 
the Most High, 

f Eacli twice. Translfttion-jGod » aupreme!—1 hear 
wttiicsa that there i* no god butGodt— I bear witncK that 
htohiuniDud is tlie Ajiostlt of Godi May the oicrcy and 
peace of L'lloh be upon Itiin and his family !—1 bear vitness 
ilut the Commander nf tlie Faithful, Alice, u the fHctid of 
God !—Came to proyers I Come to the refuge ! Come to 
the meritoriiMK netton! (of iwnyer)—God Is SupTemc f — 
Tlierc is no god hut God! 

Y 2 
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naret one noon, tlic muezzin permitting us on 
condition that we should cry the Azin, When, 
however, we got to the balcony round the top, 
it was evident tliat our unpractised lungs 
would never reach “ the faithful*' pigmies be¬ 
low, and, with an adroit compliment to the 
voice of the muezzin, my friend got us ex¬ 
cused from the condition. From this height w'c 
had a complete view of the city and the coun¬ 
try round, and looked directly into tiie nearest 
bouses. 

Ill the afternoon, the boulevard would be 
thronged again, with natives from all parts of 
the E,ist: Affghaun troopers, in their loose 
and slovenly yet picturesque dresses, Ambs, 
Koords, Toorks, and a few Oosbegs or Indians, 
with pilgrims from all the provinces of Iran, 
the staid, long-bearded Shimuzee, and the fop 
of Isphaliaun, priests, merchants, peasants, and 
fakeers, witliout end. 

The resident shopkeepers, still intent upon 
profit, sat busily working, or, if their occupa¬ 
tion admitted it, chatting with those who, with 
a gunlock to repair, or a boot or bridle to mend, 
lounged at their boards. Other residents, men, 
or veiled women, moved through the crowd 
with baskets of fresh and stale bread,* or sat in 


* Suile bredd ii iald iit a reduced ftricc- 
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cotivonient places to sell it; and at tlic comers 
of thoroughfares were posted cooks with port¬ 
able kitchenSy who sang out tempting invita¬ 
tions to the passers-by, to taste their kabobs and 
coloured pilaus. 

A goldsmith, who lived within the saiic- 
tuarj', close to tlie liigli gate of the sahn, 
allow'ed me to sit at his window of an after¬ 
noon to watch the crowd below, and a more 
striking or lively scene could hardly Imve 
been looked upon. About the gate were 
booths, behind which sat venders of trinkets, 
and turquoises, of whiclv every pilgnm at least 
carries away one, as a memento of the “ holy 
eitythe women of the town, veiled from the 
erown of the bead to the foot, and looking 
out from a slip of net-work across their eye^ 
oftened for sale skull-caps and other articles of 
clothing, their manufacture; there was a con¬ 
stant burry of feet to and from the sahn, under 
the high archway : fakeers, with their badges 
(gout, deer, or leojiard skins,) slung on their 
bucks, lounged about, calling loudly on the name 
of the Ueiiy of Mohummud and Alice; and 
occasionally a crowd would gather round a 
story-teller, to hear a tale of Haroon ai llasheed, 
or Shah Abbas the Great, or perhaps a humor¬ 
ous satire on the reigning tribe, the Cujjcrs. At 
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sunsft uukkatir kliauDeli* would sound, 
the musicians gefcting^ on tlie roof of one side 
of the sahn, and, witli drums and long trum¬ 
pets, making a noise much like the confused 
music that is heard on approaching a fair in 
Kngland. The jieople early repair to rest; 
and before three hours of night had gone, the 
silence of the night was scarcely interrupted, 
except by the wild shouts of the dty watch, 
as they challenged each other all round the 
ramparts. 

The good order of the dty was not a little 
disturbed by the new comers j provisions rose 
greatly in price, and bakers were obl]g€^d to put 
up bars before their shops, to prevent their 
bdng taken by .storm by the crowds wlio came 
for bread. The Afigluiutis waylaid the gar¬ 
deners as they came in from tlie villages, sotneH. 
times appropriating the beasts that auried the 
loads ; and next they began to quarrel with the 
citizens, who, detesting them for their diflerence 
in creed, and feeling the security of cocks on 
their own dunghills, did not miss opiiortunities 
of contemning the belief which, on some occa- 

* Thi! Dukkaur khaimch h a titutc band^ whidi jibys 
and cvunin|^i \n lioncur of the ^jltoh^ at nil large 
nlocea uhcre there a ruydl governor. Oul of compliinciit 
to tlie f&mt, tlie nukkyiir kliEiuieii at I^roJied [iLtyv In the 
court of ihi,!; toinjile uMitcad of at the [mlacep 
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sions, they would themselves condescend to pro¬ 
fess. Some Alfghauns were nt noon-prayer in 
the Gowlicr Shaud mosque, when an old Sheah 
JMool]0, shocked at a form of devotion dif¬ 
ferent from his own, lamented, with a groan, 
that men calling tliemselves Mooselmauiis. 
sliould pray in such fashion. This produced 
an angry retort, and probably no compliment 
to the first Caliphs; a crowd of either party 
collected, swords were drawn, and, though no 
lives were lost, blood was split. 

The scaiitlal of tliis had not subsided, wSien 
another irritating circumstance occurred. A 
Persian lad, w'ho had been given by Iris father 
to an Affghaim creditor as a servitor, for money 
owing, ran from the camp to the elitef priest of 
tlie city, protestiiig that he would not serve a 
roan who vilified bis religion many times in 
a day, and requesting his interference. This 
was made a party business of by the iVifghauiis, 
who, seeing that the feelings of the townsmen 
were against them, became open in their abuse, 
talked of helping themselves to as many slaves 
Bs they wanti^t some, indeed, of killing all Me^ 
shed '* d fa Tiinaur” to the very eats: on which 
the authorities took the matter up, caused the 
Afighaun general to summon his men to camp, 
and ordered sueli as did not go to be ejected 
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“ cf €i armh."* A tumult was expected^ and 
all the shops were shut, but the wisest of the 
Herautces had withdrawn themselves upon 
the fiist suminons; those who Temained were 
roughly treated and turned out, though not 
without considerahle caution on the port of 
the police, a dozen of whom seemed to think 
that they did wonders in mobbing one Aff- 
ghaun. The master of the lad who had caused 
the quarrel, thinking his dignity concerned in 
remaining, had his arm nearly broken, and 
came, sadly battered, to Meerza Abdool Jo- 
waut. The Meerza recommended his case to 
the Prince, who, ordering hiin to the palace, 
gave him a suit of clothes and tliirty tomauns. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Hatred of the S«cte of the Slicohs and SoonnecB^MooEli 
Mahummud.—Reflections an the mcBins of cwvcrtiDg the 
Persiona to ChriaLmnity.— March of the TrootM ogoinst 
the Toorkniun^.—Cholera Morbua at Tabreea.—Illness of 
tlte SyuiL—Bogui'Hes of Ameer Alice.—Hii prctcnaioiii 
to Alchemy.—VBlaiiy nf his Wife—Dcpartime of Aga 
Mohummud Caussim.—.Cemeteries of Meshed. 

Tiif. extreme ilUwiU that exists bettveeii 
Sheahs and Soonnees, to be properly under- 
stoodj must be observt?d in countries where 
licence is given to the expression of it. A re^ 
sidence of four years in India had not taught 
me the bitter hatred which the two sects have 
for eacli other; for tliere an Englishmen mixes 
too little with the natives to know much about 
their real feelings, and the strong arm of autho¬ 
rity interposes to prevent them from making 
open war upon cacti other, not to say that the 
Indo-Mooselmauns are half Hindoos; but at 
Meshed, where the Shealis, being on their own 
ground, were able to display ttic enmity which 
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Soonnees never disguise—I saw the feeling in 
its full foree. T!ie chief outward difference 
between Soonitees and Sheatis is, that Uie for¬ 
mer wash from the tips of the fingers to the 
elbow, and the latter from the elbow to the 
tips of the fingers: the Siieahs curse the three 
first Caliphs through all their professors; and 
the Soonnees damn the Sheahs, ett mmset as 
sciiismatics and heretics, nay, as idolaters even, 
because they carry about with them small cakes 
of the earth of Kerholah, to which they press 
their forelieads when praying. But from these 
chief sects have sprung many others (seventy- 
two* were counted many years ago), and they 
are all so bitter against each other, that they 
are doing more to weaken their religion than 
its professed enemies could hope to effect. As 
1 was much in the sodety of Sheabs at Meshed, 
1 had frequent opportunities of hearing their 
sentiments. The Syud, having lived at Meshed 
some years before, had many friends; and our 
circle of acquaititance was agreeably increased 

* Mnhumniiid pivdicicd iliat seventj’-t^d fecU sbculil 
bmncli findm llic Toot thnt be hnd pl^iitedf but tbo.t tbe 
rollowers ef qik of these aidy should attaiD Uti; 

Huddeen tbU lUf an apple of disetfrd aindtiig tlje 

varlciu^ pttrtietf itita whkli die MohumojuiliiDfi liave divitfed 
dieiiudtuii- 
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by the arrival of Aiikltoond>;sadch MoollA 
I\lohiinimiid, a Shetib doctor of good repute, 
Tvho had come up from Hemut “ to tell bb 
beacb at Saint Itcza's altar,” and say a iutckeli 
over hb father, whose remains lay buried in the 
sal in. Auklioond may be translated “Domime,” 
and, as Mooli ii Mobummud’s father was a man 
of some fame, he bad a pride in being called 
Aukboond-^adeh, or the son of the dominie. 
With him came several moolis of inferior de¬ 
gree, who, in ft gr^t measure, lived upon him, 
and whose duty it was to applaud his sayings, 
h>ok after his slippers, and not speak when lie 
had a lulnd to be silent. Attracted by the 
Syud's learning and pleasant converse, 3Iooll)i 
Mfdiutnmud ^V[ls a dally visiter at our house— 
a ii'elcome guest, for he was a man of consider¬ 
able information, and we benefited much by 
his frieiidsliip. I remember having been 
seated with him and a large party one day, 
when the conversation turned uixui the niartyr- 
dom that a Sheoh was obliged to endure when 
travelling in a Soonnee country. “ There is 
one comfort," said n JIoollu Ilosseln (ivlio Jiad 
come up from Heraut with the Aukliooiid- 
xadeh), rubbing his bands with an air of much 
satisfaction, “ there is one comfort—they w’ill 
all go to hell.'' ImhuUith f —was echoed round 
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fervently, PlcBise God I and they stroked their 
beards and applauded the sentiment, though 
they were not at alt remarkably bigoted men 
for Shcahs. 

The enmity of the Soonnees disgusts you 
less, because it is open and appears more 
tionest; but this merely arises from the dr* 
cum stance of their being the stronger party, 
and so able to affect a contempt for their ad¬ 
versaries, which is fully equalled by their 
iiatred. '* The Shealis,” said an AlTgUaiin 
Syud (and lie was addressing some Sheahs who 
iirete witli us at Heraut, but wlio, for safety’s 
sake, w'ere professing tbeniselves to be of tlie 
orthodox party)—" the Sheahs, God’s curse be 
upon them ! are utter dogs; but what can you 
expect from fellows who reject the law, tliat 
they may serve their beastly inclinations, and, 
in pretended accordance w'itb the Huddees, 
marry wives for a month, a week, or a liiiy ? 
it would be well if God would dear the world 
of such men w-orse than Kauhrs." To explain 
the Affghaun’a indignation, I should mention 
that the Sheahs have a very convenient insti¬ 
tution,* by w'bich they may marrv a wife for 
any specified number of days; a privilege of 
which they avail themselves when it dues not 
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suit tboDi to cany tiicir estAblishments about 
wltli them. Mooilil ^lohuirimudt who had ieft 
three wives at Heraut, talked serioosly of taking 
a fourth, jwo tempore^ when he came to ilc- 
shed, and was, I know, only deterred from the 
act by a consideration of the expense whicJi 
woidd attend it. Botti sects agree that the 
prophet sanctioned the custom, but the Soon- 
nees say tliat the Caliph Omar forbad it. The 
Sheahs, at no time indhied to take the Caliph 
as authority, scoff at an injunction wdiich nuli> 
tates against so pleasurable an indtdgence, and 
ask wliat dog was " Omar !" that he should 
presume to correct the mandate of the blessed 
Prophet ? 

For my own part, I exi>erienced no ill usage 
at the hands of the people of J^Ieshed. 1 daily 
took my road througli t!ie sahn, and walked in 
all parts of the city ; and, if 1 was occasionally 
noticed, I never was in the slightest degree 
insulted, I doubt not that if any fanatic laid 
met me within the sanctuary, he would have 
taken umbrage at my presumption, and have 
raised a cry against me; but, on the other liand, 
1 liave met men there, who, knowing me, 
turned aside and pretended not to observe me. 
Some few, who would have entered into reli¬ 
gious discussions, did not press me beyond 
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measure when 1 declined siidi ailment on the 
plea of my being a soldier and no niooUa; the 
most judicious reply, I conceive, that a mere 
traveller can make to such prejudiced disput¬ 
ants, for no one not thoroughly skilled in the 
metaphors of their language can well hope to 
give them a just idea of our belief. By im¬ 
perfect descriptions he would run the risk of 
making the most sacred things seem ridiculous; 
and if he gained the advantage in an argufnetit, 
without opportunity to follow it up, he ivouid 
bitt irritate, not convince, his opponent. 

It is to be lamented that the Persians are $o 
far removed from the knowletlge of the en¬ 
lightened Word, for, could it be spread among 
them, it would at least be rapidly extended—- 
tliat already excited spirit of enquiry, which 
now loses itself in infidel!^, would lay hold of 
truth, were it taught the tnre principles by 
which to discern and prove tlie same, 'fhe 
Mooselmauns, as argued Sir W. Jones, are 
already a sort of heterodox Christians j—they 
believe much that we do; they have much of 
our Scripture, and, in their ignonmeo, sincerely 
think that we have coirupted the rest. Now, 
the Korin can no more bear an impartial com¬ 
parison with the Jewish Testament than tire 
licentious tenets that it inculcates can stand 
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before the purity and charity of the Gospel 
precepts; and our endcavoxirs sliould be to 
impart to these people tlie doctrines of sound 
rea-son and logic, and lead them to the com¬ 
parison : but to convert the natives of Persia 
by our Scripture, we should give Uicm every 
incitement to read it, and not only translate 
from the original, so as to preserve the simila¬ 
rity of idiom which runs tJuough all Eastern 
languages, but not insist upon a strictly literal 
transbtion, when, fully preserving the sense, 
we can express a sentence more beautifully. 
Excqit tlie Arabs, no people are more susce]v 
tible of the beauties of language than are the 
Persians, and they will not read what is written 
in a hard style. 1 liumbly concch’e that, to 
obtain a correct translation of the Old Testa, 
ment, we should get the assistance of a Persian 
•Jew. The descendants of Israel, who live in 
Iran, retain tlieir oun language, aud some of 
their moollas not only acquire a classical know¬ 
ledge of Persian but become skilled in Arabic; 
and one of these would have a heart in the 
work, which no Mohummudan assistant well 
can. I think also tlrat we might look to the 
theological writings of the Mohumniudans for 
a st^'Ie of translation. During the Mohuirum 
at Meshed, the lecturers read from an Arabic 
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work p^*tages which appeared greatly to alfect 
the uiultitude. The book was composed by 
Hossein's son, Allee Awsut, ^cin^ul Aubideen; 
it is entitled " Sahifa Sajjadea ”—" The Book 
of the Adorer,*" a name by which AUec Awaut 
wns designated, “ or Saliifa K&mila,” the full 
or perfect book. It is ivritten v-ery much in 
the style of the Psalms of David, consisting of 
lamentation for sins, adoration of God, and 
entreaties for His mercy; and doubtless many 
Idioms and expressions might be borrowed 
from it to suit a translation of our Psalmist's 
verses. 

My digressions have almost made me forget 
Meshed, to which I must now return. The 
reason of the troops coming from Koonlistaun 
and Heraut was not known, until Meerza 
Mousa, after sundry interviews with the chiefs 
of both armies, went to their camp, and march¬ 
ed with them into the desert to fight the 
Toorkmuns. It was on the 14th of August 
that they marched; up to this date we liad 
received no letters from our friends; we had 
run into debt, and began seriously to feel the 
evil of being without money in a strange 
country. To add to our perplexity, IMeshed-e- 
Norouz all of a sudden took a wild freak, got 
acquainted with some jolly Topchees in the 
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Prince’s scn'ite, married a tem]WTtiry wife^ and 
ran in debt tliirty tomaiins. His next step was 
to be insolent, but, as dismissing him would 
have been bringing all Iris creditors at once 
upon us, we bore with Iris Impertinences t 
ititlccd, remembering how well he had behaved 
to us in the desert, we became good friends 
again before we parted, though we had his debts 
to pay, 

We anxiously watched the arri%'a] of pilgrims 
from the west, but not one of them brought 
us new's: the only intelligence that we could 
obtain concerning the English gentlemen of 
the mission was given us by a Tabreez pilgrim, 
who said that, ^vheu on the point of leaving 
'rehraim, lie had received a letter from his 
home, mentioning that the British envoy and 
other English gentlemen at Tabreez, with 
many Persians, had fallen victims to the 
cholera morbus. The few merchants who had 
held out hopes of assistance to u$ were decided 
by this report not to lend us any money; and, 
in addition to the melancholy reflection that 
the accounts of friends from whom I liad ns 
ceived so much kindness might be true, as 
indeed they proved to Iw, I had the misery 
of seeing my companion fail so dangerously 
ill that for some days I despaired of hb life, 
VOL. I. X 
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Constant worry at first made him uinvoll, and. 
In the conceit tliat he was Hakeem enough to 
prescribe for himself, he swaDowed a quantity 
of calomel, went to the hot batli to sweat it in, 
and then, by way of farther assisting its opera¬ 
tion, took so many miscals of blood from his 
arm that the barber called in to op»erote en¬ 
treated him to desist, fearing apparently lest 
he should be csoncemed in manslaughter. The 
consequence of this self-treatment was that he 
salivated himself, lost the use of his teeth, and 
became so weak that he could do little else 
than lie in a corner of our room and groan. 
3Ieerza Abdool Jo^vaut most kmdly took him 
out to his country-house, and in a few days 
his health was restored; but he cost me some 
anxious hours, for I liad a real friendship for 
him, and the prospect of being left alone and 
penniless at Ikleslied was a very melancholy 
one. 

We received mucli kindness from the Jews. 
They could not lend us the money we required, 
but they advanced us small loans, and served 
us in many other ways, and from them we 
discovered the cliief reason why no one would 
accept my hili uimii the envoy, A rascal 
Syufl, named Ameer iVJtee, a native of Ilin- 
doostun, who in his youth liad served Lord 
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Lake, and who, I believe, had attached himself 
tri the suite of Sir John JVraleoim on one of 
the occasions of tiiat officer’s corning ambassn^ 
dor to l^ersia^ had induced some cieduloiis 
persons at AJeshed to believe him a spy in the 
regular pay of the BritlsEi government, and by 
giving, in pretended confidence, wlmt he called 
promissory notes on the envoy at Teliraun, had 
succeeded in raising swend sums of cash. A 
money-changer brought me one of hb notes, 
which was a mere scrawJ, written in imitation 
of an English note of hand, and which vrsis 
all the security that he had for two hundred 
tomaiins. I told the man tliat it ivas a gross 
forgery, but he was dupe enougii to listen mtlier 
to Ids roguish debtor, who assumi him, as we 
learned from a Jew confidant, tliat I was an 
impostor—an Armenian, he believed; at any 
rate one who, wanting to draw a hill myself, 
felt it necessary to declare his invalid, because 
I could not write one like it. 

Tills Ameer Allee was probably as perfect 
a rogue as ever practised. He commenced his 
career of viUany by nearly succeeding in steal¬ 
ing a fortune from Saadut Allee Khan, the 
kuig of Lucknow, and, escaping from India, 
made his way overland to Irfin, where lie lived 
a life, the acts of whicli, if they could be faitli- 

n a 
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fully collected, would probably form a more 
extiiaordinary history than tlie author of Gtl 
Bias could have imagined. Meslied was liis 
den, and from it he sallied out at seasons to 
rob the provinces far and near, seldom failing 
to return with booty, though he sometimes ran 
great risks, He conndered no oT>e either above 
or beneath his skill, using every means to get 
money; but hb never-failing resource with all 
classca was, pretending to know the secret of 
the philosopher's stone. 

When we look back to the infatuation with 
which the alchemists of comparatively en¬ 
lightened time: pursued this chitnera, we need 
not be astonished at the weakness of Oriental 
people concerning the sine urfe which was 
bom among them. The eastern alchemists of 
the present day hold, I Ijelieve, nearly the con¬ 
ceits whieh possessed the ]}hilosophers of the 
European world: saying that, of the minerals 
which are formed in the earth, some are ma¬ 
tured quickly, while others require time to be 
perfected, and arguing thence that since by art 
we can at once bring certain minerals, such as 
salt, alum, &c. to perfection, by art we should 
be also able to hasten the maturity of others, 
sudi as metals; thougli, touching the actual 
process and the time rc<.|uisite, they are os 
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inuuh in tlio dark as were ttie sages of the 
tliirteenth century. T^'here there is u disposi.. 
tion to iielieve in more than the }>ussibility of 
I lie discovery of tl»e grand secret, artful men 
do not find it difTiciilt to get dupes, and it was 
a fact well known by many, that this same 
Ameer Alice, having lived for years on terms 
of entire intimacy with one who knew oil his 
tricks, was yet able to i>ersuade him tliat lie 
really had found out the secret, which he would 
share with him for old acquaintance sake, and 
obtained from him two hundred toniauns with 
which to commence operations. 

The natives of Ilindoostiiii arc supposed to 
have attained a greater knowledge of the ait 
than other people, and Ameer Alice's colour 
aided him in many on imposition. He might 
have been rich hud he not been obliged to pur.. 
chase the silence of some who watched him, and 
had he not been, as many rogues are, prodigxd of 
other folk's money. He bad a wife, whom he 
had perfected in villany, but she hud one virtue, 
that of being devoted to him: in some of his 
ivorst scrapes she had given herself and ehildicn 
in hostage for him, or bogged his release, and, 
when she had worn out a good name in his 
service, she commenced his system in the 
female w'orld. In a good cause such an at- 
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taclied couple would iiave made a fipfure, 
often saw Ameer Alice; indeed too oltcn, 
for lie cbtatcd me: occasionally he would let 
out a few of the inddents of tiis life, and truly 
the humorous turn that he to some of 
his exploits went some way to excuse their 
knavery. 

August 6th, — Aga Mohmnmud Caussim 
took leave of us to return home via Tchraun, 
and he promised to send us money from the 
capital, in case out friends should not have 
already done so. He was a good man, quiet 
in his zeal, but so full of it, that he took up 
his residence in a cell of the sahn to be as 
near the saint as possible. The afternoon be^ 
fore he went, I observed him standing at the 
comer of a large cemetery which was before 
our liouse, intently gazing upon the sooted 
dome, which an idolater might have worship¬ 
ped, so beautiful vras the light of the declining 
son upon its golden tUes. He sighed with 
much apparent smeerity when I accosted him 
to ask if he departed on the morrow, and said 
that he wa.s thinking whether he would not 
leave Astrabad and make Meshed Ids home. 
"You do not look upon that dome as I do, 
Saliib,” lie said, " but 1 swear to you that the 
sight of it makes the heart fresh; you admire 
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that, but if you iiad seen tlie Jfoorban'tn! the 
Noorbaran Aga!” The " Xoorbar&n,'* or the 
shower of light,, is the tain which fulls in 
spring, when the sun, breaking througli the 
ligltt clouds, causes the large drops to glitter 
like diamonds; the natives of IrAii say tliat it 
falls most on holy places, and hold up tlieir 
palnis, to catch the drops and wet their beards 
with them. Looking through the sparkling 
shoiver at the golden dome, wlien the sun is 
upo[i it, this poetically superstitious people are 
struck with the increased effect, and utter 
ejaculations of praise for what they deem a 
special mark of Heaven’s favour upon their 
saint. 

Tlie cemetery just alluded to ivas the hirge^t 
of several that occupy open spaces ivithin 
the cit}', the proprietors of whicli reap great 
profits by lotting out graves for tlie bodies 
of those wlio are brought from all parts to bo 
deposited in holy ground. As it was in a 
retired quarter, I used getiemlly to take my 
way througli it, witliout fear of exdting the 
wrath of the hleshedees by defiling the graves 
of their fathers. The tombs were made of 
lieavy slabs of black or white coarse granite, 
w'hich is quarried in tlie iieigiibourliocid; and 
on many of them, besides verses of the Korun, 
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were sculptured devices wliich showed wliat 
liad been the condition of the deceased. The 
resting-place of a moollA might be known by 
a book or an astrolabe; that of a barber or a 
tailor by a razor or a pair of shears; and a 
young cedar tree carved on a tomb was the 
affecting sign of one cut off in tlie flower O'f 
youth. Early in the morning, figures might 
be seen seated on the tombs; generally veiled 
women, who came to weep at the graves of 
departed friends; a custom which iKustrates 
a verse in the eleventh chapter of St. John, 
when the Jews, seeing Mary rise hastily and go 
out, said, “ She goeth unto the grave to weep 
there." Some sat there reading the Korfhi, 
relations of deceased persons, or mootl^ their 
proxies; and sometimes w'ere seen a party of 
the hitter gentr>' in a small tent pitched over 
a grave, engaged to remain there a certain 
number of days to say masses for the soul of 
the dead. On Thursday evenings crowds 
would come to tlie burying-ground, to say g 
fUteheh for oil men departed in the faith. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Difficuiiy of obtalnmg Money.—State of Trade*—Taxes on 
Merchandise.^—Importa and Exports—Prices of Provi- 
siotiSiP Camels, and Horses. — Climate. — llelum of tike 
Allied Troops.—History of the AfTghaiiris^StiiiL Kam- 
rauD*—Applieatien to the Vuzeer.— Hia Caution and 
Apalo^ea*—Hard Bargain with Gholom Resiu—Sup^ 
poaod Reasons of Mohummud Moollda Kindoeas.—^Fare^ 
well Visit to the Voaeer. 

Our friend MooUu Molmmmud the Auk- 
lioond-zadeli, who laboured incessantly to serve 
us, caine one morning to say that lie tiad been 
talking to a tnerchmit, ivho was half disposed 
to take my bill fur goods, wliicli ive might sell 
at a rcducjed rate for ready money in the bai^aar. 
When the Syud went accordiiigly to see this 
trader, he said, that as he liad never dealt with 
Feringees, he must try a. Jail in the Kordn, a 
mode of divination similar to tlmt of the 
" Sortes Virgilianac,'* mucli practised by the 
natives of Ir^i. The man opened upon an un- 
propitious verse, and our hopes in th;it quarter 
were at an end ; and tins was not all our 
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annoyance, for in some cases it was liarilly 
tlisguised from tiie Syud that 1 was thought an 
impostor, and some had the impudence to as¬ 
sert, on the other hand, that 1 u’as a spv, well 
enough provi<le<1 with wealth, but afFeetiiig 
poverty for security's sake, “ Don’t you be- 
lieve the Feringee,” an acquaintance of ours 
heard a merchant say in a caravanscra, “ that 
tribe see a long vray, and his poverty is a pre¬ 
tence; lie will find means to leave Meshed wlien 
the time cornea,” Tliis reasoning seemed plau¬ 
sible enough to many, and indeed it is quite 
suited to the Persian system, \Ve made tlie 
acquaintance of a Cnubul merchant, who, when 
tlie time of his deinulure from Meshed drew 
near, actually wq»t in our presence, lamenting 
Ids poverty, and went about openly begging 
small loans to help him on his journey» though 
be had several hundred ducats sewed up in 
his clothes, ns we learned when, on an after 
occasion, he offered to lend us more than three 
liundred. The state of society in this part 
of the world renders such shifts almost neces¬ 
sary, and men who act uprightly, and teU the 
truth, rf there he any such, really deserve great 
creriit. 

Commerce, under such discouraging circum- 
stunces, mitst necessarily be very uncertain: 
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traders both fear the unavoidable dangers of 
the roads and want confidence in eaeli other; 
and though a few of the longest established 
merchants of difibrent cities have corresix)nd- 
enta in Meshed, they only trust each other to 
a limited extent, and few traders requiring a 
sudden advance of money could obtain it 
otherwise than at a ruinously exorbitant rate 
of interest. Thus, for want of a regular under¬ 
standing, many bring goods at a complete ven¬ 
ture, and, if they do not suit the market, send 
them east or west, to any place at ivhlch there 
Is a chance of their selling. 1 have known tea 
brought from Bokhara, and some months after¬ 
wards sent back tliitber, because a large supply 
liad come in from the west, from Russia; and 
a Yezd merchant assured me that once, after 
trying more markets than one, he was fain to 
return homo with his investment, so as to dis¬ 
close of it at least loss. The trade is not con¬ 
fined to regular mercliants, for pilgrims com¬ 
monly load a mule or two with the produce 
of the place they come from, and purchase at 
Mesheil articles which they tlvink likely to sell 
at a profit on tlie road or at their homes. Tiie 
actual extent of a trade which is thrown into 
so many hands, and some of the details of 
svhicli arc so petty, could ivith difficulty be 
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nscertaincd, but it appeare to be by no mcuYis 
inconsiilcrable. The year that we were at 
Meshed, the PHnee had farmed the import cus¬ 
toms for fifteen thousand tomauns of Irak, and 
the dudes levied within the city upon alt 
warehouse and shopkeepers (indeed upon every 
dealer, from die richest merchants to the per- 
sons wJio sold bread in the streets,) for tu'enty- 
five thousand mono. TItc latter taic evidences 
a thriving trade in the city, and from the rent 
of the customs an idea may be formed of tiie 
value of the imports. 

Camels laden with gross commodities, such 
as sugar, spices, indigo, &c. are each taxed ten 
reals, or at the average rate of five per eent, 
and mules and yaboo® jjay proportionately. 
More valuable merchandise, such as shawls, 
clotiis, &c. is taxed at the lesser mte of one in 
forty, or two and a half per cent. It may be 
calcuhited that two-thirtls of the import cus¬ 
toms were levied at the rate of two and a half, 
and one-third at the nite of five per cent,, which 
supposes mercljandise to the value of five Imn- 
tlrcd thousand tomauns to have been sold or 
exclianged at Meshed, or to have passed through 
that city on its way to oliier places * At Meshed 

* iVit beasts luilen with gmin, fruit, &c. tiittt come even 
from die neighbouriug vtHuges to McsIikI, psiy a duiyjii 
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are fabricated silk velvets, silk pieces anti ker- 
cliiefsof colours, satin, and cbecked cotton cloths. 
Foolad-e-kborassaun, or steel for the watered 
sword blades which are iti such repute, is pre¬ 
pared for sale, but very few sw'ards are made ^ 
there were, I think, only five shops tn the city, 
and their work did not appear particularly good. 
A little shagreen is prepared, and horse and ox 
hides ore also cured; further, the turquoises 
of Keshaboore are sold in great quantities at 
Jleshcd, and it is a market for die produce of 
Koordistaun, lamb and sheep skins, coarse felts 
and caipcts, and such provisions as are sup¬ 
plied by Eluut tribes. 

From Yezd arc brought fine silk velvets, 
plain and coloured silks (in pieces and made 
up), mixed silk and cotton cloths, cotton 
cloths of all sorts and sizes, felts of several 
qualities, shoes, and loaf sugar (made from In¬ 
dian brown sugar that is bad from Shirauz). 
These articles also find their way from Tspha- 
haun and Cashan, and from the latter places are 
brouglit gold and silver leaf, kimeob, cotton 
socks, pen and ink cases, metal trays and lamps, 

the gate; but 1 was totd that the mottey tAcn in thin way 
might be ojcmuntcJ for i» the prafit* of those who rented 
the customs rrom the prince, und that I might colciilntc the 
hitL'cn tliouHind tonmum as I Imve ilouc- 
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cooking pots, and other domestic utens'tJs, 
chiefly made from copper tinned over. 

From SltiniUK come dates, tobaccot lemon 
juice, lacquer work, mats, and ivory heel-taps; 
from Kerman shawls of all sorts, opium, i'ara- 
way seeds, and lieima, aitd bruised indigo leaf 
tor beard dye j and chiefly from the south couie 
the ex]x>rts of Hindoostan — sugar and sugar- 
candy, spices, musk, amber, cornelian and otlier 
stones, leather, kimcob, Indian and a few English 
chintzes, Indian fine dotlis, and indigo. 

The indigo tliat is brought from India into 
this country is of hvo qualities—that manu¬ 
factured by the English, 'which is called net*l-e- 
feringc, and a very inferior sort, made cliiefly 
in Sinde, but 'v^'hich is most used. The price 
of English indigo, when we were at Meshed, 
was eighty Irak reals for a Tabreex mun; "we 
were told that it had been known to soil for 
a lumdred and a hundred and twenty, and, on 
one or two occasions, even for a hundred and 
fifty reals tlie mun; tljere is not an extensive 
demand for it, and it is only used to stain glass 
and the enameled tiles which arc used in Per¬ 
sian buildings, for drawings, and perhajK to 
dye the best silks. The second sort, or, as it is 
called in India, the cutcha indigo, finds its way 
into Kborassauii from 8indc eui Kandahar and 
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Henitit, and also (I presume from the Funjaub) 
by the way of Caubul and Bokliara. Its cost at 
Meshed, when we were tliere, was twenty reals 
for a Tabreez miin. At Heraut it was nearly a 
fiftli clieaper (but indeed, the market was over¬ 
stocked), and we were told that it was cheaper, 
in proportion to the distance, at Ivandabor, 
The quality of tills indigo is very bad. Its colour 
is dirty, and docs not last long ; and, if profit is 
to be made upon the drug in tliese countries, I 
should think that it would be well to manufac¬ 
ture a sort something between this aJid. the 
English indigo, which bears so high a price 
that it cannot be cominonly used. 

Shawls, saffron, and paper, arc brought to 
Meshed from Cashmere and from Bokhara; the 
kafdahs bring yearly one hundred and twenty 
thousand lambskins, caiiieUhalr doth, tea from 
Cliiiia direct or from Hussla; and, of the exports 
from Kussia into that country, mucli leather 
(coarse and fine), shagreen, broad cloths, silks, 
satins, muslins, and coloured chintzes, nankeen, 
and other light cbths, loaf-sugar, Husskn glass 
and China ware, metal trays, cast-iron pots, plain 
and unwrought iron, copjwr, pewter, knives, 
scissors, locks, spectacles, needles, beads, and tin¬ 
sel. looking-glasses, paper, and clamped boxes of 
all sizes, gold embroidered stuffs, and cochineal. 
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Tho trade in the latter articles by this route is, 
I iiuaffiiie, decreasing, for nuw Russian manu¬ 
factures are had chiefly from the port of Hesbdt. 
Tliey are of very indifferent quality, bnt eiJ- 
trcmely cheap, and appeared to And ready sale. 
Lastly, from llcraut arc brought carpets of all 
prices, assafcctida, lead (from mines near Heraut), 
cast-iron, saffron (from Kauin), pistachio nuts, 
boorkhAnge (mastieb), aliecr-e-khisht (tnanna), 
bcensund (a gum), ispiruck (a yellow dye), and 
caraway-seeds. 

The price of provisions in Meshed is veiy 
moderate, as nrill appear by the following ex¬ 
tract from a table of prices current, made dur¬ 
ing our residence in the city:— 

Eight Truk reohi ~ I lomann of or iSii 

Om Tttbrcc^ muo = 7Iba* Engliili md a fractioti. 


Bmid (Average prid^) 1 5 

Dearest cosC^ 1 real 3 muna; chtapcBt, 

1 real muns- 

Barler _____ 1 10 to 15 

Kou (dioppijil itmwp loAcd a* i'dod for cattle) I 35 
Ricc (frosi tlio vicinity of Too% or frem 

Boojnord) I I to 

i In wtnter^ when the sheep are at 
MuttaTi.»«y their foldfi | 

^ At other tlme£ -....pp,..***.*„,„ 1 -2 


About erne hmidrcd iheep, or two liundreil lamb^, are 
daily killird in Meaheti Beef ia eatnfo poly by the |foor 
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clflMeg j ticcasionnTly cmiieJ’* flijali » 

Ferj ntanv of 

the ptigriiHs Mt no larat, liting u&dr breqi! and die«e. 

ojid CLtrdis or fruild. 




R«l£ 


IWlB.. ... 

H 

— 

) A pmr (chf^np) .. , 

Oi 

—. 

Clicese aprijig and summer 

1 


f In wintor .................. 

s 

1 

ClilriiiLHi buttcr„ 


1 

Turnips, earTat% gourd$^ imd cucumbere 

1 

10 

Beoiifi ..... 

] 

.■s 

OoTon* tAC^ardin^ to ^osen) 

i 

♦e 

^ to IP 

GmpcA and tndDns .... _ 

L 

10 

Fine ipplcs K.. a.». .... .. 

1 

5 

Peaches* pears, and qinnciyi...... 

I 

2 

Hoc! salt fffDm N^eahalxsore^ ...... ^ . 

1 

10 

TaUowimdan *. ... . 

J 

I 


brtiught l^om a dif- 

tm^e .. 1 

ComitidJi Bart i^q cumeJ K 


8 to 10 


I^Iudi of the province of Meshed is fertile, 
blit, its produce being insufficient for the de* 
mnnds of tlie city, grain is imported from 
Kesliaboore and from Koonlistaun. Many of 
tJie householders, who profit by baking bread 
and sending it into the streets for sate, keep 
stores of grain, to be provided against failure 
of supply from without. 

Tile people of Sfeslied chiefly drink water, 
which is conducted to the city by eanauts. At 
VOL. I. 2 a 
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each main gate there is a large and deep re¬ 
servoir, and within the city are many more. 
There is scarcely a house without a well, but 
the water is rather brackish. 

The average price of a camel at Meshed is 
from forty to forty-five Irik reals. 1 hese ani¬ 
mals are had from tlie desert; some from the 
Serruxecs, hut more (through the mediutn of 
the Koords) from the Tekkah Toofkmuns, who 
breeil them in great numbers. The Koorda also 
breed these aninials for sale, as do tlie Gdklan 
Toorkmuns. 

Horses arc generally scarce at Meslied it- 
sedf, but from the Koords ninny could bo pro¬ 
curer!. Merchants at Astraibad calculated that 
the Yimoot Toorkmuns could furnish aniuially 
one thousand horses, at the rate of twenty 
totnauns a head, among "which Uiere rvould be 
animals worth no more than teni and others 
worth ns much as from forty to fifty or sixty, 
tom all ns eacli. The Koords couht provide 
yearly about two thousand five hundred at a 
somewhat cheaper rate, as they rear them¬ 
selves many more than they need, and could 
get them from die Gdklans or Tekkalis. 
Mules are dearer at Meshed than at most other 
places in Persia. 

The mean heat of Fahrenheit at Meshed, from 
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the SStii June to the 13th September (in the 
shade, at the hottest time of the day), was 8£>*. 
The merciiiy rose one day to 98*, anti it did 
not fall lower than 76“. When we qtiittetl 
the city, toward.s the middle of September, 
the nights had become exceedingly cold. The 
winter here is very severe; much snow falls. 

August S8.—The allied troops returned in- 
gloHously from the desert, looking all very 
weary and disconsolate. It appeared that, after 
making a feint of marching upon Serrux, and 
thereby inducing the Toorkmuns of that place 
to retire into the desert, they had gone north¬ 
erly, in the direction of Dereguz, spent some 
time in firing at a nmd fort, and lost one hun¬ 
dred and fifty men in skirniEshes with the 
Toorkmuns; and that then, finding themselves 
short of water and food, they had returned 
hastily to Meshed, to escape starTOtion. Meer- 
sta Mousa, who had been taken to the seat of 
war much against his inclination, rode into the 
city " with the air of a man who had lost his 
father," and, sO'iled as he was with travel, w-ent 
at once to vent his sorrows at the tomb of the 
Saint Reza. A crowd soon assembled at the 
shrine, and from a looker-on we heard what 
had passed. It came out that the chiefs liad 
quarrelled about the plan of o^remtions, and the 
S A S 
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\''uzeer, declaring that if Ids suggestions bad 
been attendeti to they might have swept tlie 
infidels from off the face of the desert, wc|>t in 
admitting that these had set them at nought; 
and he hiuted that imieh of the lailure might 
be owing to their having allied themselves 
with one set of infidels against another. Tlie 
minister’s aim tvas to get out of the scrajM; 
with good grace, and his reputation for vvis- 
doiii gave him the day agonist the Koord and 
Affgliaun ddefs, who told their stories to no 
puqxjsc. 

It was now announced that the Affghaun 
army would in a few days return to Heraiit, 
and travellers in tlmt direction preiiared to 
journey under its protection. It may be well 
here to describe the occasion of this army’s 
coining to Meshed, and iu order to do that, it 
will he necessary to glance at the history of the 
Affghauns. 

The great empire which Ahmed Shah Door- 
niiiiiee founded A,D, 17fell to his son Ti- 
mour in 1773. Shah >^emaun, the eldest of 
Timour’s many sons, came to tlie throne upon 
the death of his fallier, A.D. 1793, but he was 
de^ioscd and blinded, in the year 1801, by his 
]iidf.hn>t1ier Mahmood, who owed his rise less 
to any merit of his own than to the bold en- 
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tcqjrlse of Futtoli Khan, chief of the powetful 
Doormnnee tribe of Baurikatye, i^hose father 
had been executed for treason by Zemaun 
Shaht and who sati&ded at once his revenge 
and ambition by dethroning that monaieh 
and making himself Mahmood’s Vuzeer. The 
usurper’s reign was short and unsettled; miEU 
tary force alone upheld him till the summer of 
lM03j when he was deposed in a religions tu¬ 
mult at Caubul, and Prince Shdojah-ool-moolk, 
full brother to Zemaun, was raised to the 
throne by the people. 

Shoojah kept the throne till I 8 O 9 . I'lah- 
mood, wlio, by Ids brothei^s clemency, had only 
been confined at Caubul, w'as unfortunately 
allowed to make his escape thence. He fled to 
Futteh Khan, who had retired to his eastle at 
Girishk on the Helmund, and that ever wnbi- 
tlou.s and daring chief did not rest until he had 
again made him king. Shoojaii, who deserved 
a better fate, was fain to fly from his country 
into the Funjaub, and finally to seek an asylum 
in British territory, within which he has since 
lived with his family. 

JVlahmood was again nominally King at 
Caubul, but Futteb Khan, as grand Vuzeer, 
ruled the kingdom as though it had been his 
own, and took the surest means of strengthen- 
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ing bis authority by placing many provinces 
in the hands of his near kinsmen. 

The gro^vtb of this man’s |»wer was so rapid, 
tliat the fears of Maiimood and of the heir- 
apparent (Prince Kamraun) were excited: 
they conceived that he aimed at suptevnc 
power, and, consulting only tlteir jealousy, they 
first sdzed and blinded, and next most cruelly 
assassinated tlic man who had done so much 
for tliem. 

The immediate consequence of this inconsi¬ 
derate act was that jdl the kinsmen of Futteh 
Khan rebelled and made head against Mab- 
mood. This weak king, self-deprived of the 
support which had throughout upheld him, was 
sensible of his own Incapacity when it was too 
late; he was long in marching his troops to 
quell the rebels, and, when at last be neared 
them with a force four times exceeding tlicirs, 
he still hesitated to engage them. Naturally of 
a timid and vacillating character, he lost lieart, 
and became suspicious of those around him, 
and finally put the seal upon a series of unac¬ 
countably weak acta, by deserting bis army 
suddenly by night, and dying with Ids son 
Kammiin by the directly west road to Heraut. 
With the exception of this province, tlie whole 
of A ffgli ii ii nlstam t fell into the liands of Fut- 
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teh KlmtVs brothers, who portioned it into 
|)etty governments, and ruled, two or three in 
concert, at the difTerent seats. 

The relative situations of tJie Royal and the 
Baurikzyc families have reinaitied the same up 
to the present time, but the jVJTgliauns liave 
lost to the Sikhs Cashmere and all tiieir coun¬ 
try east of the Indus; the Sindees iiave faecome 
indqjendent; the Beloochees nearly so; and 
on the west the domestic troubles of Persia 
Iiave alone prevented that country from ea- 
croacliing upon Its fallen neighbour. 

In this part of Asia, the rigid of “thestrong¬ 
est” is sufficient reason for disp<^ssing a man 
of his country; but tlie Persians do not want 
excuse for taking Hemut, seeing that thq^ 
claim it as the ancient capital of Khomssaun. 
Towards the end of Shah Shoojali’s reign, the 
Cujjer naib of Persian Khorassaun compelled 
a payment of fifty thousand rupees from Prince 
H^djee Ferooz, Suddozye, then governor at He- 
raut; and later still, in 1819, Pritioe Hussan 
Alloc ikieerza sent an envoy fitun Meshed 
formally to desire tliat the supremacy of I* ut- 
tee AUee Slmli, his father, should be acknow¬ 
ledged at Hcraut, Tliis demand w'as resisted 
by tlie Affglxauns more stoutly tlum was ex¬ 
pected, and a battle was fought in consequence. 
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but, neither party conquering, the queiition 
rested Uiere. Kaurruun, however, is constant 
in giving tribute to tJie Sliah of Persia: he dis¬ 
guises it under the nune of a present, arid tlie 
Persian monarch allows him the title of Sliali; 
hut Kamraun must fed, as tlie Persians do, 
that there is more courtesy tiian sincerity in 
tlieir relations, and if (as, if he lives, he doubt¬ 
less will) Abbas Aleerza secures the succession 
to the throne, it is very probable tliiit he will 
add Ueniut to his dominions, if the politics of 
Aifgluiuiiistauti remain in tlieir present state. 

The ex-Shali ISIahmood died at Heraut in 
the winter of 1829, and Kaniraun, succeeding 
to tlie name of king, bethought liim of at¬ 
tempting to recover Ids country. The misrule 
of the rebel brothers at Candaliar gave him 
ho|)esof success there; hut he feared lest, while 
he should be absent against tlie capital, liis only 
place of retreat, Heraut, might full into the 
hands of the Persian Ktiorassaun chieftains. 
He tliercforc made friendly overtures to the 
most powerful man aniotig them, Reza ICnuti 
Khun Koord, and through him sent amicable 
professions to the Shah of Persia, Heza Kouli 
Kiiaii was at issue with the Toorkiiiuns, and, 
he being a subject of Putteli jHlee Shah, 
Kunirauii affected to testify hb regard for tlie 
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Petskn modarch, in sending the army in ques¬ 
tion to MMjpemte witb the Koords against liis 
Majesty's eneini^ the Toorktnuns. This was 
good policy; for it conciliated the Shall of 
Persia, directly obliged the powerful Koord 
chief, and was calculated to produce a very 
favourable impress ion for Kamraun in his own 
country, as we observed when we reached lio- 
rsut, where it was bruited about that ** the 
Shahs of Affgliaunistaun and Persia had 
fomied a never-to-be*cnded friendship, that 
their allied forces had gone like a strong wind 
over the desert, driving the Toorkniuns before 
them, and that the Shall would presently march 
to take possession of Ids capital ” &ec. 

In return for the assistance of the Allghaun 
troops, lleza Kouli Khan sent a son, with five 
hundred Koords, to give aid and countenance 
to Kainraiin’s projected attempt upon Candn- 
har; and he moreover, it was understood, en¬ 
gaged to be a check upon the Khan of Toor- 
but-e Hyderah, or upon any of the Persian 
Khoiassaun chieftains who might tlireaten 
Heraut during the absence of tlm royal 
army. 

Still we heard notiilug from our friends, but, 
anxious to travel tlic dangerous rood between 
Meshed and Heraut under escort of the Ail' 
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ghautt troops, wo redoubled om* o^iertioiis to 
obtaLn money. Seeing tliat the merchants of 
tlie city distrusted my story, I caused the Syud 
to write in my name to the Vuzecr, saying 
tJmt, os the letters whiclr 1 bad brought to the 
Prince and bhn were testimonies of my rank 
and cliaracter, 1 b^ged the favour of lu$ 
vouching for tbetn, ttiat J might obtain from 
some merchant money to coudnuc my jour¬ 
ney. The reply of this cautious diplomatist is 
worthy of insertion, ond I only regict tliat I 
cannot tronsiate it more in tlie spirit of the 
origtnaL y 

“TO THE VERY EXCELLENT,THE BXAITED IN ftONK, 

*' By the fortunate head of the Kebla* of the 
Universe, to wliom the lives of the world are 
a sacrifiee, it is an oath,—that, in tliis country, 
such a merchant as you seek will not be found. 
Had the fuliilment of your wishes been witliin 
possibility, compliance with your request would 
have been a pleasure. On all matters 'ivrite 
your wishes, that 1 may do your bidding," 

• Tht Kcbta is the pauu ta vhich men tam when tlicj 
pray, here used ui an hyperbolical sense to signify the Shah 
of Pewin, a monarch towarda wliom the eyes of ihe Universe 
me !HippoB4^d Lo bo 
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Though he had treated os civilly when we 
called upon him, the minister hud not given 
himself any pains to sliow us attention, never 
liaviiig once rendered me the compliment of 
sendbtg to inquire about my health ? and he 
felt conscious of his reinissness in thU particu¬ 
lar, for, the next morning, when tlie Syud 
attended at the levee, he received him very 
alfectionately, and taking a pen from his 
scribe’s hand, wrote on a small slip of paj>er± 

0 BYUD OF JUNE, 

“If the very excellent Mr- ConoUy re¬ 
proaches me, it is not, 1 confess, without apparent 
reason; but God knows that a multiplidty of 
business lias kept me in bondage, and I did not 
uiquire about his well-being, knowing tint you 
were with him. The sura of your need, God 
can witness, I jiossess not, and in tliis country, 
cash is like OonM, a bird which Hies so fast 
that it is not seen- You, who have the 
tongue of elo<iucuce, ooiiviucc your friend of 
iny sincerity.^' 

When our affairs were at tlie worst came 
relief: not that which we expected, nor alto- 
getUer such as we should liave diosen, but still 
assistance, which, considering our sitiuition, we 
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were very grateful for. Our good friend the 
Aukhoond-zadeh met with a young merchant 
who was about to lisit hli relations at Heraut, 
and who, after miidi persuading, agreed to pay 
our debts, and take us with him to tJiat city, 
on eoudttioo that we despatched an e:iLpress 
messenger to Tehmun, and bound ourselves 
not to leave Heraut until he should be satis¬ 
fied. We could only bind ourselves with pro¬ 
mises, which are too common in these parts to 
be tliougbt mucb of; but the Avikboond boldly 
offered himself as our security, and though lie 
could hardly have raised half the sum he 
pledged himself for, the merchant was assured 
by tlie confidence that he reposed in us. 

Gholaiu Reiia was the name of the Yezd 
mercliont: 1 do not remember it out of any 
regard for the young man, for his character 
was a compound of meanness and knavery, and 
wc were tridy glad wdien we were freetl from 
his claims. As a preliminary, he made us agree 
to purchase his horse for seventeen tomauus, be¬ 
cause it did not suit him to keep it. To no pur¬ 
pose did we pmtest wc had already a horse too 
many, and that his animal was not wo’ith a 
third of seventeen tomauns ; lie had made up his 
mind, he said, to get rid of the h«ist, and surely 
we ought to oblige him, if we expected him to 
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oblige us; logic tliat tticfe was no dispudng- 
For two hijndred tomiiuns, 'which we wrote to 
desire might be immediately |)iddinto his agent's 
hands at Tehmun, he agreed to give us one hiin^ 
drcd ami forty, but be jiidd us in light money, 
and in such small instalments, that we never felt 
any richer; be took advantage of iis in every 
pett>' way possible, and, as a conclusion to match 
liis preliminary, kept back jxirt of the cash until 
'wc agreed to allow him tlie use of the horse lie 
had sold us all the ;vay to Heraut- 

e wrote pressing letters to our friends, to 
the Persian miniater for foreign affairs at Teh- 
raun, and to our friend the Parsce merchant, 
requesting them to pay our debts and send us 
more money ; tlxese letters we give into the 
bands of a cossid, a Cosbmcnaii, who engaged 
to go on foot to Tehraun in twelve days, and 
to follow us to Heraut at the same rate, as 
soon as he should receive an answer. As the 
only means of performing this labour, he said, 
be would put liimsclf upon a diet of bread 
soaked in clarified butter and ivhite sugar. 

I 'ivas not insensible of Moollu IVIohummud's 
great kindness, for be shon'ed it in very many 
instances; but in this particular one, I could 
not help perceiving that a second motive gave 
a spur to his zeal. He could not, as indeed 
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none of tlieso people can, conceive it possible 
that a Euiopean should incut the danger, 
labour, and discomfort of such a joume/ for 
the mere love of locomotion, and he therefore 
satisfic’d himself that I was travelling for poll- 
ticsU purposes. Remembering the occasion of 
a British ambassador's coming to the court of 
Shall Sbciojal], he fancied that I had been sent 
to report upon tlie land, and that, by assisting 
me on to Heraut, he might gain the favour of 
Shalt Kamraun. I do not exactly know what 
Ills thoughts were, but they were something of 
this sort, and he early made a point of Intro¬ 
ducing U9 to Ablas Khan, a Persian noble¬ 
man in the service of Shah Kamraun, who was 
at once his pupQ and patron. This young 
nobleman, who held a command in the jV£F- 
gliaun army, showed us every civility, begging 
that we would consider his marching establish, 
ment as our own, and expressing a Jiope tlmt 
he should be able to serve us on our reaching 
his home. 

Having now the means of continuing our 
journey, we prepared for it, the Ankhoond-isadeh 
assuring us that we might travel as though we 
were i>acked in cotton. A friend and protcg4 
of the Syud's, who, having a slight knowledge 
of medidne, as Asiatics practise it, wished to 
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perfect himself in the science, proposed to ac- 
comiKiny na to Hindoostun ; and, as his object 
was a laudable one, and he was a good cook, 
we agreed, to take him witli us, and in the 
room of Jleslied-e, wlio would remain to see 
the last of us, we engaged as a servant a 
Mohummudaii native of Laliore, who, having 
come to Meshed on a pilgrimage, had hoen 
kept there a year or two from want of the 
means to return home. 

On the 10th of September we went to take 
leave of the Vuzecr, wlio, it was busily re¬ 
ported, was about to accompany llie Aflghauii 
general to Heraut on a ceremonious visit to 
Shah Kamrauu, that people might see how 
good an iinderstimding existed between the 
royal families of Persia and AlFghaunistaun. 
Mcerza Mousji, however, was not now incUnetl 
to go upon any such errand, and, to evade com¬ 
pliance with the AfTgbaun general’s re<iu(?5t, 
was shamming sick. We found him in the 
middle of a very large garden, seated on a 
small terrace witli several Koord and Affghaim 
gentlemen, and surrounded by a crow'd of 
idlers and domestics. Near him was seated 
a mall with the title of Hakeem Bashee, said 
to be a very learned doctor, late from Bokhara 
ShcreclV, before whom were two trays, contain- 
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ijjg, we were told, fift 3 ^-two drugs, a portion 
of virtue from each of whidi was considered 
necessary' to form a whole, tliat w’oultl remove 
the indisposition under which the minister 
laboured. 

Sleerza ^lousa seemed to think we had come 
to dun him, and wa.s so suqirised when told 
tliat we had found tlic merchant we sougiit, 
that he looked rather foolish, but, cjuickly re¬ 
covering himself, he assumed an affoctionatc 
air, and heartily congratulated us. " Aga!" 
wore his words, “ travel where you ivill, j'ou 
have a huJthi* which will cany you on: by 
the life of the Shah you have! The Itiglis," 
he said to his company, “ succeed in Avhatever 
they undertake: see this man, he has come 
(how many thousand fursukhs is it?) all tlie 
way from Frang, and now, Inshallah l he wiU 
go on safely to Ilindoostan. Khan P* addressing 
an Affghaiin nobleman seated opposite, ** this 
friend is consigned into your hands.’'—^ Insh- 
allah!" was the reply—a word which, according 
to the emphasis laid uiwn the different sylla¬ 
bles, b by Persians made to express various 
meanings, but which the jVfFghauns, out of 
respect for the word, commonly use without 
airy meaning at all. Ask a man how old he is. 


" Fortunt^ 
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and the odds are he will Answer ^—" Please God, 
tliirty, or tbirty-^five," as may be; how inany 
sons he has ?'—Please God, half a dozen C ^nd 
one person asking another about his village 
will say,—“ That Is a nice place of yours, Tnsh- 
allali r*—to which the answer T.vil! be, 
InshaNftk r —■** Please God, it isBut to take 
leave of the Vuzeer; he lavished fine speeches 
upon the Syud and me, which my friend was 
not backward in returning, protesting that we 
w'cre so overpowered with the recollection of 
hb many kindnesses that we liad not words to 
express our sense of them, “Well then” said 
the minister as we arose, “you will ride with 
the Khan to-morrow ?”—** By your favour, we 
ore engaged to accompany Abbas Khan, who 
has charge of the rear-guard.”—“ Better still— 
Iretter still — go tlien, and God keep you I 
Khan! these are confided to you; have a special 
regard to their comfort on the road, and see 
them safely forwarded to Candaliar T—" By 
my eyes and head, Vuzeer!” was the answer, 
and we took l^ve. 
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DctianuTe fium Meshed witli the Airghann *nny. 

of Uic Knfiliil*. — Igtiorwicc of the Koutfc —Hull for tlie 
NiBlit.-Pui.iid.meoi of tho Hozaurelu^-Conf.^ioo of the 

Murch.^Bcd of the Hcrirm.il.—Toorliul'e SltoiHi Jom*— 

Love* of Lylec and Miijnomi—DepredBtjotw «i. the Ilus- 
l.m.dn«n.-Ta.omecoiiuga,-Thc deseed Town of 
Kousan.—Duty leTlci on the KafiMt.—Suminon* fTom 
the Sirdar—Ub Inquiries concerning d.e Author—•Igno¬ 
rance of the Asiotfes rrapectiiig European Nations, 

We rode from the Heraiit gate of Mesh^ 
at sunset, on the 13th of September 1830, m 
companj^ with the Aukhoond-xadch and a dozen 
others, under the escort of Abbas Khait and 
afty troopers, the rear-guard of the AiTgliaun 
army. A moohi of the city accompanied ns 
a few hundred paces from the walk, and 
then, halting, began to recite the Azan : 
**jillah Ho Acber! Ushudo un h lUah 11 
Illali !** &c. We drew bridle for a moment, 
and then moved on, leaving him standing in 
the middle of the road with hb bands rabed 
in prayer for us. MesUed-e-Xorouz now took 
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ai) affbctionnte fiirewcll of us, vvistiiiig us hitk 
in our journey, and breaking a pot of water 
after ua to ensure it. A Uttie furtiier oil 
we halted, while Abbas Khan went to take 
leave of the Koord chief, wherae tent was 
piteiied ivithin the square of a large caravan- 
sera. On the roof of the buiiding were 
picketed several horses, and around it, to a con¬ 
siderable distance, were encamped the cSiief's 
men, horse and foot, a martial but wild-Sookiiig 
tribe of men. We rode over a plain, about 
twenty miles south*ea.st by east, to Tungul 
Shoor, a spring of very brackish water, in a 
ravine under a bare hill, near to which tlie 
Afighauii army was encamped. It was mid- 
niglit when we arrived, and we rode about the 
camp, among iiorses, camels, and sleeping men, 
in what appe.ired the vain hope of finding our 
servant, whom we had sent on with our pro- 
petty; till, aroused by the noise which the 
nearly arrived party were making, shouting to 
their friends in the dark, he came to seek us 
witli a torch: and, beuig conducted to our 
baggage we lay down in our clothes and slept 
till morning. 

At daybreak a gun was tired, and by sunrise 
we were on our march. The troops consisted 
of four tlioLisand Affghuiin cavalrj', one tlicni- 
3 B 2 
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saiiicl Soonnei? Hazaurtli horse (serving Kmn- 
tnun), and five Imndretl Koords, under the 
“ Pissfr-c^EeJklianeh," the son of tlie T^ord of 
the Tribes ; and the artillery comprised four 
light guns and twenty camel swivels. Tlie 
prospect of travelling so unsafe a road in secu¬ 
rity had caused a large kafilah to assemble: 
there were one hundred and twenty camels 
bearing covered kajavahs, which were chiefly 
occupietl by Ufomen and childrenf many others 
ladcu with food for man and beasts for we 
carried every necessary with us; mules and 
yahoos (^mnles) similarly charged, and » crowd 
of horse, donkey, and footmen; every man pay¬ 
ing a tax to the generalissimo, as the price of 
his protection. 

On tlie march, the kafllah kept one line, 
about twelve camels abreast, where the coun¬ 
try was plain; the Affghanns marched in 
dastehs (regiments) on one side, and, far off 
in all directions, the Hazaureh horse kept a 
look-out. We travelled all day south of soutli- 
cast, over a plain in which were scattered low 
hills ; six miles from our resting place we saw 
on our right, distant three miles or so, the cara¬ 
van sera of Sunghust, a stage on the usual kafihih 
road. Eight miles beyond were two ruined 
brick reservoirs, partly filled up with rubbish, 
A^'e met witli no water, and felt the want of it 
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miicU, ibr tlio sun wus hot mill the dust diok^' 
injj, and tlie water of Tungul Siiuor had not 
been kept by many on account of its brackisli- 
ness. Few seemed to know any thing al>out 
the route wiiieh lee were taking; the professed 
reason for deviating front the usual one was 
Katnraun s regard for Fiittoh ^\Uee Stml^ mid 
his fear lest the inarch of troops miglit injure 
the Sliah*s provdiiee of Khorassaun ; but, as in 
marehing up, the Alfghauns )iad taken tiie 
liberty of supposing part of it to belong to 
Mohununud Khan of Toorbiit^e Hydcrab, and 
had wasted his* hinds Record]ngiy for an old 
grudge, the Sirdar got less credit for hia deli¬ 
cacy than for his prudence; for it was rumoured 
that the Toorbut clnef had leagued ivitli the 
Serrux Toorkimms to fall upon the Affghauns 
on their return. 

After thirty miles of plain country tve entered 
gravelly hills, and, a miJe further on, came 
u|ioii the bod of a small river, wlilch was nearly 
choked by long green grass : the little water 
that was in it was soon rendered muddy by the 

* A ama cf AbtioB Klmn's, who ^os ik'taUiiig tliv in- 
ciilcQU «f ilieh marcli up, uid, “Tlie K;irai.>» miisit I'ftt 
borlcj-hrcui] ihf* jfi*ar, for, please God, we trod eirery 
blade of wlieat under foot; buC added he, ^wo 
ouTiielvtK ju much iu our eiwmtH, curtc tlient, for ntonj- 
of our horfiei died fnim feeding upon the aumtljeg wheat." 
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crowd which rushed to quench tlielr tliirst, and, 
learning that our re3ting-.place wus still seven 
miles ahead, we rode on. 

The road now wns very narrow, tlirough 
hills; our horses had carried us ahead of tlie 
carnets, and when after dark we reached our 
ground we heard that they Imd knocked up, 
and that the Sirdar had ordered a halt where 
we first found ivater. The few who iiad food 
shared it: the Aiikhoond-zadeh was up, and his 
interest procuTod us some boiled rice ; there was 
plenty of good tvater, and the loan of u horse- 
rug enabled me to sleep comfortably tlirough 
the cold night. We lay in a small circular 
volley, divided by the some shallow stream 
which we had first met wilb, the bed of w'hicli 
was here also filled with high green grass. I liiui 
fallen asleep, and, awaking suddenly, was startled 
by what appeared to me a supernatural appear¬ 
ance: several large lights shone around our 
camping ground, high up in the air, and at one 
of them seemed to stand the shadows of human 
figures. It was not tiU, rousing myself, I looked 
attentively at the appearance, that I marked the 
outline of the hills, which the extreme darkness 
of the night hatl obscured, and saw that several 
fires had been lighted, by wltich men were 
standing. They were beacons liglited to show 
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the? Sirdar where wc were, and they ;vere kept 
burning until return signals ^vere made by the 
other camp. 

15th-—Halt, Thia spot was colled Huftou- 
seaub, or seven mills, perhaps, because water- 
mills were worked here formerly. The troops 
and the kai^ali came up about ten o'clock, and 
halted for the day. Shortly after arriving, the 
Sirdar liad before him the HnzEmrelis who Imd 
headed the march of the day before, and, ac¬ 
cusing them of having pushed on to the intent 
that they might separate the kaiilali, so as to 
carry off stragglers, he ordered some of their 
noses to be cut off, and others to be severely 
liefiten and turned out of the camp. In the 
evening, tattoo was beat, and a crier went 
through the camp, by order of tlie Sirdar, to 
tlireaten the life of any one who moved from 
his quarters, or w'ho presumed topusJi on ahead 
during the march, 

iGtli,—Twenty miles half a pobit cost of 
south-east, over successive ranges of imralle! 
hills. This day tlie march was witliout order, 
for the road was narrow, and all ciideavourcd 
to press forward. Attaelicd to the Adghaiin 
force were four guns, three twelve-pounders 
and a smaller one, mounted eacli on a very 
heavy carriage, dra wn by iinUfferent horses, 
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which were ridiJen by gaunt litdiMts, dres:iefl 
by \%'ay of uniform, in tiglit red cotton clothcit. 
Once, in the early part of the marcli, u gun 
rolled gradually back from near the top of ti 
hill, the riders beating their liaJf-clioked nags 
will) large sticks, and screaming to urge them 
up the ascent, the crowd the while fighting to 
make their way back, to escape being enisbed; 
and some troopers sent to remedy the cotifu* 
sion, bat Increased it, by beating indiscrimi¬ 
nately those within their reaclK At last, gra¬ 
dually ascending, we came to bills so steep 
that the heaii'y carriages could not be dragged 
up them ; so the nearest camels were scizedl 
and unloaded without ceremony, and, the guns 
being unshipped and jiacked upon them, the 
carriages were sent round by an easier pass 
to our left, and tliey reached the ground as 
soon as we did. The Aukhoond-zadeh and some 
others, with the majority of the AfTghaun 
troops, took u road to the right of ours, which, 
by their description, must have been an easier 
one: they met with water, which we did not 
^Ve crossed the liighest of the parallel ranges 
eleven miles on the road, and, descending gra¬ 
dually, halted b)' anotlier small stream. Hawing 
from us, called lierausb, where there w*as plenty 
of green forage for the cattle. 
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17t)i.—Nineteen milesj by u tolerable roiid, 
(on a desert) through narrow grass valleys be¬ 
tween the bases of tlie hills; water in plenty 
after the Urst ten miles. TJie last siM miles of 
our road lay on the bank of a broad bed with¬ 
out a name: good water in sufficieney, and 
plenty of forage; name of the spot Tymun- 
nuck. Hardly any of our camp liad travelled 
this route before, and we could find no one to 
tell us what bed this was. 1 conceive it to be 
that of the Herirood, the water of wliicb is 
so largely drawn off for cultivation in the 
valley of Heraut that it can hardly, I conceive, 
even in spring season, flow in any quantity thus 
far north. Some Herautees, whom we asked, 
said they did not think that it was the bed of 
the Herirood, but they evidently liad never 
before thought on tlie matter: we certainly 
crossed the bed of the Herirood nearly fifty 
miles fiu-tber south, where it was dry, thougEi 
there were springs here and there; and if the 
valley of Heraut was fomierly cultivated as it 
now is, tlie Hcrimod river could hardly have 
run BO far north a$ it was thought to do by for¬ 
mer geographers. We learned that there is no 
scarcity of wafer in these hills, and, on the last 
day’s march, we saw vestiges which showed 
tliat difiereiit spots had been inhabited and cul- 
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tiviited: the soil commonly yielded good gniiis, 
whidi, wherever there was water, grew luxuri¬ 
antly with full flow'ery tops. 

—.ilfter five miles we wound out of the 
hills by a defile, and, on the plain, iji the dis¬ 
tance, saw the small town of Toorbut-e-SUaikh 
Jam, three or four miles in advanoe of the 
hnuit'li, or Tooibut range, and bearing about 
seventeen miles soutti of our resting-place. V\''e 
marched altogether thirty miles, but our road 
took a sweep to the westward, bringing us up 
to a point called Kaul-e Hussanubad, distant 
from Tymuimnck about twenty-five miles 
south-south-east half east. The hills which we 
had quitted, were on our left, running down to 
Herant; under them was a dry bed, which 1 
take to be that of the Herlrood. 

Toorbut-e-Sliaikli Jam is now a town of two 
hundred houses. The town was named after 
Shaikh Jam, a saint of repute, whose renuuns 
lie buried in u beautiful garden. This Shaikh 
Jam has been confounded witlx a man who 
lived after him. Shaikh Abdumhmaun, known 
by his poetical name MooUit Jam-ee, or the 
MooUa of the gablet, who xx'rote tlie poem of 
Youssuf and Zuleika (Joseph and Potiphar's 
wife), and other affecting love stories, the best 
of whlcli is that which details tlie sorrows of 
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hyleo and Mujiiooii, tlieThi&lM? and Pyramus 
of tJic l*^3.st. Their loves, as all true lores are, 
were crossed cruel friends: Miijnoon pined 
away to a very shadow, so that the birds sat 
on Ills shoulders, not knowing him to be a iheuk 
and the wild gazelle did not lift up her eye 
from grazing when he approached. Lylee, too, 
fell very sick; the ])hysiciuns could not teU 
her disorder, but they ordered her to he bled, 
and so much sympathy was there in Mujncxiifs 
love for her, that, though ho was far distant nt 
the time, when her veiii w'as pierced, he also 
felt a pang and a stream started spontaneously 
from Ills oral.—Mortal love can go no further. 

Tilt* town has decayed cn-er since the Toork* 
muns got the enfr^e of the country. In 18S5, 
Allah Koult Klian of Khiva came with on 
army and chuppaoed the country round, carrj’- 
ing off the inliabitants of two or three entire 
villages, inducing many to leave the ncigh- 
bourhnod for fear of a ^mllar visitation; and 
tlic place, though nombially belonging to the 
Shah of l^ersia, was held I'cry independently 
by a Ilazaureh chief. The plain had been 
cultivated to some miles extent, by means of 
several small canauts of good water: luckily 
for the husband men, only the .straw of tbetr 
crop remained u|h>ii the ground; it had been 
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cho]i])c«i small and piled in stacks^ but tbe^se 
were quickly thrown down, atid lliere few 
who did not busy themselves in cnirymg off 
loads before the troop should oome up. The 
MoolU Hossein {once quoted as having come 
to Meshed m the train of the jVukhoond-zadeh) 
u'ho was riding near us on a wretched horse, 
wliich carried him, a wife, and a large hundJe, 
at iirst, out of regard for our opinion, repro¬ 
bated tiic act of appropriating the cultivators’ 
pioprty, but, seeing that no one listened to 
hitii, and that the troops were fast coming up, 
he did not trust himself to look ut us, but, 
jumping from his nog, made for the nearest 
heap, and, for want of cloth in which to pack 
the spoil, took off his jubha, and, filling it with 
many armfuls of the straw, used the sleeves to 
tie up a load which he added to the already 
great burden of Ids horse. “ Hallal hood,.*' be 
said in apology to us, it was lawful; in aiiotlier 
minute the soldiers would have swept the field ; 
besides, it was probably the proprty of infidels. 

’When we rode up to our ground, we found 
many of the Affghami trooprs engaged in 
catching black partridges winch were in an 
extensive field of long grass. Parties stationed 
themselves in and round this, and when they 
flushed a bird, they frightened it with shouts 
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from one to another, tilh exliaiisteit by its flight. 
It fell to the ground and ivas taken tip with 
the hand. More than twenty Mrdfi were tlms 
caught here. 

igtli.—Thirty miles to Tiimineenauga. . The 
country over which we marched this day was 
plain; the soil chiefly sandy and heavy, with 
here and there patches of dark saline ground, 
on which lay n thick crust of salt. We ixxle 
without finding water for twenty-six miles, to 
the Herirood, or Heraut river: the greater part 
of tlie bed was dry and pebbly ; in some places 
were pools of water, rendered so brackish by 
lying on salt soil that some of the horses would 
not drink at them. Crossing the bed, we rode 
four miles nearly on a line with it, and halted 
where there was a spring of excellent water and 
much long grass. Near the river was an old 
coravansera, built by Toomaun Aga, a wife of 
Ameer Timour, from w'hom the name Tum- 
meenauga. 

20th.—Sixteen miles to Teerpool. The 
country w'os plain, and the road ran nearly pa¬ 
rallel witli the Herirood, about three miles 
from it. Hieven miles on the way, we [lassed 
through the deserted town Kousan, or as it is 
nniTieil in old books, Konsavee, the fort of 
which place is mentioned as having held out 
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against Cljengis Khan : only tlirec years before 
tbe town tmd been forsaken, on account of the 
constant mroads of tlie Toorkinuns; tberewas 
a very fine caravan seta, scarcely a brick of which 
had been displaced; tbe rxxif of the houses had 
mostly fallen in, but in some of the gardens 
the fruit-trees hud not been destroyed, and 
they flourished among the mins. The contrast 
touched even some of our party : /taj/ttsf, they 
said, “ it is n pity,” and I heard one SSieah friend 
add to another in a confidential tone, “but 
inshallah TauUah, Abbas lMeer 7 ,a ivill come 
to Kliorassaun, and bum the fathers of these 
Aflghauns and of tbe Toorkmims, dogs us they 
both are.” 

My friend’s spleen was frequently excited, 
for, no particular danger being now appns 
bended, tlie Huzaurehs and many of the Aft- 
gliauns marched in what order they would, 
and tlh? Persians, being unable to go far .with¬ 
out hatting to take a wbifi;' of tobacco, were 
sure, the moment they produced a pipe, to be 
surrounded by a crowd of horsemen, who would 
stay to partake of it just as though it bad been 
their own. ily companion, who was of a very 
peppery tempemment, took these freedoms ill, 
and was disposed to refuse his tobacco to 
stnmgcrs. One morning, as we halted for a 
tnoment to smoke, an AiFghaun also stopped 
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)ii» horse, witli some others, nnd, h'!u ting til) the 
pipe had been lighted and haruled to the Syud, 
addressed him coolly with—" Brother, guests 
before tlie master"—“ j\nd who made you a 
guest ?" was. the angry answer.—“ A Moosel- 
maun needs no invitation to the pipe of 
another,” said the stranger, now also angered; 
“ but I suppose you are a Slieah, and if so, and 
you come to introduce your iiotions into Klio> 
rassaun, perhaps we shall cut you as small os your 
tobaccoand, so saying, he snatched the caU 
Icoon from the hand of our companion, drew a 
very long whiff, and then superciliously hold¬ 
ing out the pipe that it miglit be taken from 
him, rode on at a walk, with an air that said,— 
I give you no tlinnks. 

Tltree miles beyond Knusati we crossed the 
dry bed of the liver; again, after a little dis¬ 
tance, our road brought us across it, near to a 
bridge of six arches, a mile from which we 
encamped, where there wa.s pienty of excellent 
water, and good forage. To-day another duty 
w’as levied iijwn tiie and beasts of the kafi- 
lah, on account of the Hazaurch chief, who had 
guarded us on the march, and funiished night- 
watches, This tax was very roughly extorted 
from those who demurred paying, a party of 
llazaurohs going round with some of tlie Sir¬ 
dar’s men, armed with heavy whips, which they 
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were not slow to use: some, who resisted their 
tiemands, were sererely wounded. We saw a 
luan struck to the ground who was for some 
minutes supposed to have been killed; the 
women of his family set up a wail, and a body 
of men tvent to the Sirdar’s tent to complain ; 
but the general^ on learning that tlie man bad 
come to his senses again, dismissed tiic suitors, 
advising them to pay wliat was required, and 
so avoid such accidents. 

About nine at niglit we were roused from 
sleep by a messenger from tlie head - quarters 
of the camp, wlio said that tlm Sirdar wished 
to see me; and, though at a loss to guess the 
cause of this ilhtimed summons, the Syud and 
I rose, and followed the messenger througlt the 
camp to on open tent, under whicli were assem'> 
bled tiie generalissimo and his staff. Sirdar 
Aar Mohimimud Khan did not receive us 
either with much politeness or dignity : he was 
on a low bedstead, leaning his lengtii on one 
arm, and scratching himself with the other: 
from his couch to the entraoe of the tent sat 
a semicircle of Khans, among whom, after the 
Syud's salaam alikoom had been answered, 
he motioned that we should take place, but no 
one seated there seemed inclined to acknow. 
ledge his inferiority by making room for us. 
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The Syud, seeing at n glance the pLice he was 
entitled to, walked directly to it, and stood 
cjuietly before two men, till they parted to let 
him in, I, not having the pretensions which 
his descent gave him, occupied a dubious post, 
near Abbas Khan, but behind tlie line. 

The Sirdar whispered something in tlie ear 
of Abbas Khan, probably to ask how much 
civility he was to bestow upon me; and then 
our friend said, ** The Sirdar bids you welcome." 
** May the condescension of the Siidur not 
diminish V was tlie Syud's answer : upon which 
the great man took the conversation upon him'* 
seif. “ ’V'ou are?" “ An Englishman.”—"From 
whence?” “England.”-—" jVnd travelling?” “To 
Hindoostiln." " Von have been in India ?” 
" Some years.”—And you left it ?” « On ac¬ 
count of my health."—“Ry what road?” "Hy 
sea.”^—"And why did you not go back by sea ?" 
"So great,” ans^vered the Syiid for me, "is the 
name of the AiFghauns in his country, that lie 
desired to see and know them; besides, the land 
route is the shortest.”—" Good ” said the Sirdar, 
and after a moment he added, “ Klioosh ome- 
deed,” " You are welcome.” A HaKnureb Khan 
now in rather n supercilious manner asked me 
it I u'as not a Christian ; and on my ansiveriiig 
in the aflirmativc, begged that 1 would explain 
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my religion, root and branch; but tlie Syud 
excused me from this, by saying that T was 
neither sufficiently well-versed in dlvimiy nor 
in the Persian language, and so their inquiries 
were turned upon “ tlie land of tlie English,’* 
of which they had most confused ideas; Ab¬ 
bas Khan, the only one who pretended to a 
knowledge of European countries, not under¬ 
standing whether London was in England, or 
England in London, or whether they rvere not 
both in Hindoostun, " What docs your tribe 
in India?” asked a stoutish youth who proved 
to be ” the son of the lord of the tribes " W e 
possess it."-^" How possess it?” “ Our king 
orders the govemincnt“ Does he strike 
coin?” “ The coin of the country has not been 
altered, and rupees are coined as before.’’ The 
exclamation of wonderful! aiid an mcrcdulous 
smile and stare, were the rejoinder to my last 
answer, and the young chief evidently con¬ 
ceived that 1 was e(|aivocatlng; for, in the 
Opinion of Asiatics, the right to coin money is 
the chief prerogative of a ruling power, and, ' 
without doubt, our having refrained from 
using this privilege, has caused much misap¬ 
prehension among eastern people generally 
regarding the nature of our goYenunent in 
Hindo<>stfin. 
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The company evidently disbelieved me vrlien 
I said tlmt India was nearly four moiitlis^ sail 
from the throne of the king of England, and 
at no time, much less on so short an ooca<, 
sion* would it liave boen to expluiti our 
system of government to them. To one ques. 
tion put by on Affghaun nobleman, about the 
Indian govermnent, I replied by asking wdie* 
ther he did not remember the cireum stance of 
Elphinstone Sahib's coming ambassador to 
Shah Shoojah-ool Moolk. “ Saliib T muttered 
an Hazaureh dtief to his neighbour; **are they 
called Sahibs ?" and he looked as though lie 
thought tlmt dogs would be a fitter appellation. 

If I had not expected great civility from 
these men, 1 had at least thought that they 
rvould be aware of the consequence of our 
nation; but I now found that we were con¬ 
founded with other Frangees of the unknown 
world, and scarcely more esteemed tiian known. 
I'liere is an indomitable pride about Asiatics, 
which not only makes them indifi’erent to 
a knowledge of European nations, but vrhich, 
when they have been forced into tlie acquaint¬ 
ance, still makes them shut their eyes to every 
conviction of their own inferiority: datter or 
beat them, they still look down upon you. 
The Aflghauns hate the Persians very cordially. 
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but fltiU it was evident that they were i;alled 
to tliink t]^at even they had been conquered 
by tile infidel Oroos. 1 was often asked whe- 
tlier the liussians really bad got the better of 
the Persians, as it was said; and once, in a 
company of Affghauns at Heraut, when I men* 
tioned that the Muscovites had routed Ablias 
Meerza's army, one of the assembly said very 
sincerely with a sigh, “ Ah \ if Skeerdit Khaa 
had been tliere with his three; thousand lords 
of the sword and stirrup, lie would have given 
a different account of the Oroos,’* 

'While we were seated with the Sirdar, an 
officer came in to report that the sound of a 
musket had been heard not far from the camp, 
upon which one hundred men were ordered out 
to the side on which the kofilah lay, and tlie 
patrols were ordered to be alert, on pain of 
losing their cars and noses. The Sirdar's man* 
ner was gracious to us when we rose to de¬ 
part " Now that we are acquainted,'* said he, 
“ you will ride with us on the mardi; we 
mount when the gun fires ;—khoosh omedeed'' 
We did not avail ourselves of this invitation, 
for I was shabbily drcssetl, ai^d Ijadly mounted, 
and did not for oilier reasons wish to make 
myself conspicuous. 
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CILUnER XIX. 

Ro^anuck.—Arrival al lierauL—FillJij? Lodging at a Cam- 
voiiscra. —ri^solutc liupcrfitc^r—^ Htii altfuipt at EJttor- 
tian^Rec^tioa cf lititi hy the Syud.^A Ft^Um QuoT'^ 
rtl.—ExpuLeiDti of die Lntrutler+™Ap[ircli<?ninisn of the 
Aolher and dao Syud^—Ejcoioiiied by die KoiitrikL—Ac- 
ciiHition of the Stronger^ and tlae Syud'& Defence.—SeoreL 
of the Autlior and bis Eiecl^r—>|oellA Rtiuiiizauii^ 
—Entry of tbe Sirdar*—Visit to the Sirdnr.—Puidsbment 
of a Hutbaiid for beating his Wifev—‘^Fhe SiriLarV JlrodiiT- 
—The Surdnr'fl Court— Hia FersonoJ Ap(K.-anmi.¥.—TJjc 
Attikr Biuhee—Siiigtilor Crum! of bla Elevation.—Opi¬ 
nions of the Affgliouna relative to tlic Russiojifi.—Kouto 
from ^^oahed to Ilentut 

Sept, ai _Sixteen miles to Rasanuck, by a 

pMn good road. Half way was Shubbush, a 
small mud fort, immediately about wLich ivas 
a little cultivation, walled in for fear of the 
I'oorkmuns. The bastions of tlie fort were 
open on all sides, and within them were fixed 
horizontal wuidtuilh, each turned by five or six 
light mat-soils. Rosanuck b a well-sized vil¬ 
lage. Ghouriait was said to bear seven or eight 
miles soutli-south-^vest of us, concealed by the 
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hills, in the direction of wliicti several farti- 
ficil villages were visible. From Rosmtuek 
to Ileraut the distancre is forty miles: on the 
right of the road from Gliourian to the dty 
is an unbroken line of fortihed villages, so that 
a traveller may halt where he wilt. Fifteen 
miles on the road from Kosnnuek is Shikkee- 
tvan j close to it Mummeezuck, a village with 
a strong little fort. We rested here an hour, 
and, for one small piece of copper, the lowest 
coin current, we purchased as many fiiie grapes 
as two persons cared to eat. We tested on the 
night of the 33nd at S^her Keis, a little fort, 
fifteen miles from the city. Here they had 
actually the conscience to levy another duty 
upon the kaHlali, on account of the governor of 
Ghourian, who had licence to tax all travellers 
through his province; and no one was allowed to 
proceed to the city until he had paid his share. 

Oft the morning of the 22tid we rode into 
Heraut: villages, and well-watered fields and 
gardefti), crowded upon each other a$ we iid- 
vanoed into the valley, and our road lay 
through them to tlie very walls of the dty. 
Long before we reached the town, we were 
met by parties of the inhabitants, who came 
out to welcome fiieiids; but most of these were 
disappointed, the astrologers having deter- 
muted tliat an auspicious Imur for entering the 
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city would not occur for four days, AVe met 
iti tlic crowd with a merchant with whom wc 
had made acquidntaiice at Tehrauii, and uuder 
liiK guidance proceeded to a caravan sera in the 
city, where, as we would not engage a cell for 
six moiitlis, tliey put us into a dark and filthy 
hole, off the range of chambers, wliicli smelt so 
abominably that it was distressing to be Ltr it. 
The Syud, " accoutred as lie was,"* went out to 
search for better lodging, hut ivas met by a ser- 
vant of Ahhas Khali's, whom that nobleman 
had kindly sent to tell us that he liad ordered 
a small house to be cleared for our reception, 

34tb.—Finding it impossible to sleep in our 
cell, I spread luy bed in the gallery which ran 
round the chainbeis, and slept comfortably, till 
aroused by a kick in the back ; I looked up and 
saw all old Afighaun Moolld standing over me. 

Have you no shame,” lie asked, to be sleeji- 
ing an hour after prayer-time?—get up." I 
assured luiii that I was very unweU, and need- 
etl rest; but he authoritatively insisted upon 
my removing myself and my hod out of sight, 
and 1 had notliuig for it but to obey liini.* I 
was alone in oiu: cell Liter in the morning when 

• Tlie Sodducc MaoHuA of Horaut nrc few, htii they hit 
great 4lbct[)]iiuLrmnaT and io tealom tliatf on Friitayir tlicy 
beat their cnngrcgnijiiiig into the moiii^ueSf if they are uut 
di«j>oiieil Uf go ijf tlieir own oeTord^ 
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hvo men entered, one in the dms of a Synd, 
imd, seating tfiemselves without ceremony, ad¬ 
dressed several impertinent questions to me. 
The Syud was the one who chiefly spoke; lie 
addressed me in the Hindoostdnee language, 
desiring to know why, having set out for Bok¬ 
hara, 1 had come down to Hcraut. 1 dedinetl 
giving an account of myself to stRingers, upon 
which lie said, that 1 must recollect having 
seen him at Astrabatl, when Gholain Alice 
Shah (an Indian dcrvebh) and be had visited 
us, to make arrangements for travelling to 
Khiva together. 1 did recollect the circum¬ 
stance of two Indians having called on us the 
day that we quitted Astmbad, but tilts man’s 
face was not familiar to me; however, J did 
not deny that 1 might liave seen him, and 
thereupon he proceeded to teU me what had 
happened subsequent to our departure, 

"When you went,” he said, "and it was 
known that you were a Russian, there was a 
hue-and-cry after those who had been seen to 
communicate with you; the Sliah^adeh kiUed 
Gbolam ^Vllee Shah, and beating me ivitliin a 
little of my life, took to the value of one 
liuiidred toniauiis from me, and turned me out 
of the town, as this man who was w'ith me 
can testify; was it not so?”—“ Bulli,” answered 
his colleague, " Ves, it was just so," 
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Had tills attack been more covert, I should 
have liecn alarmed at it; but I felt so secure 
as to Iw anvused at their rascaUty, seeing that 
they had fairly outwitted themselves, and there¬ 
fore replied ironically that I felt pleasure at 
being able to inform Mm that his friend Glio- 
1am Alice Sliali was alive and well, we having 
dined with that person on our return from tlic 
desert; that, with regard to his oivn particular 
loss, I could only regret that he li&d come (as 
ill the present instance) uninvited to visit a 
suspicious person, and strongly recommended 
his taking himself off ijuickly, lest a similar 
disaster should again befall him. 

This fellow had left Astrabad at the same 
time that we did, and lliereforc knew not of 
our having returned; but seeing that lie had 
overshot his mark, he assumed a bully trig tone; 
.sairl he knew who I was, and what my object 
was in travelling ; that i was in a country 
wJiere life was field clieap, and tfiat, as a few 
svords from liim would liave tlic effect of en¬ 
dangering mine, I had better not provoke him, 
but at once pay the money tliat he claimed. 
I now felt the wont of assistance against this 
villain ; tfie Syud and his pruteg^ were awav 
with our servant, arranging the fioiise which 
Abbas Khan fiad lent us, mid the odds would 
have been against me in a quarrel (an inJidel 
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uj^nst a Syud); therefore I assured Iiini that 
we really had very little money, but that of 
wltat little there tras the Syud kept tlio keys, 
and that, if he would favour us with a visit on 
tJic morrow, we w'ould t 4 dk the matter over i 
and w'iih this he was obliged to be contented, 
and 90 took his leaVJ^. 

2Sth.—^'Ihis morning we removed into Ab¬ 
bas Klian's house, Uie upper part of which, 
consisting of t>vo rooms separated by a small 
open passage, we occupied, picketing our horses 
in the court below. About noon laime the 
strange Syud, aecordltig to my invitation: I 
had pre|iaxed my comimmon to receive him, 
and accordingly, the moment Uiat the man 
reached the head of the stairs, Kamumut Alice 
w'ent forward to meet him, led liim to the 
liighest seat, and qiute oppressed him with 
asking after tJie state of his health. Ko sooner 
did the stranger open his mouth, than my 
friend addressed a florid complimctit to him, 
“ How strange it was that tiiey should meet in 
Heraut again How little a man knew what 
fortune had in store for him!” &lc. 1 saw by 
the flmih on the stranger s cuutitcnanee that 
this could not last long, and presently, as if 
determined not to be worried out of Ids sell- 
|>ossession, he assumed a determined eounte- 
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nanw, ntid naked tlie Syad if he knew the 
reason of his visit, Somctliiug I have heard,*' 
answered the Syud, “ but kindly indulge us 
with n full detail of your nishes .”—** Tlven, 1 
wish to know, shortly, if you intend to restore 
what you caused to be extorted from me,” 
“ As shortly, then," said the Syud, altering at 
onee his tone and manner, “we do not; and 
for several good reasons, Aga, the best of which 
is, that if we had one hundred thousand to- 
niaims, you should not touch the value of a 
copper coin of them. Brother ! we are no fish 
for your net; so he satisfied with the ossuranoe, 
and do not waste time and roguery which you 
may employ to better purpose elsewhere." Tiie 
man’s face actually became livid with rage, and, 
tvhen lie could find utterance, he said in a 
choked voice, “ You do not know me that you 
contemn me; perhaps, when you have been 
dragged before the Shah, and skinned witli 
whip, your tone will bcdifierent; we will have 
you to the ordeal of the oven,* imd then it will 
be seen what sort of a Syud you are, leading 
about a professed infidel to spy all countries." 

■ A bot Dsperiinent upon a por&on^E viriucj lUiEwerihg 
our teai of walking ujwo hot irons. If Moimieur 

ChubcfL Jihoula fiukcj? tnivt?lIUig bi ihesv etuintries, Iil- iiiiglu 
pass for a Syud of ili^ order. 
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“ Not know you!” iietorted my frlencV how 
fairly mu 9 ori, “ not know you ! are you not 
that beggar to wtiom 1 gave lja!f a real in 
chunty at Astnibad ? Dog of a bad breed, wlio 
have now turned to bite the hand that TikI vou! 

P 

Go I man without honesty J go thief! go rascal! 
go? 1 spit upon you," The dialogue now be¬ 
came shorter, both lieing enraged to suclv a de¬ 
gree that they abused each other in the most 
unmeasured terms, *' Pay me two thousand 
tomauns,” screamed the impostor; iielp against 
robbers t"— “ Seize him !’* returned the Syud; “ I 
recognise a man who murdernl uiy father, and, 
stole ten thousand tomauns." Our Persian 
friend aid our servant came in at tlie nohte, and, 
seeing that it would bring a crowd in upon 
us, we all set upon ilic fellow, and thrust him 
down the narrow staircase; and, as he was borne 
down backwards, a step at a time, lie ventetl 
the grossest abuse upon us and our ancestors, 
swearing to return presently and play the very 
deuce wdth us. Some hours elapsing without 
oiir hearing more <il him, the Syud went out, 
anil, calling upon Hydcr KouU Khan (Slmmloo), 
a Persian nobleman in Kamraun^s ser^'ice, to 
whom we had an introductory letter, lie men¬ 
tioned the circumstance. The Klian kindly 
sent a nmi to remain at our house, but we dis^ 
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missiod him late in the evening, feeling satisfied 
that our enemy had thought better of his 
attempt. 

^Ve liad made a party to go the next morn* 
ing to >1sit the shrine of a famed saint, buried 
four miles from the city, and, being awakened 
from sleep, and seeitig a person standing in the 
passage in which 1 lay, I tiiouglit it was tlie 
Ye^d merchant, and s]>oke to tell him tliat he 
hud come too soon, lloceiviiig no answer, I 
raised my head, and then saw a party of men 
at the foot of my bed, and w-as aware that they 
had come from tire roof, by a small fliglit of 
steps, dow'ti which others were still descending. 
Had my sword been near me, it would have 
been a mere bravado to draw' it against such 
numbers; and, as they were now round the bed, 
1 sat up, and asked the reason of my being thus 
broken in upon, at which one, wdth an air of 
authority, called me rnseal, and, giving me a 
poke in the stomach with a long stick, hade me 
rise and see, It is the kotwal,” said a man, 
seizing ray wrist at the same time; and a 
second one placing himself on my other hand, 
they led me Into the room in which slept the 
Svud,w'lmTn I found standing on his bed, held 
by the wrists by two or three armetl persons, 
and tlircatening all the intruders with the veil- 
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geanw? of Shnh Kammun^ for wliom we liad 
letters. 

There Imd been talk about the felek* and 
sticks to bent us, but at the Sjaid’s words our 
bands were loosed, and the armed men stood 
across the door, while the kotwal seated himself 
and ordered lights. Our teniHcd serrant ven^ 
tured up from the court in \rhich be had been 
sleeping, and lighted a lamp at a lantern ivliidi 
they had brought with tliem; and then I ob¬ 
served our visiter of the morning, \vbo* leaning 
forward, said in a low sarcastic tone to the 
Syud,^“ Haae yau teen ? can I make goad 
my mrfh ?” He and tlmee or four others, who 
were respectable looking men, sat down near 
the kotw'al ; we aliio seated ourselves, and the 
magistrate proceeded to examine u$ e} la 
berry. 

The Syud, ivho had recoverefl his temper, 
was not to be daunted by the kotw/d’s higli- 
torie, and answered with an air of great non- 
cbalnncc to the queries put, that I iva-s an Kng- 
lish officer travelling to India, no Russian, and 
no thief to be broken in upon at midnight, 
against all law and decency; that he was a 
Syud of HiudoostAn, and my cantpngnau ilit 

* Tilt rdek I# n W of nowl, tn w|iit:h g culprif* Teft 
PH- J, ct tu to eKpou; the isolc htIk-ii he is kid on liin 

lifiL'k lo bt luutinado»cfL 
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royage: as for that goorttmsauk {scound:rel)j 
said lie, ** who has come to forsM'car himself, let 
him look to Ills owiv skin " 

Now for your story,” said the kotwM to the 
Indian. “ llalli!" answered this villain, “ by 
your excellent leave I beg to state that I knew 
these men six months ago. Would to God I 
had never met them, I should not then be as 1 
am. I was at Dajnghaun, I beg to state, atxiut 
to set off witli a kaftlali* when these men and 
another, who is not with them now, came up 
to me and asked what I was cookingI replied 
kitcherree (a dish of rice and peas), upon 
which they invited me to eat with them, saying 
that they would trait me to better fare. I at 
first declined, but they pressed me much, so I 
went, I beg to state, and they gave me sweet¬ 
meats, which as soon as I had eaten 1 felt niy 
head go round, and my eyes grow larger and 
larger, and I became without sense. My com¬ 
panion also partook, as he will tell you," look¬ 
ing round for bis ally, who, apparently not well 
pleased with the part he had been brought to 
play, had taken place among the men at arms, 
and whom we now noticed for the first time. 

A whole day and night,*' continued the 
Indian, “ we lay stupified, and wlieii we came 
to ourselves, the kafiiah ivas not; our horses 
were picketed ncm*, but the prisoners were 
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gone, liaving taken wltli them a carpet bog, in 
n hicli were eight iitindrect toniaiins, two mu^Jin 
caps, and a piece of kimeob. I saw no more of 
tliem till the clay before yesterday, when I re- 
cognised them as they rode into the town, and, 
having ascertained their residence, for 1 beg 
to state that they changed their lodging more 
than once, 1 laid my rec^uest before your con¬ 
sideration ! Further, wliat shall I petition? my 
case is in yonr liands, to recover my money, or 
to deal with these men as seems most fit to 

your excellent judgment.”—■'Ullah r siiid the 

kotwDl, at the end of this wild story, "is it 
thus that a tni\-eller and a Syud is robbed? 
Rring forward their effects, maybup some of 
the stolen property may be forthcoming." 

W'hat is the Baregha’s name ?" asked the 
Syud of one who sat near. « Mecrs!.T Aga.” 
was the answer. "Then, aieenta Aga,” &iitl 
niy friend coolly, " you have no law for what 
you are going to do, tliat is, if tlie moa of 
Ilcraut are Mooselmauns: we are no ithrmhee 
kahanbeeii (revellers on wbio and kabaubs), that 
you should take m by storm, and do offence to 
your dignity by damberbig in by the roof of 
our liouse. That man lias told notliing but lies; 
wc never were at Damgliaiin, for we came by 
the direct road through Mazendemun to Astra- 
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bttd, where lie aaiv us; but if you suspect us, 
briiig^ us niid our accuser before the Ca^ee ht 
open day, and do not fo>^t tliat VFe ore guests 
of Abbas Khan, aud that violence to us i$ 
oSence to him: further, before you treat this 
man witli indignity, know who he is, and see a 
letter which we have for the Shah.*’ 

This letter, wliieb had been ^ven me by Sir 
John Macdonald, was directed to Shalizadeb 
Kaniraun, news of Mahmoud's death not having 
reached Tabreez when I started ; and the kot- 
wil, looking at the supersuription, pronounced 
it a forgery, and, throvving it from him, pro¬ 
ceeded to the examination of our cEPects, and 
caused searcli to be made even into the pockets 
of our dresses, and under the comers of the 
carpets. Had we been thieves, there was no- 
tluiig in our baggage to prove us such; we 
were not possessed of a sous, scarcely of any 
thing worth one, and except, in his estimation, 
a rather superfluous q^uantity of cainises, the 
kotwal found nothing to call forth an exclama¬ 
tion. Two or three books, whicti lay on a shelf, 
were handed down to Meerzn Aga by one 
of iiis obsequious myrmidons, as they hunted 
about the room, and one of them chanced to 
be a receipt book for Indian cookery, “Ah !*’ 
exclaimed the kotivil), when he had looked into 
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it, Iteiiue the receipt for tliat intoxicAting food 
wliicli took a way the sens^ of ttus im fortunate 
man; say, what are these?” But the Syvid, 
seeing the silliness of our mquisitar, and ob¬ 
serving tliat his own address had produced a 
favourable eifect upon those who attended, took 
tlie book, and adroitly quizzed the magistrate, 
reading out receipts for well known good dishes, 
and hinting that. If tliey liad been at all in¬ 
jurious ill their effects, Meerza Aga would not 
[lave been in such good case; and, a ser\'atit of 
Abhas Khan’s now coming in, and, I imagine, 
warning him confidentially who 1 was, he said 
with on affectation of dignity, tlmt he ivould 
liave the matter sifted on the morrow, and tlmt 
we wore not to consider ourselves at liberty to 
leave the house until he authorised us t<i do 
so. We had !«» opiwrtunity of showing our 
chili ty by letting tlie party out at the door, 
hut we liad reason to regret that they did not 
retire as they came, by the house-top, as some 
of them cut the Iilaukets from our horses’ backs 
and carried them off. 

The outrage having been committed in tlic 
house of a nobleman high in favour with Shall 
Kamraun, we guessed who had ordered it, and 
flic next day recognising, os men of rank, two 
of those who had accompanied the kotwil, we 
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]iad no doubt upon the subjeet^ and resolved, to 
sit doivn quietly under the iifiront; indeed, we 
were congratulated upon it by our friends, who 
sssured us that we might now travel where we 
would, since no one coulfl possibly suppose us 
possessed of any thing valuable, if tive kotwal 
had not found it. I need scarcely say that we 
did not consider ourselves bound by that 
worthy’s arrest, and that w^e were no more 
troubled either by him or by the Indian. The 
latter, ^ve learned shortly after, liaving made 
the place too hot to hold him, imd taken himself 
quietly away, and gone, it was supposed, to 
Candahar; intelSigenoe which only interested 
iis so far os to make us resolve to be on the 
look-out for a rascal whose villany we miglit 
not he able to defeat wliere we bad no patrons. 

The Syud had in the city of Heraut a long, 
intimate, and very excellent friend, riiljee 
Moolis tlamaiiaun^ a Sheah divine, w'ho, for his 
great age and his good character, wa.s looked up 
to by everybody in the place. We called upon 
the old gentleman, and he carried his kindness 
so far as to promise to introduce me projierly 
to the Sirdar on his return, so as to ensure me 
good treatment and the means of intercourse 
with tile Shah if I desired it. “It is, perhaps, 
the part of Abbas Khan,’’ said the old Hajce, 
3 1 ) 
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“seeing that you arc liis but be was my 

and dare not be offended witli me, and, 
as I an^ an old timn, and probably, save tbe 
mark! as much in tlie esteem of tlve Sirdar as 
any one, niy introduction may serve you most. 
Have you any present to offer the Sirdar ? any 
thing uncommon? * Yiuk cheesec, Vaik taroci- 
fee/ a somctbtng or other; a eompUment, just 
to mark your respect: all men like to be aj)- 
proached witli an offering, let it be ever so 
trifling, and, between ourselves, the direciion of 
must affairs here rests with Var Mohumtnud 
Khan." The only things that we possessetl, 
capable of being offt^red to so great a personage, 
were a few ^lenknives, and some cases of fine 
gunpowder. These the Ildjee said would be 
sufficient to sliow our wish to be attentive, and 
he undertook the delivery of them. 

27 th.—Early this morning a great Peshwaz 
went out to meet tlie army and welcome it to 
the city. The Sirdar bit the exact minute for 
entering the gnte, and proceeded at once with 
the chiefs of the army to audience of the 
Shah, making ttieir salutes to liim as he sat 
in open durbar, iVIooIlii Mohumtnud was in 
high spirits, for he and bis father-indaw, Hdjee 
MooUi llama zaun, had been the astrologet^ 
called upon to determine the fortunate hour, 
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otid tlie generalissimo liiid been so favourably 
accaeill^’oa his return, tlml he had promised to 
give our friend a fine colt. ** 1 tli ought you 
took an oatli against ever wearing boots again/* 
said the Syxitl jocularly to liirn. “ I did, niid 
I wiQ be true to my word/’”" Then what gowl 
will^he colt do you?" "OilI 1 will give it 
to one of tlie khans here, who wiU return me 
soroetiiing more in my way.*’ 

About sunrise on the morning of the 
twenty-eighth, we went with Ilijce Sloolla 
l{ 4 uniiz.aun to see the Sirdar. At the outer 
portal of the minister’s quarters w e met tiiree 
servants, one of whom airried on bhi liack an 
elderly and respectable-looking man, who had 
been beat on the soles of his feet until he could 
not stand upon tlieiu. In great pain, aa he 
evidently was, he did not forget tlie respect 
due to our old friend, ordering his bearer to 
stand on the ride of the path to let the Hiljee 
pass: the latter shook his head, and, on our in¬ 
quiring what fault the man had conunitted, we 
were told that he had been iti the liahit of beat¬ 
ing an obstreperous wife as he considered her, 
w'ho petitioned the kitig, and obtained a royal 
mandate for her better treatment; but the 
husband, like a good Moliummudan, choosing 
rather to be guided by the law', which autho- 
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Hkcs tbo faitlifiil to t»at their wives h discretion^ 
corrected his lady for her uext fault, upu 0 
which she wiugiit the refuge of the Shidi’s 
tiarenii atid his majesty ordered Iier spouse 
to be beaten, as we sair, for disregarding bis 
injtinctions. The woman, once witliin the 
wall of the Shalfs harem, could never it 
again, and if the man cared in the least for her, 
(as it is to be presumed lie did. by his taijng 
such trouble to txwrect her,*) he was thereby 
punished, uot to say that lie was more tlian 
sufficiently so, by the scandal of his wife’s horn 
divorce; and doubtless tlie Hajec shook his 
head because Kaintaun had exercised his power 
at the expense of tlje law; but it was amusing 
to a European to hear what, according to our 
civil code, would be considered a comiuunjy 
just Jnterposiiioii of authority stigmatised as an 
act of uiiwarranted interference, an impeacii- 
nicnt of the rights of man,—** Aga Jan,’" said 
an acquaintance to whom we related what we 
iiad seen, ** Een nxdm ttsi /■' “ this is op¬ 
pression f 

The Ilajee led us through several enclosed 
courts into a smaU one, at a floor ieading 
from which were seated a couple of witliered 
eunuclia, who. ajter a little demur, allowed us 
to puss intoa iiavcd square, hi which were the 
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quarters of tbe Sirdar’s brotlier, a sUigidarly 
ynanly and liandsome nobieman, whom we found 
superbly dressed in shawl cloth, seated at the 
head of a select company, entertaining Uiem 
with an account of tbe events of the late cam¬ 
paign, rotnancitig considerably, as was to be 
expected from n man so connected, and who 
had not taken port in the expedition, telling 
liow “ the troops of the Shall had gone to the 
assistance of the troops of tlie Shall of Persia, 
and how.Inshallali, they had gotten themselves 
a name all over Irfin. &:c. We sat here long, 
in expectation of the Sirdar’s coming out, and 
then our old friend, leading us down into the 
court below, bade us stay there while he went 
to speak privately with the minister. During 
the half hour that we were kept here, the court 
was gradually filled by those who had influence 
enough to obtmn the entree, and some feroshes, 
bringing in bundles of long willows, cut thero 
into proper lengths, and threw them into a 
basin that occupied the centre of the court, 
to keep fresh till any one should he ordered to 
receive the bastinado. 

At last Sirdar Yar Mohummud Khan came 
out, attended by a few particular friends, the 
chief of w hom iras Hajee MuoUi Ramaa^un, 
w'ho, beckoning us to keep near him, desirctl 
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a ferosli to look to its, a neiOL'ssarv precauiiof), 
for tlie great man was presently lost uj tlic 
crowU) wlio liijrricd round Hlfo to oflei* tlieir 
compliments; he took some to hb bosom, and 
gave his joined hands to the less distinguished, 
moving across the court Uie while, as well as 
he Could, to a flight of steps which led to a 
Ijwge upper room: the crowd -ptessed after 
him widi little regard to order, and, but 
for the assistance of tlie ferosh, we might not 
have obtained place in the apartment, When 
we were all seated on our heels, nearly as many 
as the room would contain, Hajee MooI]4 Ilam- 
azaun, who was on the right of the Sirtlar, sat 
up, and, with a manner which was reuderett 
peculiarly impressive by his venerable api>ear. 
ance, gave tliauks for the Sirdar's happy return, 
and prayed for a hli?ssirig upon him, the com¬ 
pany joining in the wish, passing their hands 
down tjieir beards at the conclusion, and re¬ 
puting severally, “ U/mAo /Mar." Then the 
Sirdar was particularly greeted by friends among 
the company: » .VAc Sirdar! Sirdar, 

ifAe rmgML" *■ You are welcome. Sirdar," and 
he answered them nearly in the same words, 
Mid looked round the at>artmeiit, nodding 
Kindly to those who met his eye. 

When we saw Var Moimmmud Khan in 
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camp, he stniek me as rather a course volgar- 
lookitig man; looking at him now, as lie sat, 
liandsoinely dressed, in the seat of liononr, he 
appeared to be a person of considerable dignity: 
bis tbick black beard bad been combed ont 
to its length, and a pair of large dart eyes, 
animated with the pleasure that be felt at the 
attentions lavished upon him, gave an intelli¬ 
gent expression to what otbenvise would have 
been a heavy countenance. He was now at 
the pinnacle of court favour, premier, and 
commander-in-chief; and his brothers held all 
the good appointments that Kammun had in 
his gift. When we mcjulred if the Shah was 
going to march upon Omdahar, we were an¬ 
swered, “That detwnds upon the Sirdar; we 
shall see what he will advise” Our audience 
did not last long; the Hajee’s rising to take 
leave was as a signal for the rest of the com¬ 
pany to retire, and we dispersed to our homes. 
Our friend told us on the way that the Sirdar 
was well disposed towards us, and that he 
would take an early opportunity of ex plaining 
to the Shall wlio 1 was. 

In the evening we went to see Abbas Khan, 
whom we found engaged in the ceremonious 
task of receiving a crowd of visiters of different 
ranks, f/eerf too bd;^ deett.” as they term it, or 
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the intercliimge of visits; a iierson of any con¬ 
sideration, returning iiome frotn travel. Wing 
formally waited upon by all the respectable 
men of the place, whose visits to a certain ex¬ 
tent he is obliged to return. 

Among the men of degree seated with him, 
Abbas Klian introduced us to the attAr bAsbee, 
or apothecary-general, a man so entirely in the 
confidence of the Shah, that he ^vas scarcely 
ever out of tlie private apurtments in the palace 
—an honoiur which, to look at bis wasted figure 
and sunken eye, he bad earned at some cost. 
He must have been a man of merit, for he con¬ 
trived to enjoy the favour of the Shah, keep 
on good terms w ith the mbilster at war, and 
please all classes of the people. His original 
rank was that of a druggist in the city, in 
which caparity he enjoyed a consideration w'bich 
eventually led in a singular manner to his rise. 
\A'Tieii Prince HAjee Perooz Oodeen, after a 
long rule at Heratit, was seized and plundered 
by Futtch Khan, Mahtnood's A^uzeer, his tdiief 
officers, fearing lest their effects should be con¬ 
fiscated. privately confided their valuables to 
the care of the druggist, who, it was thought, 
would not be suspected; but Sbahzadeli Kain- 
raun, coming to Heruut shortly after, received 
intimation of the circumstance, and set about 
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jmssessing biaiself of the ivealth. Tlio attar 
was asleep in the interior of lib bouse one night, 
when he was broken in upon bya party of thieves. 
He awoke at the noise of tlicir entrance, and 
would have given tJie alarm, but, glancing at 
the intruders, he saw that Kamraun was one 
of then]; so, covering iiis head with the bed* 
clothes, he lay quiet, and suiFered them to break 
boxes and carry off wliat tliey sought From 
tiiat time he had gradually risen to dignity, 
and, a short time before, lia\ing watdieil Kam- 
raun through a dangemus illness, he had quite 
won the favour of the monarcli, w'ho, it was 
said, trusted him wiUi all his secrets. 

It so happened that oitr Persian companion, 
Aga Hosselii, was related to the attilr hdshee, 
and, as he had told our hlstoi^’, the minister 
bowed graciously when Abbas Klian intrm 
duoed us, and took charge of tlie letter for 
Kamraun, which had been rejected by the 
kotwul. Tills worthy was seated among the 
visiters when we entered, and appeared ill at 
bis ease, when Abbas Khan introduced me as 
an Elchce from the great Elchec at Tchmun, 
a gentleman of distinction, ids friend and 
guest; and the Syiid, as a man of the highest 
acriuirenicnts and a person in every way to he 
esteemed. My friend’s eye sparkled at the 
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opiwrtunity, and in the most tutting manner, 
yet ivitb an air of studied |H>litencss, he told 
Qur host that we were already so fortunate 
as to know the kotwdl, he having conferred 
upon us tlie honour of a visit only the second 
night of our arrival; and he quizzed the 
magistrate with so inueli address, tliat^ though 
the man could have stabbcjl him for his sar¬ 
casms, he could not well openly take exception 
at the words. A young ^iUghami iiobletuan 
named Shunusboodden Kliaii, a favourite of 
the Slmh's^ who bad married his said beautiful 
sister, occjipied the seat next to the attSr 
biishec: be appeared to enjoy the joke much, 
and doubtless so did our host, though be was 
too well bred, on such an occasion, to show his 
resentment for the indignity put upon his guests. 

My coming ^used the conversation to turn 
upon Fnujg, which tliey tmderstood to he a 
different country from that inliabited by the 
Qroos, In comparison with the llussian, I 
found that neither my country'men nor the 
people of any other Euro].)ean nation were con¬ 
sidered of consequence; indeed some conceived 
from his tide, iMeEjuTooR-E-AzuM, " Tlie 
Supreme Emperor,” tliat the Kussian Autocrat 
gave tlie law to the kings of Europe. Wonder¬ 
ful things were asserted of the Oroos, particu- 
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larly about tlieir military deeds, Shumshood- 
dcen Klian, wlio eugrossed roucli of the con¬ 
versation, among otlier tilings, toid the company 
that no fort could hold out against this pcoplcj 
for tJiat they never stopped at a ditch, inarching 
soldiers into it until it was fill«l, and so on 
over their iieads to the storm « and our host, 
whom I had credited for better sense, siud he 
understood that on a certain occasion provi¬ 
sions falling short in his army, the Crcneral-e 
Oroos gave orders that fifty thousand men should 
be killed and served out ns rations. " Allah ho 
Hvhbeer ejaculated an old Affghaun gentle¬ 
man, “ God is my protector I Is it possible ? 
why they are cannihols, and must have a larger 
army than Timour had " 

I could scarcely believe Abbas Khan was not 
speaking in Jest, but he seemed tpilte serious, 
and I really believe mentioned the anecdote to 
illustrate tlie discipline of the Russian anny: 
certainly his company credited the story; but 
what bounds can be set to the credulity of men 
who believe that the Chinese are such skilful 
mechanics, that they can make horses which 
will go for trvo or three days, and sell them as 
real animals? AVe were gravely told of a iier- 
fion who married a Chinese wife made of paste¬ 
board and springs, and who only found out 
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the cheat three days after the wedding. Abbas 
Khan made us return to dinner, and was as 
good as hk promise at 5reshed, estabiishing us 
in the house which lind been emptied for our 
accommodation, frequently seeking our society, 
and endeavouring to make our time pass 
agreeably, 

I will now take a alight review of the 
eountry which we passed througli coming from 
Sleshed. Allowing four miles an hour for the 
average of horses" march ^whtcli is little if any 
thing in excess, as the horses amble), we tra¬ 
velled from IVfeshed to Ileraut two hundred 
and thirty-two miles, \^''e fell in with the 
usual kafilah road when we got out of the hills 
l>efore Toorbut-e Shaikh Jam: the distanee by 
the hitter route is said to be sixty fursukhs, or 
two liundred and forty Englisli mites | and, 
having in my journal shown the country from 
Toorbut-e Shaikh .fam, I may here content 
myself with describing from native Information 
the road from Meshed to that place. 

The first march is to Sungbu&t, six and a 
half fursukhs. The mountains are crossed 
easily, and at Sungbust there is a caravan- 
sera, and “grass and forage for one thousand 
horses.” 

The two next niardies are to Hadeen-i and 
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Kliireabad, uiiinhahited places, wliere there is 
water. Tlic fourth thiy’s marcU is to Slah- 
moodabad, a small Hozaurcb town of two 
hundred houses, and the 6fth takes you to 
Toorbut-e Shaikli Jam. Tlipiioe kaHluhs usually 
go, cid the reservoir of Ivaufir Kullah, to Kali- 
reeze, also a. to\m or village of two hundred 
houses, inhabited by Hazaurehs, remarkable for 
the exceUence of die melons grown diere, two 
of wliich, we were assured by many persons, 
were not a bad load for a mute, and whiel), a 
man protested to us, were so full of juice, tltat 
if a rider galloped Ids horse within two miles of • 
the ground in w'hicli they were cultivated they 
would hurst!—this is like the “ come eat me” 
of the plum-puddings of fairy Lind. From 
Kaiireeze the road goes by Kousan and Shuh* 
bush to Rosanuck, or to Ghourion, and so on 
to Heraut. 

Travellers by this route for the most part 
carry tlieir own provisions : formerly, as stated 
in a preceding page, the great road lay on the 
west of the hills, vid the toivns of Toorbut-e 
Hydcrah and Khauff. 

Coming the latter way from JVlcshed, yon 
travel rtvo fursukJis to Toorook-e Raulali, or 
upper Toornok, two miles or so beyond which 
3 'ou commence the ascent of the great hills. 
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Tlic kottil is stt^p, but not so dUHcult as tliat 

of Durrood, forTuklit-o Itahwans* and camels 

bearinj' knjavalis ascend it; and, whereas the 

kotul of DmT<xxl is bsirely passable in winter 

front the snow, tills road is open dl the year, 

atid guns might be got over it. The summit 

of these mountains is a very broad table-land. 

The toad is hilly to Shereefabad, the first stage 

from Meshed, a village of forty houses, where is 

a 'sera ajid much good water. From Shereef- 

ahad to KhaiifT the road is easy, and water is 

had in plent}': at Kliaiiff the soil bcTConies 

•sanely, water scarce and brackish; you march 

thirty-two miles, witliout meeting witiv water, 

to Dana Kan'it; sixteen miles beyond the latter 

plai% is a spruig of in different water, and tlieii 

you arc twelve miles from tihourian. From 

Ghouiian to Hemut the distance is ten fur- 

sukhs* nothing but villages and gardens all 

the wav. 

# 

From Toorbut-e Hydemit to Ghourian there 
is another, and, as far as regards water, appa¬ 
rently a better road— f/o Dowlutabad, Him* 
mutabud, Kullalt Agn Hussnn, Sheher-e Noli, 
.Meshed Reza, Tauyebad, and Kousan: and 
there is a road from Sbereefabad fo Slicher-e 
Noll, avoiding Toorbut-e Hyderah; vid Robat-e 

* LUt£T& iMimi!d bj 
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Suffeid, Nusr KuUamsli, Butroo, and Cbeclc- 
inauk. According to the information we re- 
mved, there are Kulinhs and a little cuittva* 
tion at all the stages'on the first road. Slie- 
ker^e Noh is a smali town. Neither the relative 
distances nor the directions of tiiese places 
could be clearly ascertained; I troubled myself 
considerably in the attempt to fix them, but no 
two persons whom 1 inquired of had the same 
idea of distance. One traveller, more honest 
than tiie rest, said, in answer to my particular 
inquiries about stages, when he had given tne a . 
route which was prolonged some thirty miles 
beyond what it possibly could be, “ Klioda 
donud Aga!**—“God knows,air, how far.it 
was; sometimes we went slow, sometimes fast, 
we travelled in fear of property and fear of life, 
and my only thought was to get to the end of 
the march.” I mention the names of these 
places because they are at least points where 
water may be had, and they may serve as a 
clue for subsequent enquirers with better 
means. 
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